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POOR MAX, 



CHAPTER I. 

Miss Becher was slowly dressing. An abstracted 
frown crumpled her forehead, a frown better fitted to 
a fluffy fringe, with, behind it for brain, a simmer of 
blurred and complex emotions, than to that high 
serene brow of a past age, making heavenw^d. 

The thoughts that beat and pressed upon the lady 
this spring morning were vs^e, disturbing, and 
singularly intricate, blending but grudgingly with the 
accustomed sounds of the early day — the interqpittent 
cackle of the hens, the feeding-screams of the peacocks, 
the stamping of the horses in their cobbled stables, 
the deep mellow <:omplainings of the toothless blood- 
hound in his kennel, the raucous bawl of the tow- 
headed crow-boy, the padding of soft hoofs towards 
the far pasture field. 

Miss Becher — after a most unaccustonied fashion 
— felt vanity and austerity alternately warring together 
in her members. 

To counteract this unseemly zigzagging of the 
sensations, finding prayer inadequate, she Mbsided 
into the pages of an old book that lay on^pie little 
spider-legged table beside the east Mhdow. 
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2 POOR MAX. 

Miss Becher liked to face towards the east when 
she said her prayers or read this book. It had been 
compiled by her grandmother, and was filled with tags 
concerning the mercy of God and the goodness of 
women, with various awed and timorous mention of 
less obvious matters, the bewildering changes in the 
ages, for example, with the fine immutability of man. 
Always himself, constant to his inconstancy from one 
generation to another let aeons whirl as they may, 
with his dazzling alternations of light and shade, his 
sublime flashes of divinity, his incomprehensible 
plunges among the fiends, the fleeting quality in his 
loves, his unalterable and ever-enduring devotion to a 
good dinner. 

Having regard to this latter peculiarity, the margins 
of the book were strewn thick with ancient and notable 
recipes for the dressing of meats, the preserving of 
fruits, the brewing of cunning and comforting cordials. 

In the midst of a flower-scented rhyme. Miss Becher, 
through an audacious buffet from a too wide-awake 
sunbeam, became aware, all at once, that she must 
hasten. She closed her book regretfully and arranged 
her cap in the old blue enamelled oval glass on her 
dressing-table, with care and circumspection, then 
with an air of most sprightly stateliness, a legacy from 
her pleasant youth, she descended the low broad stair- 
case. When she reached the last step she paused, 
a look of somewhat surprised expectancy upon her 
fine straight-featured face, and the next second a 
door to the right of her was thrown open precipitately, 
and the counterpart of herself, in all but size and 
strength and sex, stepped forth with outstretched 
hands. 

" Pardon me, Alethea," he cried, " I believe — I — 
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POOR MAX. 3 

really believe that I had — almost forgotten ! Have 
you slept well, my dear?" 

By force of habit she had begfun the return formula, 
but the inveterate truth within her snapped the words 
off sharp. It were mere foolish speaking to presume 
that Daniel had slept well, with eyes like boiled goose- 
berries, and for the first time in fifteen years he had 
forgotten her morning greeting. Surely chaos was 
abroad ! 

** It is a beautiful day," she said nervously, as they 
went to the breakfast-room. 

" Oh, the day is right enough, but I have a touch 
of incipient gout ; I think I'll walk about a bit while 
you make the coffee." 

Miss Becher went about her duties in a leisurely 
way and watched Daniel. He was walking up andr« 
down the room, a trace of disorderly jerkiness in 
his discreet soldierly tread most distressing to behold. 
There was, besides, a touch of vagrancy in his calm 
eyes. They wandered restlessly across the moving 
blue waters to the quiet hills, and he had forgotten to 
pronounce a blessing on the meaL This was em- 
barrassing. To proceed with even the preparations of 
things of the flesh untempered by any touch of the 
Spirit hurt the mind of Alethea Becher. 

** It's that Huguenot blood working in poor Daniel," 
she mused, grasping the cream-jug and regarding the 
captain concernedly. '* It's a loyal strain, so he says 
— I detest foreign products myself — and — ^religious, 
he also maintains ; dear Daniel is obstinate — but it's 
wild and vain and light — light enough surely when 
the mere fact of the coming of this girl can set up 
gout symptoms in himl Gout symptoms indeed! 
A love more than a quarter of a century old to send 
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a man rampaging about the floor like that! Dear 
me 1 At any rate, it's rather too old a love," thought 
she with unconscious irony, *^ to warm and nourish an 
elderly man, and the trout will be ruined. I — I'll not 
remind the poor boy of his omission — it might hurt his 
mind ; and, after all, in this state he's hardly account- 
able for his actions." 

" H — hem ! Here are trout, brother, from the hill- 
stream. They're importunate creatures, demanding 
Immediate attention." 

He started, sighed, ahd sat down. 

" Trout, and your cream sauce ! There's a taste of 
youth in the combination. It is a curious circum- 
stance," he went on, while he helped the trout, " that 
it is always trifles which occur to us in all the more 
important crises of our lives. Even in the first 
moment of action it's not greatness or glory or your 
soul that troubles you. Unless it occurs to a fellow 
to think of the safety of his own miserable skin, it's 
some little ridiculous memory that strikes up in him. 
In that affair in Burmah, the last thing of which I can 
remember thinking was trout and cream sauce, and 
it was of these I raved afterwards in my delirium." 

Alethea looked at him. 

" That was twenty-five years ago," said Miss Becher 
aloud, and to herself she added, *^ The month Dorothea 
was married. He has not spoken of it all these years, 
and it was trout and cream sauce of which he raved 1 
Under some circumstances I am inclined to think it 
might be rather agreeable to be a man. To be a 
woman and not to babble is somewhat diflicult" 

" Daniel, you are ready for coffee ? " 

*' And so Dorothea's daughter comes to us to-day^** 
he said, presently. 
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"The only one left of four and the youngest," 
remarked Miss Becher. " And she is eighteen." 

''And she has no mother/' pursued the captain 
slowly, making as though he meant to eat another 
trout " Virtually she never had one. A mother for 
four days hardly counts. And she has lived her li% 
in German schools, and taken instructive walking 
tours during the holidays, personally conducted by 
governesses. It's a curious beginning to a life. It 
will be interesting " 

" Daniel ! " said Miss Becher rather faintly, and 
standing up hurriedly. ** Daniel, here she '* 

" I— I thought " 

" She has come by the night mail. Brother, come 
with me." 

He arose courteously and followed her, his heart 
thumping under his old shooting jacket in a fashion 
that was youthful, indiscriminating, and exceedingly 
discomposing. When they had reached the door 
their visitor had already jumped off the outside car 
that stood awaiting orders, laden with her luggage, 
strewn with her parcels. 

She was now standing on the steps hesitating before 
she rang. 

All that they had time to notice about her was 
that she was tall and, for a slender creature, deep 
bosomed, that her eyes were purple and extraor- 
dinarily bright. 

" Cousin Alethea," she cried breathlessly, " Cousin 
Daniel ! " 

With that she threw her arms around Miss Becher 
and kissed her on either cheek, and, without a mis- 
giving or a qualm she fell upon Captain Becher, who 
had now composed himself, and held in readiness for 
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the occasion a geotle, well-ordered greeting, and him 
she dealt with in like manner. 

She appeared to be much interested and concerned 
about the conveyance of her trunks, and in less than 
five minutes every man and woman in the establish- 
jj^nt was bitten with her eager excitement For 
it was an Irish household, and her eyes were 
bright 

The next thing her bewildered hosts discovered 
about her was that she was amazingly hungry and 
overflowing with the incidents of her journey, which, 
in spite of the fact that her guardian governess had 
only quite lately parted from her, seemed to have been 
adventurous and absorbing to a startling extent. 

The vivid frank abundance of her adjectives enter- 
tained the captain hugely, and kept the old butler 
Mike pottering about the room long after he had the 
smallest pretence of business there. But then he was 
a privileged person, of an unobtrusive habit. 

Miss Becher, while she listened and served, felt as 
though volcanoes were about, and grew possessed 
with a ridiculous inclination to get to her east window 
to cry a little. 

Daniel patted his old pointer reflectively, and now 
and then he helped Judith to fill in a picture with 
some knowledge when mere words failed to convey 
her proposed impression. This pleased her ; it showed 
that she was being attended to, and it would have 
hurt her very seriously indeed to have discovered in 
any sort of way any failure in attention. 

When she had finished her breakfast she went to 
each window in turn and looked out, then she glanced 
at the room — the pictures, the elegant samplers, the 
old china everywhere. 
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POOR MAX- - 7 

Finally she turned upon the captain and Miss 
Becher. 

" This is home, then," said she suddenly. " It's quite -^^^ 
funny to be at home, and it's lovely, and — " she in-3j 
quired, turning from one to the other, half shy, hs 
laughing, — " and are you glad to have me at hoi 
I hope to goodness you are glad." 

" My child, we are very glad," Miss Becher said 
hurriedly, feeling frightfully embarrassed ; the eyes of 
the girl were so distressingly clear. For a minute the 
captain was silent, then he stood up rather stiffly. 

" Yes, we're very glad ; more especially since we've 
seen you, my dear," he added, with a gallant glance. 

" Now," said Judith, " that sounds extremely nice ; 
I like it. It's like the beginning of a new order of 
things, and newness is delightful. But, you're going 
— have I tired you ? " she asked anxiously. " Fraulein 
Goss said that you were of an academic habit, and I 
probably should" 

" You have not tired me, my dear, but I have other 
things to do besides saying nice things to vain little 
girls ! Besides, I must have quiet and silence in which 
to make ready some more, else the occasions may 
crowd upon me, and the demand exceed the supply ; 
that, you see, would be a disaster." 

When he got to the quiet and the silence he sat 
down and rested his head in his hands for a long time. 
Then he took out some Poor Law papers, and prepared 
to deal with them as they deserved, but the pen 
wobbled in- his fingers curiously. 

" She i§ her mother over again," he thought, " and 
her mother wore pink also, but she never kissed me." 

For the next few days time seemed to spin in a 
circle after rather a giddy fashion. 
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The tempest of youth that had fallen upon this 
quiet household had to be considered and carefully 
placed before it could again proceed upon its decorous 
course. Meanwhile it held its breath and awaited 
developments, wondering. 

ir^They came in swift-winged flocks, confusing the 
unaccustomed vision. Judith, devouring life from 
morning to night, at the first shock appalled her 
relatives. But her readiness in recording her impres- 
sions interested them so much that they became 
reassured to the extent of following discreetly in her 
flights. It was a slow, painful, and noncomprehend- 
ing mental process, but by dint of perseverance they 
did manage to arrive at some of the reasons for the 
extraordinary eager swiftness in all the moods and 
movements of this wonderful visitor of theirs. 

And in a short time the entire household of Bally- 
bruff' fell to revolving around Judith, and a little later 
it moved and lived and had a being for her sake 
alone, and she, on her part, began to sift and sort 
the impressions her slaves made upon her, and with 
ready intolerance to discuss them. 

The first thing that induced her to pause was the 
manner in which this household was conducted, for 
it was not at all on the lines of any of those English 
households that had figured in the gentle literature 
it had hitherto been permitted her to peruse. 

" Now, for instance," she said to the captain as 
they loitered together down the long terrace in front 
of the house, where the sun always lingered lovingly, 
" there is Cousin Alethea going in state to the kitchen 
with a white cloth pinned, with five safety pins, over 
her point lace cap, and there she will sit solemnly 
for an hour to watch Bridget making pies and cakes 
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POOR MAX. 9 

and things. I'm absolutely certain that if it occurred 
to Bridget to put pepper in the cakes instead of sugar 
Cousin Alethea wouldn't think of contesting the point 
And yet to sit in judicial attitude above her and 
watch is a serious business, and is in some intimate 
way connected with conscience. Presently she and 
Bridget and Mike will set out with the pies all deli- 
cately swathed in fine linen, like babies, and they'll 
bury them in a patch near the blue borage bed, and 
in three days these pies will be exhumed, and we'll 
devour them, and they'll be delicious ! But — is it a 
national habit ? " 

" No, my dear, it's a family one. It has descended 
to us through some generations." 

** With the sins," murmured Judith. 

" Yes, but we hold our tongues about the sins, while 
our pies are the boast of the county. You'll often 
find stray eccentricities floating about among Irish 
families. They do not appear among the same class 
in England, so I'm told." 

" Has every one in an afflicted family an eccentricity 
then ? What's yours ? " 

**Miner* The captain blushed visibly under the 
brown, and his eyes looked guilty. " My eccentricity 
is a more selfish one than that of your cousin, and 
less successful. It has taken the form of verse-making. 
I sit and write verses solemnly just as your cousin 
watches her pies. And then when they are written I 
fold them away carefully as though they too were 
babies, and I bury them in an old box in my 
study. But I do my burying alone, and there is no 
resurrection." 

Judith twisted a button on his sleeve affectionately. 

** That sounds rather sad," she said. 
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" No," said the old man, rousing himself, " but it's 
extremely foolish. We'll go and watch the burial of 
the pies from afar, and grow cheerful in anticipation 
of the fragrant tenderness of their future." They crept 
round under cover of the cedars, and crouched down 
beside the rose-hedge to survey the function. 

" It's only a partial resurrection, after all," said the 
captain, chuckling. " Mike and Bridget are now old, 
with failing memories, and your cousin is perhaps less 
practical than she hopes and believes herself to be. 
The lost pies that appertain to this household might 
in their time have fed an army. I frequently discover 
one with the help of my thistle spud or a surreptitious 
spade. But upon these discoveries I am silent. They 
occur generally on the occasion of a hunting lunch or 
a yearly ball, to which we bid the neighbourhood. On 
the mornings of these festivities I always notice about 
my sister a sort of subdued excitement, a tremu- 
lous fear lest our guests should go hungry. By 
these tremors I am made aware that certain pasties 
have been mislaid, and I time my explorations 
accordingly." 

" We'll explore together the next time," said Judith, 
with much interest 

In the revelations by Judith concerning her up- 
bringing, the captain discerned too large a prepon- 
derance of femininity for his taste. He was struck 
likewise by her consistent avoidance of any mention 
of her father. This gentleman, a colonel in the army, 
for whom Daniel cherished but scant tolerance, had 
died only four years before; the girl must surely 
remember him well 

** Had you no masters, then ? " he asked one evening, 
when they were sitting round the fire just for the sake 
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of local colour and the invigorating crackle of the 
pine Ic^s. "Were they all women teachers?" 

" We had tons of masters. They were men, I sup- 
pose, now one comes to think of it, but somehow it 
did not occur to me to look on them as men then. 
They were professors. Ignorance gave them pain, 
progress gave them pleasure. They hadn't any time 
for any of the other things of human beings." 

" Do you not remember your father, Judith ? " he 
ventured. 

" Oh yes," she said slowly, " I remember him. I 
remember him very well indeed." She stroked her 
knee, her slender hand moving up and down in a slow, 
musing movement. 

" 1 hated my father," she said presently, " he was 
a liar." 

The soft insistence with which she pronounced her 
decision was more startling than any violence could 
have been. It made Miss Becher utter a horror- 
stricken — 

"Judith!" 

But Captain Becher cheerfully poked the fire, and 
fell to telling stories. Of these he had an unfailing 
supply, and a gift in expurgating them as he went 
along. And to give the good captain his due, even 
in the expurgated edition they rarely bored. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Alethea, my dear," said the captain on his return, 
one morning, a few weeks later, from some magisterial 
function, " Lady Grindal has come to TuUyvera, and 
Judith will have an opportunity of catching a glimpse 
into a world of which we know nothing, save that it 
is our bounden duty thoroughly to disapprove of it" 

** Ah I ** said his sister with a touch of plaintive 
sharpness, quite ignoring the latter part of his speech. 
" Ah I you are pleased at Lady Grindal's arrival, 
Daniel." 

Daniel flicked his doe-skin breeches with the stock 
of his whip reflectively, and stroked his fine, clean- 
shaven chin. 

" She's come to explore us, Judith, to relax her mind 
after the strain of civilisation in digging for Irish wit, 
to spend her money like a man, and indulge in many 
other harmless pursuits ; but she has unfortunately 
neglected to furnish us oflicially with her authenticated 
pedigree, and very justly we all feel a little hurt" 

" Now, Daniel," said Miss Becher with spirit, "that 
is not quite fair. We should, I confess, have liked to 
know some small thing of the antecedents of Lady 
Grindal beyond the mere fact that she is connected 
with commerce " 

" Her husband was a great banker," interposed the 
captain. 

" Well, banker or not, I think we have received her 
amongst us with great kindness. And even you must 
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POOR MAX. 13 

allow, Daniel, that there are certain details about Lady 
Grindal to which one would — well — need to grovr 
accustomed. That " — she hesitated and knit her brows 
— " that recklessness of speech, for instance, which " — 
here her tone sharpened palpably — ** which yet betrays 
nothing, is a form of reserve to which one is hardly 
inured. It shows a Jesuitical tendency " — she thinned 
her lips — " inseparable from High Church proclivities." 

''Ohl has Lady Grindal High Church proclivities 
then ? " 

" Danieli she is English." 

" Ah, well ! I grant you that argument is final. 
But, Judith, I have another piece of news that may 
interest you. The Gabbetts are hovering on the brink 
of a party, and will have toppled over into the inevit- 
able by post-time to-morrow. The reception-throes 
invariably last a week. They set in, I am credibly 
informed, on Tuesday. Lady Grindal is to be there, 
and with her a relative, a worldly young man of 
unknown antecedents, but with remarkably fine eyes. 
I can't give you any authentic account of his Church 
principles, but he can cast a fly with any man." 

"The party, then," said Miss Becher, after some 
mental calculation, " will take place on Friday, and we 
must have a meat-tea at six o'clock." 

" A meat-tea ? " said Judith. " Why ? " 

"The Gabbetts' parties, my dear," explained the^ 
captain, " insist remorselessly upon beginning at 7.30 
p.m., thus robbing us of a legitimate meal. The 
Gabbetts' household is a purely feminine one, and 
spasmodic in its habits, so " 

" Family eccentricity again," she murmured. 

He nodded. 

" We never quite know what to expect It depends 
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on the mood of Miss Arabella at the time, and her 
mood depends upon the nature of her reading for the 
current month. She varies her reading with each 
month, and reads for two hours daily. If Biblical 
research has been her fancy, she will be bitten by the 
beauty of Eastern hospitality, and the entertainment 
will be as lavish in quantity as it is mixed in quality. 
If, on the contrary, she has been in communion with 
the ascetics of old — she has a fine tolerant mind. Miss 
Arabella, and does not disdain to gather mental 
pabulum even from the vagaries of a Papist — ^then 
watercress sandwiches will be our portion." 

Judith found herself thinking a good deal of this 
party of the Gabbetts, and always with a small, 
delicious thrill of excitement 

" I think I am right — essentially — you know," she 
said, when she came down dressed for the occasion, 
" because the French governess got the things for me 
as we came through Paris with the money you sent 
But do I look right? Do you think I'm nice? Shall 
I be like the other girls there ? " 

The captain stood up to survey her. fte twisted 
her about, touching her here and there with half- 
nervous interest 

" No, my dear, I can't say you will be the least like 
the — " he paused to sigh in the gallantry of his heart 
— *' the — ahem ! — ^girls who will be there. Our village 
is more noted for its fishing industry and its mature 
maidenhood than " 

"We're so poor," pleaded Miss Becher, who was 
watching Judith in rather a startled way, " that all our 
girls go away on visits, except during the hunting 
season. I am inclined to think, dear Judith, that you 
will — almost — alarm our friends." 
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" Well, my dear, a little alarm is a most salutary 
break in our quiet lives. Judith is not over dressed. 
This thing" — he lifted a little bit of her frock and 
felt it reflectively — " this thing looks — and feels — quite 
innocent. It matches Judith. If dress looks fitting 
you may be sure it's right I rather thought you would 
have worn pink/* he added, with a trace of hesitation. 

"Then you were just a little anxious about my 
looks? That's delightful," she said, with a sigh of 
content " Up to now people have]only been anxious 
about my attainments ; one grows so tired of im- 
personal interest!" 

Inspired by the implied success of her appearance, 
she fell into a high-spirited argument with her cousin, 
in which she rushed fearlessly and frankly upon many 
deeps in many philosophies, insisting gaily on the 
unerring quality in all her own points of view. 

" Are you— are you not just a little unreserved and 
sure, dear?" said Miss Becher mildly, when the captain 
had departed to inquire as to the delay of the car. 

Judith turned with a guilty start from the great 
mirror that ran half across the room. 

" Well, you see, with lessons just over, and every- 
thing else just beginning, one gets caught in a whirl 
of a hundred things, and somehow when one comes to 
think of it, oneself is the beginning and middle and 
end of them all, and one naturally talks of what one is 
always thinking about. I suppose that's being selfish, 
isn't it ? Do you remember at all if you were like this ?" 

" No — oh I my dear, no ! I was not in the least 
like it I — I was quite different But — I remember 
some one — who was — ^who was — ^very like it." 

'' Oh I was she nice ? Did you like her ? Did you 
both Uke her?" 
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" She was — ^very nice. W- 
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" We both liked her very much indeed, my dear/' 
said Captain Becher from the doorway. " She — she 
was our dearest friend ! " 

Miss Becher started and looked at him. He smiled 
pleasantly. 

" The delay is due to Mike," he said. " He is 
engs^ed in Mayin' in a sthore, for fear.' But hell 
soon be appeased" 

^ Daniel," said his sister, in a sudden panic, as they 
drove out of the gates — " Daniel, have you remembered 
your port ? " 

The captain leaned across the well of the car. 

" That is a precaution I'm hardly likely to forget, my 
dear Alethea. The Gabbetts, Judith, have but one fixed 
principle with regard to the liquor question, which is, 
that anything stronger than tea or lemonade is, in a 
feminine household, an unpardonable indelicacy. They 
feel no personal obligation in the matter at all, both 
ladies having a decorous liking for a glass of sound port. 
It is a sacrifice, offered up solely on the altar of sex." 

'* It seems to me that self-sacrifice is remarkably 
rife in this neighbourhood," said Judith. " Those sort 
of things, now, would never occur to me. Oneself 
seems somehow rather too nice to be sacrificed. That 
reserve of yours, too, seems strange," she continued, 
smiling at Alethea. *' It must be disagreeable to be 
always swallowing your feelings." 

" Oh, Alethea is strong on reserve. Her favourite 
heroine is a grand-aunt of ours, who died a spinster 
at eighty, never having so much as made mention of 
a lover. When we opened her desk we discovered 
there thirty-five proposals, each tied up with a dif* 
ferent flower and a different shade of ribbon." 
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"Thirty-five proposals— t-thirty-five! and not to 
speak of one. It would have killed me!" Judith 
made a tragic gesture and caught her breath. " And 
on the whole I think it was most abominably selfish. 
Think of the delicious joy— to heaps of people — to 
have talked over those proposals." 

" And to have compared their styles," quoth the 
captain. " I'm inclined to agree with you, my dear." 

" Daniel ! The dishonour implied in the discussion 
of such — intimate matters ! " 

" Honour belongs to mankind, Alethea ! There 
are shades and variations which I am beginning to 
think are purely racial." 

Miss Becher tacitly refused to be drawn into the 
discussion of the intricacies started by this argument, 
and returned to the consideration of her grand-aunt 

" All the women then were beautiful," she sighed, 
"or had, at least, something that corresponded to 
beauty, men spoke so well of them." 

" Although occasionally they may have acted rather 
badly/' murmured the captain artlessly. 

" Ah, Daniel, we all sufl^er more or less from human 
nature," said Miss Becher, with generous indulgence. 
" It is a strange thing, and quite unaccountable." 

" It's a matter of getting on the right scent, my 
dear. Do that with anything, and you'll reach it in 
the end, whether it's a red herring or human nature — 
and here we are I " 

" How does the party begin ? " whispered Judith while 
they stood in the porch. "Does it go offwithaclick?" 

The promoters of the party took it, however, with 
great seriousness. At die stroke of seven Miss 
Gabbett descended to the drawing-room, took up her 
position on the sofa, and having, after one or two 
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false moves, fallen into position, with a careless air 
she buried herself in the pages of a standard work — 
not so deeply, though, but that she could hear the 
quick, tripping footsteps of her sister upon the stairs, 
and lift her eyes in advance for a minute inspection. 

Miss Gabbett, as became the last representative of 
an ancient though impoverished house, was draped 
in her grandmother's brocade, her neck delicately 
veiled in lace, caught here and there with little hair 
and diamond brooches. Miss Arabella, who repre- 
sented youth in the household, was in a white A/A/ 
bodice, amber beads, and a flitting mood. She floated 
lightly about the room, giving finishing touches here 
and there, but suddenly she took a hurried flight in 
and out among the furniture, and perched lightly 
upon a hassock at her sister's feet 
" I hear wheels," she murmured. 
" I trust," said Miss Gabbett, swallowing nervously, 
" that Lady Grindal will not be the first." 

"No," said Arabella, listening intently, "it's the 
Lloyds, and they've put the cart horses in the carriage." 
"Think of the avenue to-morrow," sighed Miss 
Gabbett. 

" Jane ! Jane ! whatever you do don't look anxious, 
and — advance your left foot just one inch more." 

" Arabella ! are you quite sure ? Is that bodice 
not a shade too low?" 

" Oh ! my dear, no ! Honor copied it with the 
most scrupulous exactitude from the last Queens 

"The Queen! I'm beginning to lose my faith in 
the Queen]^ said Miss Gabbett dejectedly, still gazing 
dubiously at the bodice and that generous expanse of 
haggard bosom, "since — that statue, you know. By 
the way, have you put it away ? Have you burnt it ? " 
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"I— I forgot!" faltered Miss Arabella. 

" Arabella ! oh ! how could " 

" Compose yourself, Jane ! My dear, compose your- 
self I " said Miss Arabella. ** It would be really too 
annoying if the Lloyds — of all people in the world — 
should think that we felt nervous because of t/teir 
arrival ! " 

But long before the moment when the Bechers 
stood in the porch Miss Gabbett had composed 
herself, and the party had started on its discreet 
career triumphantly ; while tongues were wagging 
with such genial uniformity that Lady Grindal could 
snatch a minute's respite from her good-natured ex- 
plorations to exchange impressions with her nephew, 
a tall, up-standing young man of twenty-four or 
thereabouts. He had a mobile, pleasant face, with an 
extraordinarily brilliant, ready smile, and an alert 
look of genuine interest in anything that came to 
hand expressed itself in every word and look and 
tone, after a fashion that in a jaded age was almost 
startling. He was delightfully untiring and young, 
and his mere presence, wherever it appeared, let loose 
speculation. Wherever he went went also life, stir, 
laughter, and a little wonder. 

He was generous through and through, and could 
no more have kept his rich, compelling, vivid vitality 
to himself than he could whatever money he happened 
for the moment to have in his pocket. 

The party was already possessed of him. The life 
in it was his life, it was moved by the movement in 
him, the gaiety in the laughter was his, the eagerness 
in the air. Self-consciousness had been chased from 
each quaking heart, because every woman in the 
room had forgotten herself for thinking of him. 
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" YouVe interested, Max," said his aunt. " As 
usual," she added, with a smile. 

" Interested — why, it's a mine of wealth," — he nodded 
in the direction of Miss Arabella. " I was under the 
impression that that form of maidenhood which had 
lost its youth while retaining its immaturity — a girl 
who has grown in nothing but years — had vanished 
with crinolines, and here it is flourishing like green 
wheat There's a simple charm about the thing that's 
most invigorating." 

" Dear me I I had thought till now that to be 
undatable was, for woman, the one thing needful ! " 

" That's so overdone. All it wants is some sense 
of the commonest, a good digestion, and a maid. Just 
think of the innocence, and trust, and loyalty of a mind 
that can pause for twenty-five years to cling to its youth, 
because youth is the one beautiful thing it has known." 

Lady Grindal glanced benevolently at the thin 
shoulders of Miss Arabella. '' The pose has certainly 
some originality to recommend it ! " 

''How womanbh you are I Those poor unprotected 
shoulders touch me far more than the mat-white ones 
of the average girl. They are infinitely more novel in 
that marvellous frill. Girls are so monotonous ! And 
the deuce of it is, that if a girl does happen to be a 
shade above the average now," he added with genuine 
sadness, *' she does something and suffers social eclipse 
right off the reel But, hang it all, what's that ? " 

Mike, who had been loaned to the Gabbett house- 
hold for the occasion, was just in the act of announcing 
the Bechers. 

** That," said Lady Grindal cheerfully, " is a girl — 
and quite unoriginal, for if I'm not vastly mistaken 
her dress was made in Paris." 
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One of the charms of Max Morland was that never 
by any chance did he permit any woman to see that 
he was eager to leave her for another. Lady Grindal, 
besides being his aunt-in-law was also his godmother, 
yet, to her well-pleased amusement, he continued with 
unabated gaiety to talk to her for full five more 
minutes. And it was Miss Arabella in the end who 
carried him off, with great generosity, to deliver him 
up to the new girl, whose sunny freshness had brought 
a sad, quaint quaking into her own tired, sunless 
little heart. 

While he was convoying her across the room Max 
looked down kindly at the cold little shoulders ; with 
an almost feminine intuition of what was passing in 
her mind he paused, and turned her gently in the 
opposite direction. 

"Let's have some coffee," said he, "before you 
present me to Miss Becher. Tm awfully glad I came 
to stay with my aunt," he went on, in a gentle, 
caressing way, that nearly brought the tears to Miss 
Arabella's eyes. " I've come to the conclusion that 
I'm having the pleasantest holiday of my whole life. 
This is a perfect little paradise of peace." 

" Oh, indeed, it's very peaceful," said Miss Arabella^ 
with faint discontent. 

" But it's anything but dull ; that's the charm of it. 
Peace without dulness is what we're all scouring the 
earth to discover, and here it is, a day's journey from 
town. There's everything here," he said, stooping 
tenderly nearer with the sugar-basin, his coat-sleeve 
brushing her hair and thrilling her down to her 
tremulous toes ; " everything, that makes the charm 
of social life. All the movement and the colour, and 
the good-breeding" — he glanced at a cameo out- 
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lining the rough edge of her collar-bone — " and the 
good taste. I wonder if you know how beautiful your 
jewels and your china seem to people sick of shoddy 
imitations ? Then the sea and the mountains shut you 
off completely from the abounding noise and vulgarity 
of the great world. I'm most awfully glad I came." 

" I think we're all most awfully glad," she simpered. 
Then bethinking herself, she blushed blue, and ordered 
her lips discreetly. " Perhaps," she faltered, " perhaps 
we had now better join Miss Judith Becher." 

Max gave her his arm with a sort of leisurely 
reluctance, of which she often afterwards thought, 
and as she laid her small, bird-like claw upon his 
coat-sleeve gingerly, with a brilliant smile upon his 
lips he repressed a shudder heroically, and hoped in 
all sincerity that the strange red crook at the end of 
her elbow appeared less odious to her in the looking- 
glass than to him in the flesh. 

While he had been ameliorating life for Miss 
Arabella, Max had, nevertheless, taken excellent care 
to lose nothing of the bright pleasure on Judith's face 
and the soft gaiety of her laugh. And when at last Miss 
Arabella having made her set little presentation speech, 
which in five-and-twenty years had altered neither 
in word nor syllable, had tripped off, a small, lean 
smile upon her lips, and in her heart a pathetic little 
prayer against envy — for Miss Arabella walked always 
in the fear of God — Max sat down delightedly, and 
prepared to reap the reward of his self-sacrifice. 

His way with new women was to give them their 
head and listen. And into this way Judith gladly fell. 

She was bubbling over with words and happiness, 
and felt extremely proud to have secured so attentive 
^1)4 siiggestiv^ aji aydiepce^ that which had hitherto 
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hung on her skirts having had a somewhat open- 
mouthed and explanation-demanding look about it 
which was embarrassing. 

She appeared to take a keen interest in her fellow- 
creatures ; Max, therefore, directed his inquiries accord- 
ingly. Having discussed one or two with blithe 
rapidity, an old clergyman crossed the field of vision. 
He had all the length of feature and face and the 
irritating meekness of a window-saint, and his white 
hair rose like a cloud of spun silver above his aston- 
ished eyes and his infantile smoothness of forehead. 
Judith replied to an eager look of her companion's. 

" That," said she, " is the rector. He's known about 
here as * T'hould Shwann.* " 

"Which shows that the people have more sense 
than their betters. He's altogether too picturesque a 
figure-head to be set aside and forgotten in a little 
sea-board parish. He'd have adorned the bench." 

" Perhaps," said Judith, " it's the picturesqueness of 
his mind that has stood in the way of his advance- 
ment. There's a mediaeval touch about it He's just 
told me that this would be a 4^eauteous land but 
for the myriads on its surface all swarming down to 
hell. In the next breath he announced that God 
would shortly empty the vials of His wrath upon the 
German nation for their manufacture of shoddy goods 
and vile interpretation of the Scriptures, and he hoped 
I hadn't absorbed any damning doctrines with my 
other accomplishments." 

" What an absolutely delightful old man ! You must 
introduce me to him." Suddenly he grew quite grave. 
" Think of what his bigotry and narrowness imply — 
the truth, the steadfastness, the grim rectitude of the 
man. It's a new sensation to come across so well- 
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preserved a remains. It's like dropping suddenly on 
Calvin or Knox in the flesh at a party." 

" They're about the last two persons I should care to 
meet at a party," said she, regarding him reflectively. 
" You're extraordinarily lenient. Perhaps "—she made 
a move as though she would stand up — "perhaps 
you'd like to talk to Mr. Melville of hell and other 
cheerful topics and see how far you would agree." 

" I should like much better to talk to you on less 
weighty and difficult matters if you'll allow me." 

Judith rearranged herself In her chair. 

"May I, for instance, inquire the reason of your 
pained expression when you glanced just now at 
Miss Arabella?" he asked. 

" Oh t I was thinking how astonished her poor 
shoulders looked. I was also thinking that her dress, 
in spite of its awfulness, has a striking family likeness 
to my own, and I didn't like it in the very least." 

" But she did ; a decorous smile of triumph lit up 
her countenance while she went over you just now. 
Hasn't it occurred to you," he said in a half-shy, 
boyish way, " that those poor shoulders are rather 
touching? " 

Her lai^e eyes rested upon him curiously. 

" It certainly hasn't. And I don't think it has to 
her either, else she wouldn't show quite so much of 
them. You appear to look at things in a different 
way altogether from mine. Now I think Mr. Melville's 
a bloodthirsty old wretch, and Miss Arabella's 
shoulders frightful. 1 wonder how you would r^ard 
a murderer — or — or — a liar, for instance." 

" A murderer would be pretty sure to be interesting, 
and liars arc notoriously a charming people." 

" Oh 1 It must be a great strain on the intellect 
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to feel kindly all round. Is that one of the things 
one learns in the world ? " 

" How much do you know of the world ? " 

She leaned nearer him. 

" Nothing,** she whispered ; " but the people here 
think I do. It's my dress, you see, and arriving sud- 
denly from foreign parts and speaking in unknown 
tongues. It would be fearful to have to confess 
ignorance to the ignorant, but I don't mind telling 
you that this is my very first party. Did you notice 
if I looked — new when I came in ? " 

" You looked just right" 

She blushed quickly. 

"Do you say that from the same motive that 
makes you find Miss Arabella's shoulders pathetic, 
and the * old swan ' charming ? I am extremely real 
to myself, you see, especially just lately, so I like to 
be considered as a real person, not as a picture, or 
labelled on Christian principles." 

" You are very real also to other people. No one 
will be the least likely to label you on Christian 
principles. I see my aunt making her way to us. 
She wants to know you." 

" Dear me ! I hope I am right They all quake 
a little under your aunt's worldly eye. She doesn't 
love murderers and liars, does she ? and find pathos 
in strangely-made shoulders ? " 

" No. They amuse her." 

" Ah ! " she said joyfully, " that's easier and much 
more agreeable." 

When Lady Grindal came near them, Judith stood 
up in an expectant, rather respectful way, that struck 
the older woman as being very becoming and singularly 
unmodem. 
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"This is Miss Becher," said Max, after his nice, 
boyish fashion ; " and it's her first party." 

" But it isn't, after all," she said, smiling round on 
him. " I quite forgot that I had been at one once 
before, and I had to talk all the time to a German 
Professor of Philology." 

" I hope you enjoyed that party," said Lady Grindal, 
smiling herself, just because no one could look at any 
creature so gay and bright as Judith without smiling. 

"Oh yes, I enjoyed it very much indeed. The 
German Professor ate quite half a yard of garlic 
sausage, with a champing-bit sort of sound, and drank 
six fl^ons of beer, also audibly ; and he said that 
in anything approaching true culture England was, 
at least, fifty years behind the times." 

Here Mike broke in with a mystic announcement, 
and a blare as of trumpets in his voice. 

" What on earth does he mean ? " asked Lady 
Grindal. She had lost the words in her absorbed 
inspection of the man, his inimitable supremacy of 
bearing, and the wealth of crested buttons upon his 
spare person. 

" It means tea," said Judith. " But what else we 
may expect depends altogether upon Miss Arabella's 
mood. We may get untold quantities of things, 
we may get watercress sandwiches. I'm very hungry. 
I do hope her mood may incline towards meat" 

"What governs her mood ? '* Max asked. 

" Church history. If she's on patriarchal times the 
table overflows ; if she's among the ascetics it's water- 
cress. Oh, are you to take me in ? The Professor, 
somehow, foi^ot that part of the business ; I had to 
trot in his wake. This is a much more real party." 

Lady Grindal turned from the sleek, slack arm of 
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the rector to watch the two as they stood awaiting 
further orders, some hitch having resulted in the 
enforced pause of the whole party. 

His aunt was accustomed to Max and his enthusi- 
asms, but never had he looked at one of them after 
quite the same fashion as he did at this one ; and 
in some odd, inexplicable way, this raw girl had 
touched the lady's own serenity. 

For Judith the evening was one uninterrupted glow 
of surprise and joy, into which there came but one 
little falter. 

It was when tea was over. Miss Arabella's mood 
had been propitious. The table groaned under its 
load of meat and fish and fowl and cunningly-wrought 
" shapes " of divers colours, set about the board in 
rakish style on picturesque dishes and saucers of rare 
china and quaint silver, with here and there crystal 
bowls of forget-me-nots. Miss Arabella's pathetic 
fancy. 

But just as Judith was smiling broadly all over her 
face at something Morland was telling her, she felt 
a little warning hand upon her arm, and in her ear 
a small reproving "Hem!" and she awoke to the 
facts that the " old swan " was reading the Scriptures 
and Miss Arabella was horror-stricken. 

The rector had selected a chapter, from Job, and 
he read it sorrowfully. 

Judith looked up quickly to see how her companion 
took it Quite apart from her, seemingly. 

He was bending towards the old rector, his mouth 
grave and tender, his eyes aglow with gentle reverence. 

Judith flushed in shame and contrition. She felt as 
contemptible to herself as though she had tittered ; at 
the same time, she contrived furtively to watch Max. 
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The " Portion " was followed by a prayer, long and 
hopeless, thick with disconcerting allusions to the 
ultimate fate of those present. But still did the eyes 
of Max, just visible between his long feminine fingers, 
glow with soft devotion. His mouth remained always 
sweet and serious. His whole being seemed to be 
absorbed in the quaint act of worship. 

So sharply was Judith struck with the greatness of 
his attitude compared with the paltriness of her own, 
that her breath came slowly and with a trace of pain. 
And when the much-diverted Lady Grindal glanced 
in her direction, she was surprised at the paleness of 
the little, soft-tinted, child-like face. 

But Max saw nothing of the pallor or the unac- 
customed meekness about the mouth, he was making 
the very most of his opportunities, revelling to the 
uttermost in delicious devotionai emotion. 

" It was a poem," he said, as they returned to the 
drawing-room. " After all, in the whole wide world 
there's no beauty like that of a true faith — in any 
God, while an honest God's the noblest work of man." 

Judith gasped softly, which reminded Mr. Morland 
of his duty. 

" I wonder how it struck you ? " he said, looking 
down at her with a sudden return of his old interest. 

" I — I thought it was— rather — peculiar. Perhaps," 
she said, hesitating, "perhaps I didn't quite under- 
stand." 

For one instant his face fell, the next it shone gaily. 

" If you hadn't thought it — rather peculiar," said 
he with his soft laugh, " I rather think I should have 
been disappointed. When you do — quite understand 
— f — I hope I may be there to see," 

She turned her face up to him a little breathlessly. 
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Started away slightly and laid a detaining hand on 
Captain Becher's arm — he happened to be just pass- 
ing. Max discovered on the instarrt a very pretty 
pathos in the girl's quick, unconsidered gesture, in her 
appeal, and the old man's ready answer, and in a few 
minutes he found himself as much interested in the 
old captain, as, after a more strenuous fashion, he had, 
the moment before, been in the embarrassing anticipa- 
tions of the flame-breathing rector. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

The interest of Max Morland in all things appertain- 
ing to the house of Becher became so absorbing that 
he b^an to spend three parts of his day presumably 
at Ballybruflf, but as the whole village knew, down 
by the beach with Judith, or out in the boat, or up in 
the mountains, or far in the woods, but always with 
Judith. And oddly enough it was only Max's aunt, 
who loved him as though he had been that son she 
had never borne, who was in any sort of way the least 
anxious on Judith's account 

The captain, when the possible truth first broke 
upon him, felt curiously cold and stricken. He 
watched the two talking on the lawn with their heads 
close together for a minute, then he went to his study 
to argue out the matter with himself, when he found 
it was memory that had chilled him to the bone. 
Upon this he called himself " the deuce of an old ass," 
put a match to the fire laid for lighting, and took 
down " Burton on Melancholy." And this work he 
perused for a fiill hour without one solitary glimmer 
of understanding. 

But so far as the young man himself was concerned. 
Captain Becher felt a most peaceful and pleasing sense 
of trust and security, of which agreeable mood Miss 
Becher largely partook. There stirred besides in her 
bosom little thrills and flickers of sentiment that fre- 
quently astonished her, and sent her to the windows 
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whence she could perceive the young people returning 
from the mountains, or the woods, or the waters, with 
a slowness that, in such quick and ardent creatures, 
interested her greatly. 

Neither brother nor sister had yet mentioned the 
matter in words. They had certainly been betrayed 
into a shyly discreet look or two, but to speak out of 
such things required thought, circumspection, and a 
considerable amount of brazen courage. 

It was therefore somewhat of a shock to Miss 
Becher when Lady Grindal, one day, bore down upon 
her and plunged quite naturally into the discussion 
of possibilities. It was also a surprise to Miss 
Becher that, after a quite inexplicable fashion, she 
presently found herself almost in an attitude of 
defending the lady's own nephew. 

" My brother tells me," said she gently, " that no 
one could have written those strange and enthralling 
works that Mr. Morland has most kindly permitted 
us to see, unless he were a man of most brilliant 
attainments." 

" Ah," said Lady Grindal, " brilliancy is a delight- 
ful thing when you don't happen to be married to 
it" She spoke as one having authority, and with 
reason, for she herself had, for many years, revolved 
a fatigued atom in the scintillations of a star. 

'* He is certainly one of the nicest-minded young 
men I have ever met, and of a truly affectionate dis- 
position," pursued Miss Becher with gentle insistence ; 
for never having herself been domesticated with 
brilliancy she thought deep and hushed things of it, 
and for many another reason did her heart incline 
tenderly towards the young man. " It is delightful 
to hear him speak of his mother." 
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" Ah yes, Max does really speak very nicely of his 
mother, and in his way he was very fond of her. She 
lived mostly in the country ; Max thought it suited 
her best : he used to call her a country idyll." Lady 
Grindal dreamily lifted a fine Roman nose to catch 
the sea breeze. ** She was as good an old woman as 
ever lived, rugged featured and swarthy. Only that 
her blood was quite startlingly blue, you'd have sworn 
she was a gipsy. Max got his beauty from his father. 
I noticed the la^t time I was in his rooms that he 
had put his inimitable touch upon her portrait She 
is now a superb old marquise with a delicate scorn 
about the nose." 

" Ah," said Miss Becher, " I think one likes a son 
to idealise his mother." 

" I should myself prefer a son whose love idealised 
me," said Lady Grindal briskly, "but whose paint- 
brush left me intact" 

Miss Becher looked perplexed. 

** But," interposed the lady quickly, " you mustn't 
misunderstand me. Max believes firmly in the truth 
of his amended portrait There are, however, other 
rugged things in life that he may not be able to level 
with a paint-brush. I know my nephew : he requires 
smooth living to do justice to himself — to be at his 
best — and Max's best is, as you know, a very pleasant 
best But a life made easy for him is a necessity, 
and he is no more responsible in the matter than 
though he had weak lungs, and couldn't stand the 
east wind." 

''But," said Miss Becher, opening her innocent 
eyes to their widest, — ^* But he is so very fortunate a 
young man. He has great talents, and his profession ! 
There is a career before him ! " 
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" Professions, rather, and careers ! Max is as 
generously varied in his aims as he is in his sym- 
pathies. You see, dear Miss Becher, he hasn't yet 
merged into any homogeneous whole. At this pre- 
sent moment he is a University Extension Lecturer, 
a journalist, a painter, and a novelist. It's the variety 
of Max that makes his charm, but it also makes a 
settled income for him exceedingly desirable." 

'* Oh ! " was all that Miss Becher could find to say. 
The commercial aspect the conversation appeared to 
be assuming embarrassed and hurt her. 

^ Max has three thousand potinds," went on Lady 
Grindal prosaically ; " how much has Judith ? " 

Miss Becher flushed and flinched a little as though 
the question had hurt her physically. 

*' Ju — ^Judith, poor child, has only a thousand, and 
everything here is entailed, even — my — small jointure." 

"Ah yes," said Lady Grindal in a kind, pleasant 
voice. "That is one of the disabilities of women. 
Their income so often passes with their life to those 
they least wish to benefit by it, and they have no 
possible means of avenging themselves upon their 
successors. Men, you see, can do a great deal in that 
way with no personal inconvenience whatsoever. My 
jointure goes to a person I detest with all my heart, 
else, of course, Max's prospects need give us no 
anxiety. But you must remember a thousand pounds 
means fifty pounds a year. I hope it's tied up sensibly." 

" N-no, it's left entirely in Judith's hands. But — 
but with a man like — Mr. Morland ! " 

"Ah! Miss Becher, the belongings of versatile 
brilliancy flourish best under sound legal restrictions. 
Directly Max proposes, as he will, have it tied up 
without a moment's delay." 
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" Surely — surely," faltered Miss Becher, " you know 
nothing against Mr. Morland's — character ? " 

" Good gracious ! no. But that proves nothing," 
she added slowly, " except that the only temptations 
that women ever take into account don't happen to be 
in Max's line." Which under the circumstances — 
Miss Becher for sole audience — was a somewhat un- 
kind generalisation. " The temptations," she went on, 
** that trip up him and the like of him are elusive things 
that one can neither name nor classify, still less guard 
against, so genial and pleasant-seeming are they. I 
have watched him from his birth I I know ! " There 
was a little touch of finality in the way she moved a 
bracelet It disturbed Miss Becher. 

" He — he strikes me as being a most lovable young 
man," said she, almost wistfully. 

" Ah t " The quick breath might have been a sigh. 
" He's the most irrepressibly and exasperatingly 
lovable person I have ever known, or, for that matter, 
any one else. But it's just for this very reason that 
you must tie up Judith's little fortune carefully." 

Miss Becher's eyelids began to twitch in a nervous 
little way they occasionally had. She stood up and 
rang the bell for tea, with a faint hope that the maid 
would' l3e quick in bringing it These contradictory 
assertions disarranged the fine placidity of mind bred 
of the sea and the everlasting hills. She felt almost 
as though the sacred and lawful event of a God-fearing 
life were being turned under her very eyes into some 
violent eruption of nature. 

" Oh," said Lady Grindal, "here they come ! And 
— yes — she's too soft, and sweet, and — perishable- 
looking for this undertaking I " 

But this really was an occasion upon which Miss 
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Becher felt herself justified in protesting. There was 
a limit to meekness. 

" My young cousin," she said rigidly, " has excellent 
principles." 

" Yes, yes ! " said the other absently, " of course 
she has ; but she hasn't self-insistence enough, she's 
not sufficiently exacting and self-respecting and high- 
minded — not modem enough, in short, to be the wife 
of a neurotic." 

The word was new to Miss Becher, and to her 
sensitive ears it did not sound " nice." She therefore 
bent her eyes to the sea-breeze and changed the 
subject But it had given her the same uncomfort- 
able feeling as did the mention of French novels, the 
ballet, and Bridget's discreetly veiled and necessary 
reports upon the periodical indispositions of the cows. 

When, directly afterwards, Judith and Morland 
came in, heather-scented and happy, there was a 
perplexed doubt and a question in each of her gentle 
eyes that interested and touched Max very much 
indeed. When he had given his aunt and Judith their 
tea he went and sat by Miss Becher, and presently 
she was listening to all sorts of absurd and laughable 
little things that brought her very close to the teller; 
while she, in her turn, was betraying, quite uncon- 
sciously, all the clues to her simple life. She felt so 
blithe and secure, so young even, that she g^ew 
nervous in the end, and dropped stitches in her 
knitting. 

His aunt had once said of Max that he radiated 
hope and joy just as other men did tobacco. It seemed 
as diough there was some truth in the statement 

When he came, radiant with duty-doing, to remind 
Judith that she had promised to show him a picture. 
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Lady Grtndal turned and shook her head solemnly at 
her hostess. 

"Ah!" she said, "just what I feared would come 
to pass has come to pass. You're in love with him 
yourself now, and I may as well resign myself to the 
inevitable," 

" But oh ! Lady Grindal " 

" But oh ! Miss Becher, you make one envy you. 
I wonder how long it is since last / blushed. By the 
way, that's an idea, ' My last blush.' Ill surest it 
to Max for a poem or a short story. Don't you see, 
I'm in love with him myself, too, and so, in another 
way, is your brother, and the end of it all will be that 
Max will get just exactly what he wants." 

"Perhaps," said Miss Becher, with a pronounced 
and beaming smile, — " Perhaps he deserves it." 

" Perhaps he does. All I am afraid of is that when a 
man has got into the habit of getting all that he wants 
because no one will ever learn how to refuse him 
anything, his wife may sometimes fall rather short" 

" Aunt Dolly," said Max, so soon as he had her to 
himself, " you've been doing your best to ruin the 
simple charm of that elderly infant. You've been 
ramming steady incomes, and house-rent, and the 
price of coals down her guileless throat. You've been 
tampering with an innocent, and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself." 

" We're a commercial nation. Max, and beef is a 
shilling a pound, while sordid details are inseparable 
from a precarious income. That's a pretty girl and 
a nice girl. She is made for leisure. I don't like to 
think of her darning socks beside a briquette fire, or 
sewing Upes on the babies' petticoats by an entirely 
empty grate " 
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" Oh, for Heaven's sake- 
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" Yet these things will happen." 

" There are incomes to one's hand and to spare, and 
Fm not a fool. Besides, Tm not entirely penniless." 

"It might be better, perhaps, if you had been. 
' Needs must when the devil drives ' may be a sordid 
note in a life, but it's one that stands hard wear, 
and," she went on gravely, "it suits many constitu- 
tions. It would have been, perhaps, better for you 
if you had had more of it." 

"You know you're getting on uncomfortable 
ground," said Max, putting his arm about her 
shoulders boyishly, and turning her towards the sea, 
which lay to the back of them, a dancing, gold-flecked 
sheet of blue. " Look at that, and forget wills and 
other atrocities." 

" I can't forget them, boy, and I'll have my say out, 
once for all. It was brutal. He poured money upon 
you for twenty-four years, and made poverty impossible 
to one of your kind. Then he left you jf 3000. He 
should have left you all or nothing." 

" But even with my magnificent ;^i 50 a year I'm not 
in any degraded state of poverty yet," said Max gaily. 
" Look at my trousers, they always betray a man ; 
they're in quite a decent state of preservation. I can't 
boast one honest patch upon my boots, and I'll give 
you my word of honour as to the irreproachable con- 
dition of my socks. I myself " 

"You're you. Max, and you'll remain you to the 
end of the chapter. Can't you see that what's enough 
for a man who has a score of houses always open to 
him won't make one home that will suit you. Max, or 
your like ? You won't be content with the brilliancies 
4>{ other people's houses once you're married ; you'll 
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want them in your own. Besides, now )rour work 
happens for the time to,be your favourite amusement 
When you have to buckle to, in the vein or out of it, 
to get bacon for breakfast, and meat for dinner, and to 
pay the washing bill, work will no longer either amuse 
or edify you." 

" I suppose, as a matter of fact, you think her too 
good for me," he said, with curious hesitancy and a 
quiver of irrepressible pain about his mouth. His aunt 
pushed a trailing brier carefully out of her path with 
the point of her parasol. The sudden self-distrust of 
the nervous temperament is not a pleasant thing to 
witness, and Lady Grindal knew its indications by 
heart. 

" No," she said kindly, " not at all. The girl's a nice 
girl, but you might do vastly better than to marry a 
village maid." 

" No man could do better," said Max softly, " than 
to marry Judith Becher." 

His aunt sniffed up the air benevolently. 

" One now and then meets with perfection crowned 
with an income," she observed absently. 

" 1 detest perfection as much as I do fortune-hunt- 
ing," said Max hotly. " Possibilities in men and 
circumstances are what go to the making of men." 

" Of some men. Your type, to be a success, needs 
sun and light and change and colour ready to hand, and 
these things require an income, without the dull, sordid 
grubbing that goes to the making of all incomes." 

" My dear aunt," he pleaded, " if only heaven had 
been pleased to endow you with an eye for landscape ! " 

She laid her hand gently on his arm. 

" Max, it would hurt me — it would hurt me a good 
deal — to see you a failure. And the very fact of see- 
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ing your wife becoming a drudge would make you a 
failure." 

He drew a quick breath through his teeth. 

"That is extremely probable. The mere thought 
has an extinguishing effect. I could hardly think, 
though, that I am the man to let my wife become a — 
drudge ! And yet," he went on, finding some pale in- 
terest in the problem, " the fact, ignoble as it is, has in 
its time given inspiration to other men." Half uncon- 
sciously he paused and {glanced back at the Bechers* 
house. " To me it's absolutely incomprehensible." 

"There's no accounting for men, still less for 
geniuses; one, we're told, found his inspiration in 
rotten apples." 

They walked on in silence ; even the musical swift 
swish of a scythe and the odour of the fresh hay sap 
failed to catch Max's attention. 

" That's a bad sign," thought his aunt " She won't 
get crystallised into a poem, poor little thing, and 
pass off harmlessly like the others." 

" She's so fresh, so sweet, so — growing ! " he burst 
out at last. 

" Yes, I wonder," she continued, in an impersonal, 
musing way, " if it's quite fair of any man to bind a girl 
before she's been given a chance to take one compre- 
hensive look round — a girl.with all the bloom on her?" 

" Well, really, she's done nothing at least to deserve 
that torn rag of speech." 

" Ah ! I knew it had perhaps been used before, 
and might disturb you, but it applies to Judith. Let 
me have her for a year before you plunge into any 
formal folly." 

" But why ? " he said quickly. " Isn't it better that 
she should lose an illusion or two with me — some one 
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— always near, who has himself been througn the mill 
— to break the shock for her — ^to explain things ? " 

"It depends, I'm inclined to think, upon the nature 
of the — things, and who has been the cause of their 
requiring explanation. I can quite easily imagine a 
state of affairs in which explanation might possibly 
mean — persuasion. A girl should not be subjected 
to this process, in expert hands, until she has had a 
fair look round." 

" Ah ! What are you insinuating against me now ? " 

* His aunt glanced indulgently at a fleecy cloud. 

" Nothing in life, dear boy. Your powers of persua- 
sion, you surely will allow, are all that can be desired." 

He laughed. 

" Oh, well, I don't persuade people to their hurt." 

" No, to your pleasure." 

" Well, if if s also to theirs." 

" Then it's all right, supposing it be to their profit 
as well." 

" Phew ! There flaunts the commercial taint ! 
Must you always carry a profit-and-loss ledger in 
your waistcoat pocket?" 

" Always, so long as you have to work for a living. 
It's entirely impossible to keep the commercial taint out 
of life under three thousand a year, and simple wants." 

"If that were true it would spoil the best work." 

Lady Grindal looked at him slowly. 

" No," said she, " but it would spoil yours." 

" Ah ! When you hit you hit well out from the 
shoulder." An instant later he broke into an amused 
laugh. " Upon my word, I believe we were on the 
very brink of a squabble — we two ! It's this primitive 
soil, I believe. There's something frightfully demora- 
lising in the country. I defy any sane person but 
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those connected with fish to quarrel on an asphalted 
pavement" 

" Yes, civilisation suits us best I wish I had left 
you to it, Max, and tlie village to its repose. And 
this is my very last word on the subject, and — even 
if I didn't like the girl for herself, why, I should like 
her because you do." 

Max was so very uninteresting and depressed all 
through dinner that Lady Grindal felt almost sorry 
that she had trenched on the dull domain of hard fact 

It was the way with many wiser people where Max 
Morland was concerned. To dash so vivid and sweet 
a spirit with dull commonplace was like smothering 
a sunbeam with dust Better surely, in so grey a 
world, let the dust lie than stop the play of a sunb^im. 

Max was strangely restless and absent all through 
the evening and far on into the night He could not 
sleep except in hag-ridden snatches, and when he 
came down in the morning he looked tired, pathetic, 
and pallid, causing his aunt to feel miserable, anxious, 
regretful, and not a little guilty. No one, indeed, ever 
brought hurt to Max without being pursued by an 
inexplicable feeling of his own guilt. 

Lady Grindal's words had fastened on to Max, 
breeding in him a haunting consciousness of some un- 
speakable weakness somewhere and a great distrust 
in himself. This mood, transient happily, is to Max 
and the like of him a pain, compared with which all 
other agonies are but as little pin-pricks. 

At this time the mere thought of failure would 
cause Max to feel faint and giddy, and although his 
love for Judith had engulfed him as tumultuously as 
though the great waters had gone over him, yet in 
this bleak and elemental mood his whole vehement 
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nature shrank from doing less than the best for so 
soft and innocent a trust as she. 

While dressing he resolved to go that very day to 
London, and to let his aunt have the girl for a year, 
provided, of course, she could get her. But of this 
he had little doubt. There was an artistic complete- 
ness in the combination of himself and Judith, their 
union lay quite evidently directly in the Divine Line. 
The belief of Max in his accurate instinct for the 
trend of the Divine Line was touching. 

During the year that Judith should spend with his 
aunt, Max, on his part, could accomplish anything, 
for his object was mighty and his courage magnificent, 
— or would be when he felt a little better. 

About ten o'clock he went out to lean on the 
wooden gate that led into the road, his eyes, dark with 
renunciation, fixed upon the one chimney of the 
Bechers' house visible from where he stood. 

While musing, a soft spasm of virtue — which was 
frequently the case when an unpleasant duty lay 
ahead of him, got hold of Max tenderly, turned him 
about, and bent his steps in the direction of the 
Gabbetts' ancient ruin ; and there, for two stricken 
hours, did he sit to renew their youth for the old 
woman who had bent to her fate and for the " girl " 
who still blindly fought it. 

He looked at their books and their chickens and 
the calf, and Miss Arabella gave him raspberries and 
cream and a bunch of forget-me-nots, while, in token 
of gratitude, he touched up some of her crayon 
portraits — wonderful creations, with egg-shaped noses 
and vast dim eyes— and took the most kindly, patient, 
and conscientious care to instruct her in the art of 
humanising her monsters. 
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But whether with careless ease he poured out know- 
ledge, or listened to the domestic history of the calf 
and the decay of the family, he was always sunny, 
simple, and sympathetic. Nothing seemed able to 
strike a false note in him. For although he had derived 
huge entertainment from his explorations, he had 
touched himself nevertheless many times in the course 
of that morning quite as deeply as he had touched those 
two simple women. And his own sensations made for 
Max Morland an unfailing moral thermometer ; while 
a spasm of virtue affected his spirits in much the 
same fashion as does a sherry and bitters that of 
other men. 

Thus, when he arrived late at the Bechers', great with 
resolve, his face shone, and the captain. Miss Becher, 
and Judith came simultaneously to the conclusion 
that of all his moods this strange one of, so to speak, 
vehement silence was the most arresting, the most 
lovable, the most astonishing. 

When he and Judith went together down to the 
beach she felt curious and tremulously happy, and a 
little bit as though she were at church. Somehow, at 
the same time, she felt as she had once done when 
she had seen a little English child buried in a half- 
forgotten old German graveyard, just as though the 
dusk had swallowed up the dawn too quickly and 
there was no mid-day. 

"I shall have to go back to London to-morrow," 
said Max suddenly, looking straight out before him, 
his face ennobled and uplifted by a sort of high- 
principled pain, " I must — I must." 

All at once sea and hills, sky and principles were 
blotted out, and he saw only a face of startled dismay 
upturned under a wide-brimmed hat. He dropped 
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a boat-hook and seized her hands. " Judith, Judith/' 
he cried softly. " Oh, Judith, do you think you 
could love me, dear?" 

She started, flushed, and paled, then with a quick 
petulant movement she turned her face away from 
him up towards the hills. 

" I — I don't think I — can help loving you — I " 

The dull sadness in her voice startled and seemed 
to reproach him ; he caught her hands more firmly 
and eagerly. 

'* Look at me, Judith, look up at me, dear. What 
is it, dearest? what is it?" 

She moved nearer to him, and then retreated 
trembling. 

" I don't know, Mr. Morland. I — I — wish you 
could tell me what it is." 

" I think — I think, perhaps — it's because you're a 
little afraid of the newness of it all," he said gently. 

"But I think— it's myself I'm afraid of — not the 
newness. It doesn't feel so very — new — somehow. 
It isn't that." 

"But," he gasped, natural* man now every inch of 
him, " but — but — surely — that professor ? " 

She stared at him, and the blank dismay on his 
face gave her wisdom. She flushed and laughed. 

"The mere suggestion would have killed him on 
the spot I — I — haven't had any previous — practice, 
you know — I hadn't any opportunity," she explained 
apologetically. "But it isn't new. I've known about 
it, in a way, ever since I was bom — no, it isn't new, 
and it isn't that at all." 

She smiled and looked at him, then she sighed, and 
looked at her feet. 

"I — I'm not — good," she went on, "except in an 
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everyday sort of way, and I'm not religious, except 
just — in the usual way, you know. Now you are — 
your goodness and your religion are quite unusual, 
phenomenal sorts of things ; and I don't understand 
them very well. I feel somehow — a little shy of 
them " — she was looking so winning, sorry, and 
perplexed, that Max permitted her to proceed un- 
challenged — " I feel about them rather as I feel when 
amongst the best china, rough and clumsy, you know 
— ^hardly adroit enough for companionship with such 
costly, rare, and delicate things." 

Max laughed softly. 

"Then it's the religion and — things— that are at 
fault," he said. " You couldn't be rough and clumsy, 
you soft, sweet, dear little Judith." Upon which he 
comforted and consoled and reassured her ; and no 
man ever spoke or looked as Max at his best could 
speak and look, nor could any man have felt more 
poignantly and purely and simply than he all that he 
professed and promised that day on the yellow sands, 
to the eternal music of the little waves and the sweet 
sea-breezes. 

"Another thing," said Judith presently, as they 
made for the boat-house, " I'm absolutely useless, and 
every one you know seems to do something, or to 
have done something, or to be going to do it. And 
most of the things are great — or intend to be— some 
day." 

"Women," he exclaimed, " are made to do nothing, 
and to do it well You do it better than any one I 
have met yet. You don't suppose, surely, that I want 
your shoulders to be bent to the tragedy of work 
that's rounding the back of every second woman one 
meets. Ye gods I Imagine you — doing — something. 
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The most hideous thing in nature is any trace of 
work on the face or figure or hands of a woman — 
not expressly created for purposes of charing ! It 
has a most dastardly trick of getting on to her soul." 

"Doesn't it ever get on to a man's soul, then?" 
asked Judith, with kindly interest. 

" If it does, no one's any the worse. Welts and 
seams and wrinkles make men, but they unmake 
women. This rampaging greed for work is the present- 
day curse. Directly she joins in it, a woman slips 
from her throne into the — gutter. She forfeits her 
birthright, the crown of her womanhood, the essence 
of her supremacy I " 

" But supposing the poor thing has to ? " demanded 
Judith, on a practical impulse, as she shouldered an oar. , 

" The need is the saddest part of the tragedy," said 
Max gloomily. 

" But it takes the blame from the poor woman, and 
makes her more comfortable perhaps. If a poor 
creature is converted into a sort of blot upon nature 
by the fault of other people, then severely scolded as 
well for — interfering with the balance of the landscape 
— it is rather hard on her, you see." 
I Their eyes met, and together they burst into a gay 
taugh. Max was never a conscious prig, although, 
without doubt, priggishness entered largely enough 
into his agile versatility, and he was always as delight- 
fully ready to laugh at himself as to argue stoutly in 
favour of the redeeming phase of any mood that 
happened for the moment to beset him. 

" You don't object to my carrying an oar on occa- 
sion, or doing a little light navigation, do you?" 
demanded Judith. 

" So long as you work at your amusements, by all 
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means work like a galley slave, provided, of course, 
you don't show any resulting wear and tear ! " 

" That's satisfactory. I don't like sauntering. I 
should detest a land where it's always afternoon. 
Living is too strong and quick and lovely to dawdle. 
I want to rush at it" 

" We'll rush together," he said, with tender eyes. 

" Yes," she cried joyously, " down a smooth, shining 
hill like that, and at the bottom we'll find the sea, 
all shining, too, and dancing " — she caught her breath 
— *' but I've forgotten the winter — the greyness ! " 

" We'll want that for movement and change," said 
Max readily. 

"You're thinking of things in a picture-book sort 
of way," she objected. 

" No," said he, " only just as they come. There is as 
much good to be found in winter as in summer, dear." 

"But now — this minute," she said, in a hushed 
voice, " I can't think of any good in which there isn't 
sun and blue and dancing and leaping and glittering 
with joy! Why — why did you remind me of the 
winter ? " 

"But we can follow the summer, dear," he told 
her tenderly. " Besides," he added, with his brilliant 
smile, " we can make summer wherever we are." 

She looked up at him gravely for a minute or two. 

" Yes, of course we can," she said at last " It was 
horrid of me to bother. I wonder," she went on, with 
a slight frown, — " S^wonder if being spendidly happy 
weakens your mind. I seem to be getting absolutely 
ridiculous frights all this afternoon. I oughtn't to, 
you know, it's foolish," she said, with a little laugh. 
"Obviously it is a weakened mind." She paused 
and leaned lightly against a rock, all warm with the 
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sunlight, and for several minutes she was silent ; and 
there were so many pretty things to notice about her, 
and the changes of her face were so good to see, that 
Max was silent also. 

" I feel so funny and cold," she said at last, " and — 
and unsure ; and yet wherever you are you'll make 
summer, and wherever you go Til go with you, and 
your summer will be mine ! " 

There was a gentle trust in her purple eyes as they 
rested upon him, and in her slender pink figure 
outlined against the hoar-grey of the rock there was 
a soft faltering grace, a fine fragile pliability — a 
perishable look, as Lady Grindal had called it — ^that 
touched Max keenly, and brought back to him, with 
exaggerated clearness, the uninspiring truths spoken 
of his aunt 

Commonsense had by no means been omitted in 
the making of Max, which is one advantage of 
a mind of many facets. He was on the point of 
explaining, in honest black and white, the exact 
condition of affairs, and arranging tenderly for an 
everlasting probation of a year, when Judith's face 
flushed all over, and he looked up to see Captain 
Becher, his sister, and Lady Grindal close upon them. 
For an instant Max hesitated amongst his impulses, 
then he plunged upon the nearest one and the 
dearest He took Judith's hand in his, and together 
they went up the yellow sands to their elders, smiling. 

" Arcady come back among us," quoth the captain, 
in a queer, gruff voice, while he smoothed one comer 
of his mouth with an unsteady forefinger, and carefully 
hid the rest under his bent palm. And in the eyes 
of the two women there were unshed tears of strange 
and diverse origin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was supposed by English visitors, the Crown, the 
Land League, and outsiders generally, that the village 
of Ballybruff belonged to the Becher family. But 
those who knew anything were fully alive to the fact 
that it was the Becher family which belonged to the 
vill^e; that, indeed, for many generations it had 
been the inalienable property of the village, to be 
dealt with as its possessors deemed (it. 

From a tribal, sentimental, and friendly point of 
view, albeit, at times, as became absolute monarchy, 
somewhat arbitrary in its manifestations, the treat- 
ment accorded was all that could be desired. From 
the inconsequent and pecuniary side of affairs it was 
variable and apolc^etic, depending entirely upon the 
state of the spirits of the liege lords and the results 
of the fish and potato harvests. 

Directly it became known in Gragueton that the 
strange " little lady " was the " dead sphit " of the 
family in face and figure, and could speak its language, 
Judith was received with open arms, and canvassed 
and commented upon with frank and warm approval. 
And, when she and the English stranger were 'one 
day perceived " batin a bohreen togither " by Larry 
Laffin, who happened by the " marcy av God " to be 
hoeing potatoes at the same time ''on a knoll of 
garden " above the lane, he dropped his hoe, lit his 
pipe, and sat down comfortably to watch progress 
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and philosophise on the situation. After a long 
musing he lifted himself slowly, took his hoe delicately, 
and made some faint passes at a weed ; but, with 
affairs of such magnitude upon his mind, he had no 
longer any stomach for potato-hoeing. Giving his 
half-completed furrow a kick of remote disdain, he 
shouldered his tools and set out cheerfully to trudge 
the three long Irish miles across the bog short-cut to 
the village — being a little matter of four miles and a 
half out of his own road — in order to spread the news. 

From that moment, scores of little deep-set sharp 
eyes watched the movements of Judith and Max from 
many points of view, but invariably with lighted pipes 
and a solicitous regard for bodily comfort. Before 
the week was out there wasn't a man in the village 
who, upon one pretext or another, had not scraped an 
intimate acquaintance with Morland, and could not 
tell you, " widout a word of lie in it," all about his 
seat on a horse, the flies he used in fishing, his manner 
of tying them, the way he cast, the number of deaths 
he had been in at, likewise of certain memorable days 
in his career. Notably, one whereon he had seen a 
thousand pheasants fall to fifty guns ; another on 
which he had beheld an elegant boxing-match; a 
third when a man had been killed as dead as a nail 
in a street row under ** his two eyes." 

It is not to be supposed that these astute critics 
took what was told them for granted. They listened 
with huge pleasure and most polite disbelief to each 
story dealt out to them by this radiant "picthur 
av a man," treasured up every turn in his speech, 
every climax in his narrative, till the next meeting, 
when they proceeded with guileless simplicity to 
endeavour to catch him on every point 
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As for his practical capacity for sport, they tested 
that with graceful subtlety and the most delicate 
consideration for his feelings; but the test, in each 
case, was severe. 

On the whole, they were satisfied. The suitor for 
the hand of this, their youngest ward, seemed to them 
to be a " rale gintleman," without a *^ tint of pride " 
in him ; a " man of spirit," moreover, added to which 
he could " dash money like blazes " — a fine spon- 
taneous quality, of which they had ample evidence 
without any subtle exploiting. 

Although her agreeable owners knew quite as much 
about the affairs of her niece as she herself did, Miss 
Becher yet felt bound to carry the news personally, 
lest perchance any should feel in the least excluded 
from the family circle. 

Accordingly, the very day after that on which 
Max, following instinct, had defied wisdom. Miss 
Becher set forth on her mission. 

To drive was out of the question, for, although the 
village proper clustered — a dirty-brown group— up 
the side of a little hill facing the sea, the better part 
of it had strayed far afield, and consisted mostly of 
cabins with a lazy, half-fot^otten look about them, 
and a curious air as though each had been dropped 
furtively into some well-concealed nook or hollow, 
the architect invariably making off too hurriedly to 
bother about finishing touches. 

The huts were usually the colour of the surround- 
ing soil, the colour nature so often bestows, upon 
those little birds and beasts which lie in fear of 
sharp pursuing eyes. 

There was, however, neither fear nor shrinking 
among the dwellers in these hovels. They were an 
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extraordinarily eager and conversational folk, and as 
Miss Becher plunged ankle-deep through many a 
miry yard on her triumphal route, never was she 
without a score of enthusiastic followers, hanging, 
with clamorous gaiety, upon her sopping heels. 

Max had gone off one morning for a ride with the 
captain, yielding Judith up to his aunt entirely, beam- 
ing with good-nature and a virtuous thrill. 

Lady Grindal was glad of the chance of learning 
something more of the girl than that she was sweet 
and gentle, also that there was a sort of natural, 
unerring rightness in the way she did and said the 
very smallest, most trivial things. 

The two were now sitting in a shady verandah 
that ran all along the south side of the house. Lady 
Grindal had designed this herself, and with great 
pride had got it tacked airily on to the old house. 

The rustic tables were littered with books and 
papers, and little reminders of Max in the shape of 
absent-minded sketches scattered about stray mai^ins, 
while the rose-scented air was merry with the hum- 
ming of bees. Judith was sitting in a low, deep chair, 
a magazine in her hand, full of Max's scribblings. 
She was looking out to sea — frowning. 

She had just given Max's aunt a surprise. Until a 
few minutes before their talk had dawdled on in com- 
fortable snatches — soft suggestions strung together by 
a sort of mutual comprehension. The elder lady had 
been enjoying a modification of her customary after- 
noon repose, and was feeling particularly sleepy, 
good-for-nothing, and magnanimous, while Judith was 
languid with sheer happiness. 

It was a small question of truth that had disturbed 
the air and broken the spell of this sweet vacuity. 
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Lady Grindal had been telling a little story, and 
with light, amused sarcasm, had touched on the point of 
it a small decorative white lie, whereupon a tigerish 
gleam had appeared in both Judith's eyes, and she had 
fallen, with great vigour and some quite unconscious 
rudeness, to scattering splinters of primeval doctrine. 
Her hearer awoke with disturbing suddenness. 

" Dear me," she thought, as she gracefully rubbed 
her eyes, " it's to the young and guileless you must 
go now if you want to be effectually shut up. And 
so this — this— is the future wife of Max. Ah! It 
grows interesting ! " 

" You have a very pretty way of flying at one, my 
dear," she said, so soon as she had rearranged herself 
comfortably. " Your complexion, fortunately, is good 
enoi^h to permit of this sort of thing ; you're some- 
what — surprising — however, for the complexions of 
your elders." 

" But — dear me, I never meant to fly at you. Lady 
Grindal." She stood up and gazed down at her 
hostess. "I'm so sorry — I was thinking of that 
horrible woman." 

" She's not a horrible woman, by any means, but a 
very charming one, and the lie was quite harmless." 

" A lie is a lie," protested Judith obstinately. 

" On the contrary there are lies and lies, just as there 
are truths and truths, and I assure you, my dear, it's 
frequently better to be Christian than truthful. Truth is 
like wine, it often requires time to make it wholesome." 

**0h!" said Judith with respectful disbelief. 
"But," she added in the next breath, "if anybody 
even — even once told me a — real proper lie — I should 
never be able to endure — the creature again." 

"You would, dear, when you're older," said the 
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other, watching her carefully. "Forgiveness grows 
with the growth of — a woman." 

" I — I don't want to foi^ve, I should hate it ; it's 
odious. On the whole, horrible as that would be, I 
think I'd rather even be forgiven than — forgive — 
people you care for, you know." She came nearer and 
put her hand for one quick second on Lady Grindal's 
arm. " Just think if any one you cared for— oh, very 
much indeed— you know — only once told you — a lie." 

" In that case," said Lady Grindal,with much cheer- 
fulness, " I should think that that person had possibly 
less fixed and hard notions on many things than 
myself, was more liberal-minded, more advanced, 
had, in short, been better brought up, with more 
points of view. You'll generally find an extenuating 
circumstance if you look round for one." 

" I shouldn't want to look round for one. The 
people one likes shouldn't need such things — shouldn't 
need excusing." 

" I'm afraid, dear, we all need a little excusing on 
occasion," sighed the mentor. 

" Oh, of course, oneself is often pretty horrid," 
admitted Judith, " and one doesn't mind in the least 
if other people are horrid in the same sort of way. 
One expects it of them. It balances things. But in 
big things, in the things one minds about, that it 
makes one horrid even to think of, of course, you 
can't excuse them in these ! " 

" Bring your chair here, Judith, out of the sun." 

Judith obeyed and sighed. 

" I have a great deal to learn, I believe. I'm 
afraid you think I'm peculiar ; would — do you think 
Ma — Mr. Morland, would mind so vety much if I 
were rather peculiar about some things ?" 
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" Max will delight in you, in all your phases— your 
attitudes are invariably graceful. Your present one — 
standing as you do with your bow drawn, and 
strenuous, and about you a strong touch of the cruelty 
that distinguished Boadicea and other primitive 
ladies — would interest him very much indeed. He 
will be just as happy while he watches you unbend 
your bow and curb your heathen impulses." 

** Oh dear me ! There seems to be a great deal 
to learn about myself, and — you speak as if you were 
sorry for something." 

" My good child, your ears want looking to ; they're 
too sharp for social comfort A woman can't have 
arrived at my age without an odd note of woe getting 
into her voice. It generally happens when one is 
thirsty or tired. It's an inconsequent habit, and needs 
checking. Give me my knitting, dear ; your cousin's 
industry has inspired me to imitate her in a small way." 

"You think me fearfully ignorant, I know," said 
Judith presently, admiring the fine disorder in the 
stitches of her mentor; ''but," she added, with a laugh, 
" one can learn." 

" One learns a good deal in steering a genius, dear, 
and Max has pleasant methods. You'll learn plenty, 
little Judith. At the same time, you must remember 
that the guiding of any unbroken creature isn't a 
pastime devoid of anxiety, and the Divine Order, as 
you know, is that the man should carry the burthens 
while the woman drives ! And life has, unfortunately, 
no County Council to manage its affairs, so its roads 
are villainously paved, and the turns rather sharp 
and abrupt for the progress of the erratic. It's an 
incomplete world, indeed, in many ways," she sighed, 
" for the marriage service provides no kicking straps." 
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"Oh I" Judith's eyes were now wide open. 
" Oh I " she added. 

" And yet you'd shoot out the lip at the mere 
thought of a nice quiet fat cob order of person 
to guide." 

" Oh, please " 

" Yet to mate with eagles, even with e^^lets, one 
must learn to fly." 

" A fat cob person I " she gasped. 

" There's a divine gentleness about respectable 
dulness," murmured Lady Grindal, with an appre- 
ciative sigh, " that's alluring. It's so safe, so sooth- 
ing." 

" Oh don't, please," she pleaded. 

" I've come to the fixed conclusion that the 
domestic bliss that passeth understanding is that 
which requires none. Ah t there comes the post 
and yesterday's evening papers ; and at the mere 
approach of somewhat belated press gossip the 
thunder of the streets is booming in my ears." She 
looked curiously at the girl. " And yet the morning 
I was married— it seems Just the other day — I was 
as full of country scents and sounds and sentiments 
as you are. You'll be astonished to find how soon 
artificial scents and sounds get a hold on you and 
become far more natural than those of mere nature. 
And it's just the same with the other little require- 
ments of culture." She glanced at the girl and went 
on in a singularly gentle tone, " I think that one of 
the very first things I got to take as a matter of 
course was that not even a woman has the right to 
speak out unshapen truths, or to expect them. Now 
you take this illustrated journal, and I'll just freshen 
up my .mind with the latest scandal" 
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There was a long pause. Lady Grindal read the 
news, while Judith gazed vaguely at a picture and 
picked three clove pinks to pieces. Suddenly both 
looked up and of one accord they laughed. Then 
Judith stood up straight and slim and expectant. 

" I understand your advice quite well," said she, 
flushing shyly. '* It all means that Max is hundreds 
of miles above me, and that on the whole Fm pretty 
presumptuous. But — don't you see, it would — it 
would just simply kill me — if he were — ^the very 
smallest little atom — lower in any single sort of way. 
And — oh, well — we love each other—" 

The mentor smiled and sighed, and then she sighed 
again, stood up, and kissed the girl with great 
gentleness. 

From that moment she proffered no further advice 
on matrimony, for while she had been skimming 
throi^h a divorce case of great interest a new light 
had been lit in Judith's eyes, a clear and lambent 
flame, steady and strong, which hearkens not to 
counsel nor regards prophecy. 

Nor did his aunt offer any further opposition to 
Max's vehement arguments for the necessity of a 
speedy plunge into the depths of matrimony. 

Once having become convinced that Fate means a 
thing, it is wasted energy, even for a seasoned mind, 
to oppose common sense to pleadings made musical 
with all the tones of the dulcimer and of the harp. 

On the approach of the event quite a carnival of 
joyous idleness reigned in the village ; and the 
captain, although under the sunny inspiration of 
the morning he cheerfully wrote cheques for Judith's 
fripperies, yet in the dull night season, as he reflected 
on the approaching autumn and his gaily apologetic 
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tenants, he groaned. And yet be could not find it in 
his heart to be hard upon his owners, he and his 
having in a manner defrauded them of their rights. 

The last marriage in the family had been that of 
his father, and full three-quarters of a century had 
passed since then. There was, in consequence, an over- 
whelming novelty about a marriage ; small wonder, 
therefore, that the promise of one should have absorbed 
all the available faculties of the country-side. 

There were of course marriages among the people 
— the fisherfolk, the labourers, the small shopkeepers 
— but these counted for nothing in the way of a 
change. They occurred in a batch every Shrove 
Tuesday. There were no particular emotions con- 
nected with the events, and no newness of any sort 
resulting from them, save, of course, the inevitable 
baby. And even this, in the village of Gragueton, 
invariably looked second-hand — partly, perhaps, from 
agricultural depression, partly because of the fixed 
principles of Miss Becher in the matter of infant 
clothing. 

This for five-and-forty years she had copied from 
the patterns she herself had worn, and fashioned of 
stout unbleached calico, known under the generic 
name of " grey." And around each baby at birth the 
mother wound a scarlet and black shawl, the crowning 
gift of Miss Becher. In this it ate and slept and 
crowed until one day when it cast it, and tumbled 
gaily into its childhood, joining the tumultuous bare- 
legged crowd, that, when not engaged in prosecuting 
its studies, scoured the country, the whole pack giving 
tongue shrilly the while, in the pursuit of blackberries, 
haws, mushrooms, or a steam-roller, or if in a musing 
mood, tickled trout under the banks of the hill- 
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Streams, or with pointed blackthorn sticks jabbed for 
pig-nuts under the beech-trees. 

About this time Miss Becher often felt unaccount- 
ably sad. She was unused to young womanhood, 
and felt a little afraid of its clear brightness. 

And young womanhood just at the outset, in the 
thick of a crisis, seemed to her quiet mind a little 
reckless, a little overwhelming. 

It was the breathlessness, the expectancy, of the 
phase that disturbed Miss Becher. Such sure belief 
in the future, and in the brilliancy that must inev- 
itably lie in one's path seemed a somewhat audacious 
attitude of mind. That stretching out towards a 
solemn world, where raged the flesh, the devil, and 
other quite unmentionable quantities, to this discreet 
lady was but a parlous state ; a mind all radiant with 
colour and security on the threshold of so exceedingly 
colourless and insecure a globe, a spectacle to be 
observed with quaking and prayer. 

And yet as Miss Becher tramped patiently ahead 
of her importunate following, her thoughts would recur 
constantly to the girl — to her sweetness, her tartness, 
her merry, wayward ways, the astonishing frankness 
of her admissions, her abounding conceits. Many a 
time would the gentle lady sigh and feel a strange 
gladness in the marvellous commotion that was dis- 
organising her household, and a strange sorrow that 
it was only to be for so brief a season. 

It was as though a brilliant bird of unknown and 
dazzling plumage had perched upon her window-sill, had 
sung her a new song with a riddle in it, and then instead 
of pausing to read her the riddle, was just on the point 
of (tying off into a world upon which she scarcely felt 
herself, even at her age» justified in speculating. 
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As for the captain, he said but little, and his thoughts 
were chaotic and his own. But his sister noticed that 
he stooped a good deal, and had got into an odd, in- 
consequent way of starting when suddenly addressed. 

Judith took notice neither of his moods nor of his 
stooping ; she had important matters to occupy her 
mind, but when Max happened to be out of the way 
she fell into the habit of taking possession of the 
captain, and of bullying him to her heart's content 
She insisted upon his renouncing the classics in leisure 
moments and devouring frivolous literature ; she pur- 
loined Lady Grindal's evening papers for his instruc- 
tion, and effected wholesale alterations in his study. 
These took away Miss Becher*s breath, but so engaged 
did the captain grow in contemplating the adroit ways 
of the daughter of Dorothea during these depredations 
that he forgot to be afraid. 

One afternoon Judith pounced upon a little brown 
grave of MSS. hidden behind a stack of theology, and 
retired with it to a corner. 

After wading, in hopeless despair, through a folio 
or two, she came suddenly upon a little sonnet that 
looked easy to read. To her astonishment as she 
read her breath seemed to catch in her throat; she 
read it again, but still her breath came hardly. Where- 
upon she jumped up and flounced down upon the 
captain, who was at the moment rather worried and 
perplexed as to how he should deal with the decidedly 
amazing report of a Poor Law guardian. 

" W-what, my dear ? " he stammered. 

"This," she cried, flourishing it aloft. "Did you 
write it ? I like it most awfully. It's lovely." 

He took the paper from her and read it, nodding 
his startled head more than once. 
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" Yes, I wrote it." He turned it over and showed 
her a faint little date in the corner. " See, just the 
year before you were born." 

" And something seems to have happened to you 
just then." She touched his white hair. 

" Yes — something had happened to me. Something 
is generally happening to people, but most of them 
have more sense than to commemorate it in an ode." 

" Very few of them have the sense to commemorate 
in an ode like this." 

The captain's eyes brightened in a queer way, and 
he looked at her. 

"Ah!" he said at last doubtfully, moving the 
yellowish paper restlessly between his fingers ; " you 
could hardly tell. You're too happy. One must have 
suffered a little before one acquires the critical faculty." 

" I don't know in the least what the critical faculty 
may mean. But I know quite well that that thing 
made my heart beat all wrong. Perhaps," she said, 
laughing, "perhaps that's critical faculty. Let me 
have it to copy, and — not now, but some day — after- 
wards, you know — I'll make Max show it to some of 
those poet people he knows." 

The captain was still looking at her. 

" And so it made your heart beat all wrong, my 
dear ? I — I wonder if it might be good. It would 
gratify me very much indeed to have produced even 
one good thing. But I'm afraid, Judith, that you're 
too young and I'm too old, and that, in short, we're a 
pair of fools." 

" I'm quite convinced we're nothing of the sort I 
feel all over — inside me — that, on the contrary, we're 
rather wise. But we'll get some onei to tell us a/ier- 
wards I " 
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CHAPTER V. 



It was with serene and tempered dismay that 
Lady Grindal beheld the joyous rush of her young 
relatives into their new life. She had wondered with 
a great wonder whether the discipline of the honey- 
moon would, in any sort of way, tend to depress their 
spirits. But they returned from it more radiant and 
amused than ever. 

She did her best for them. She dwelt with easy 
derision on the greyness of life, the trickiness of the 
future. 

She plodded round the town in omnibuses, a con- 
cession to Max's sense of the fitness of things — a 
carriage, he maintained, being out of place on a cheap 
flat-hunt. 

She toiled up and down endless flights of stone 
steps Jn search of a dwelling exquisite in every detail, 
but of which the cost should be nominal, and, tired 
and breathless, she observed with fatigued envy the 
undashed brilliancy of the spirits of her companions 
— their terrible readiness to attempt fresh flights. 

The unpleasant consciousness of being an insufiicient 
mentor also pursued her. 

She knew no more about how to be poor than did 
her charges, and was at a loss as to the initial moves 
in this strange new game. 

On the third day of the search, when they were all 

eating an excellent luncheon in an irreproachable 
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restaurant, Lady Grindal, having finished her meal, 
leaned comfortably against the velvet seat to watch 
Judith, without a cloud upon her brow, eating forced 
peaches. 

**I know," said her ladyship a,t last, "that we're 
doing right Those stone steps are so exceedingly 
unpleasant, there's virtue in the very fact of ascending 
several hundred of them a day. But I'm inclined to 
think we're doing right in a wrong way, which is an 
unpardonable offence. We ought, for instance, at this 
moment to be sipping bovril, or some other cheap 
and concentrated sustenance adapted to enforced 
marches, in an aerated bread shop, Judith should be 
wearing a cotton blouse and a home-made skirt; as 
for you, Max, shouldn't you have a pot hat ? " 

*• We're so young and helpless, don't depress us 
further," suggested Max, carefully peeling another 
peach. 

" The only practical thing that occurs to me," pur- 
sued the mentor sleepily, " is to hire a suburban lady 
with a kind heart and an intimate acquaintance with 
eighty-pounds-^-year tenements and to request her to 
head our procession." 

^ An indigent maiden aunt would answer the 
same purpose. You don't happen to have one about 
you, do you, Judith ? " 

He glanced up at a shaft of sunlight playing 
curiously about the heads of two green cupids on 
the ceiling. Their glittering hideousness gave him a 
momentary hatred of town, he lowered his eyes care- 
fully, and fanned himself with his napkin. 

" It would be a glorious day on the river," he mur- 
mured ; '' supposing we chuck this and run down ? " 

•• Hem !" said his aunt virtuously. " You have had 
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this week three letters from that genial editor. The 
lectures begin next week. You must have some place 
to bestow Judith and her new clothes. You see — " she 
paused to sigh unobtrusively — "you see my house 
will be in the hands of my tenants on Monday." 

" Oh, the editor's all right It's only Perry and 
myself who can do what he wants, and Perry, thank 
the gods, is war-correspondenting." 

" Besides," broke in Judith eagerly, " we'd save by 
going down the river. We could have tea on that 
island place, and then we shouldn't want any dinner I 
You wouldn't mind for once, would you. Max ? " 

"Not I," said Max amiably. "Settle it between 
you while I pay."i 

When the waiter was on the point of departure. 
Lady Grindal's sharp eyes perceived a sixpence ad- 
vancing from Max's hand to his, then saw it as 
suddenly withdrawn, and a half-crown substituted. 

It was a little trivial action and quite characteristic 
of Max, but it disturbed, and if the truth must be 
told, demoralised Lady Grindal. 

" That poor beast is ill, I believe," said Max. " Did 
you notice how his hand shook ? " 

" Yes," said she, " I thought it was gin." 

" Well, whatever it was, he's suffering for it now, 
pretty smartly, too ! And now about our plan of 
campaign," he resumed, so soon as the object of his 
solicitude had vanished from sight 

Lady Grindal was worn out and longing for sleep. 
She was. anxious and dispirited about Max, and a 
little sore with him. 

The end of it all was that the jaded mentor gave 
in weakly to the importunate economics of her young 
friends. 
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They departed gaily to Richmond, while she, less 
gaily, stepped into a hansom to seek the comfortable 
seclusion of her boudoir, there to recover herself, and 
to wonder, with Vague interest, what in the name of 
common teascm was to become of the two. 

She had, perhaps, some cause both! for her alarm 
and for her soreness. 

A good many of the delights of the very delightful, 
honeymoon of Mr. and Mrs. Morland had been of her 
providing. Her income was by no means a niggaraly 
one ; at the same time, her necessities were abundant, 
and, in her way, she was charitably disposed. The 
three hundred, therefore, with which she had provided 
Max for extra expenses — to say nothing of her mag- 
nificent presents to his wife — had not been found 
without some planning. Thus when Max, on his 
return, with all the frank and generous-minded trust 
of a fourth-form boy, had asked for a little more, she 
had been very much inconvenienced indeed. And it 
was no desire whatsoever on her part for mineral 
waters that was driving her this coming winter to 
cast in her lot with a herd of more or less un- 
shaven and melancholy hybrids at a cheap health 
resort 

It was, therefore, not to be wondered at that, although 
she disturbed herself really very little about her three 
hundred or so, she should yet (being mere woman) 
feel these unnecessary peaches, and that half-crown 
now being dispersed in gin, very keenly indeed. 

With a mind depressed with such musings, and a 
body racked by a little private grief of its own, she 
fell to remembering other fatal symptoms of reckless 
waste, and to conjuring up a future for her boy and 
girl of grave and appalling disaster. 

5 
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She had a wretched afternoon, finding no rest at all 
for her aching bones. 

Worse than all — disturbing visions breeding quickly 
— with what sounded a little like a moan, suddenly she 
turned her feverish face to the wall, and fell with charac- 
teristic vigour todetesting the memory of her husband 
— his munificent bequests to art, his most unjust 
stewardship of the interests of his own flesh and blood. 

And this sort of thing, being distinctly vulgar- 
minded, ineflficient, and of a past age, being, besides, 
ruinous to the maintenance of smooth matronly beauty, 
Lady Grindal arose from her couch regretful and 
somewhat humble-minded. And when, later on, one 
of the curates came in with a case of distress pinned 
inside his hat, she gave him two guineas without 
turning a hair, and refrained from uttering one worldly 
observation. Consequently, so emboldened was the 
young man, that he told her all about the engagement 
of his sister Laura to a fellow-curate, and informed 
his rector, after evening service, that she was at heart 
the most motherly woman of his acquaintance. 

As for Mr. and Mrs. Morland, their afternoon was 
an all too short, unbroken dream of bliss. They 
floated in a light boat among the shadows, while 
now and then Max would shoot out into midstream 
for the sake of Judith's hair, which shone ruddily 
under the September sun. They had tea under a tree 
on the island, removed as far as space would permit 
from the blazer-clad crowd. 

Then they rowed farther, and as the dusk was 
falling they heard a little bell tolling, and Max began 
to feel vaguely religious. The bell was calling in a 
gentle, shy, hesitating way that touched him. He 
was a little amused on discovering afterwards that 
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the boy who pulled it was suffering from whooping- 
cough, its timid, palpitating strokes being thus entirely 
due to the complaint of this young person. However, 
they moored up and went into the little church, and 
Judith felt bbwed to the earth with huntble admira- 
tion as she watched a luminous mantle of reverence 
falling upon Max. She seemed to herself to be 
almost presumptuous when, from mere force of habit, 
she put her hand into his during the prayers. 

As they walked down the path towards the moor- 
ing-place Max said softly, — 

" Tm so glad we came. It's a harmonious ending 
to a perfect day. Church-going," he continued, as 
though thinking aloud, ** should leave behind it always 
a beautiful after-glow. We should step from the 
church-porch children, full of believing and of hope — 
as though we had been listening to a twilight story 
with an echo of our mother's voice in it" 

Judith, under cover of the kindly dusk, put her 
face down on his arm for one little minute, and she 
thought that never in her whole life had she heard or 
seen anything more beautiful and noble than his tone 
and his words, and his face just visible in the half 
light 

And all that evening she kept wondering what his 
words could have really meant, but she did not like to 
ask. It seemed irreverent 

It was nine o'clock when they got back to the 
island ; and Max, thinking that his wife looked pale, 
insisted on her having a little supper of chicken and 
salad, and white wine of a rare vintage. 

He ate nothing himself, he was too busy following, 
with es^er zest, the train of thought suggested by 
the Httle riverside service, and — so much can be said 
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for Max — the mood culminated in an article, which 
procured him three orders, all of which he faithfully 
executed ; the strain of stern, pure religion running 
through each strengthening and staying many a sad 
and faltering heart 

But Judith felt rather distressed because, although 
Max didn't even touch his supper, the graspii^ waiter 
yet charged him just as much as though he had. 

Whenever she could possibly remember to do so 
Judith now practised housewifely instincts sedulously, 
and she was genuinely sorry because she so very 
often forgot to remember. 

The only flat that was found at all possible at the 
price was in its way a charming little place, its size 
indeed its only drawback. 

It consisted of six rooms, and of these one had to 
be given up to Max and his books entirely. But 
when the rare and beautiful things that Max, in his 
days of luxury, had gathered from far and near, had 
been disposed with skill and cunning, the rooms 
hardly looked crowded at all, and they were all very 
finished and dainty in every detail and exquisite in 
colouring. Judith's little drawing-room, the tones all 
soft rose-pink and moss-green, was a dream. 

That winter and the following spring seemed to 
Judith a quick succession of delicious surprises. 

She was especially pleased with the position that 
Max held among his friends. This, of course, could 
hardly be called a surprise — nothing that made for the 
W* Sloiy ^^i honour of Max could surprise his wife — but 

there was an agreeable ever-varying newness in the 
impressions she gathered of him from the attitude of 
other people. 

Everybody differed in regard to him, just as every- 
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body smiled at his approach ; but they agreed one 
and all in expecting from him some great thing. 

The careless pleasure with which Max accepted his 
popularity and the very fact of his never even having 
told her to expect so much of it seemed to Judith 
somewhat exalted qualities, and one day in a little 
mocking way she had, she told him so. 

He was stretched full length on the ^fa at the 
time, thinking, with some vague uneasiness, of a short 
note he had that morning received from his banker. 
Judith's little mocking compliment came at the right 
moment precisely. 

" When one comes to think of it," he admitted 
gaily, " we have a very pleasant lot of acquaintances, 
and they're most awfully kind on the whole. I dare- 
say if I had made my position myself I might have 
got into the habit of prosing about my privileges, 
each, you see, marking a sort of epoch in my progress, 
just as I often bore you to extinction on the ideas and 
things that go to the making of a poem or a story. — 
We all love the bricks and mortar we've handled our- 
selves, and we always think all our bricks — marble ! — 
But after all my path was prepared before me. I 
met every one I know worth knowing at my uncle's 
house, and it's easy enough to be liked. I'm thankful 
to say I never spilt a drop of tea on a lady's dress or 
gave a man a bad cigar. I'm adroit in my move- 
ments and I know good tobacco. That's all you 
want for success." 

As Judith went along she found that the fact of 
Max's ni6t yet having made his big success added 
distinctly to his attractions. There was all the pro- 
vocative charm of anticipation about him, with none 
of the staleness inseparable from achievement. He 
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was, so to speak, a lion in advance, enjoying all the 
glories of kingship, while retaining the adorable irre- 
sponsibility of the heir-apparent. 

Nor was there about Max the merest hint of 
imposture. He never posed, and the lines in which 
he had proved his quality triumphantly were dazzling 
in their variety. The impending success therefore 
loomed, reasonably enough, big on the horizon. 

When, presently, it dawned upon Judith that people 
were beginning to like her for herself, to seek her on 
her own account altogether, she felt extremely grati- 
fied. It seemed to be far more of a compliment to 
Max than if she had been merely lumped with him — 
just suffered gladly for his brilliant sake. 

Besides, it was pleasant to explore the world for 
one's self, to taste the joys of dominion at first- 
hand. 

It was agreeable, moreover, when, quite soon, the 
little pink room became a sort of City of Refuge for 
many a tired man. Judith, in spite of her crass 
ignorance, was wise in a nice, unobtrusive way, and, 
for a pretty woman with herself to consider, not 
especially exacting. For being assured of the abso* 
luteness of her monarchy, she could afford to appear 
to be less clever than she was. She could even sit 
silent, simple and sweet, to receive instruction, sus- 
tained by the soothing consciousness that in all 
knowledge worth the name her instructors were to 
her but as toddling babes. 

This consciousness, combined with a sympathetic 
understanding for the foibles of one's friends, un- 
grudgingness, and a good memory, gives just that 
touch to woman that easily reassures dazzled man. 

On receiving from Max a picturesque account of 
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their habits and customs Lady Grindal paused to 
meditate. 

" There are many dangers ahead of the wife of 
such as my nephew Max," she thought, "and my 
mode of life needs a break. I'll escape from these 
dreadful health-maniacs for a week, take rooms in 
the most insanitary hotel in town, and look in, on 
the children." 

Her visit from one point of view was eminently 
satisfactory. She watched Judith shrewdly in all 
her phases, and was beginning to feel quite proud 
of her. 

As for her management of her tiny household, it was 
daintily complete. For Judith had found a faithful 
servant, and Max's manner of financing was a gracious 
and smiling one — a quick thrust into his pockets, 
and a couple of handfuls of mixed coin plunged 
into Judith's lap. She suffered, therefore, from none 
of the furrow-breeding cares of most young house- 
keepers, and was always ready for her friends. 

From the more sordid point of view it were per- 
haps wiser had Lady Grindal remained in the health- 
ful retirement of her Hypo. 

For a short interview with Max, in which he bore 
himself most gently, reasonably, and unscoldably, 
made it necessary for her to continue the letting of 
her pleasant house, and to wander dejectedly for 
many weeks about a retired corner of France, 
supposed to be particularly suited to sciatica. But 
before carrying her polite fiction sadly across the 
Channel she paid a little private visit to Judith. 

" It's a beautiful room," she said, as she surveyed 
it ; " not much air to speak of, but it's artistic to 
its finger-tips. Where do you propose to put the 
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baby, my dear? and how will Max get on with so 
possibly noisy aa inmate in this bijou residence ? " 

" Anna," said Judith, flushing to her eyes, " Anna 
says she'll sleep in that room off the kitchen." 

" I thought that was a linen cupboard." 

" Oh no, it's a room — it has a window. And— and 
Max says — hell — like to — see — it — very much." 

" Ah ! Max is far too courteous not to hold out 
the hand of good-fellowship to any visitor. And — 
there's a good deal of pathos about a baby when 
considered in the right light, and amiably inclined. 
And — oh! well, I daresay it may amuse him while 
it's new. Let us hope that it may be an infant of 
discretion and carry on its teething and its other 
little aches in the minor key. Max is well, isn't he ? " 
she asked, looking curiously at the girl, whose profile, 
outlined against the high dark carved chair on which 
she sat, looked far too clear-cut and delicate. Judith's 
natural instincts to make the best of everything, 
herself included, had insensibly directed her in her 
choice of a high dark background. 

" Max is quite well," she said, with a little surprised 
smile. " Why, he's always quite well." 

" But when he's not he's' very ill indeed. You see, 
pain means a great deal to Max. What's pain to us 
is anguish to him." 

" Well, we've not had any pains yet, either of us," 
said Judith cheerfully. 

" Dear me, in that case you're hardly married 
enough for the demands of common propriety. No 
woman has begun to understand a man until pain 
has helped to explain him to her, or discomfort — 
discomfort is frequently even a surer guide to 
knowledge." Judith was now leaning forward in an 
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anxious little way that caused Lady Grindal to pause 
in her discourse. ^ 

"What, in Heaven's name, is one to do with 
them ? " she thought. " This painless dream of folly 
must end soon, and Max's nerves show the cloven 
hoof. However, I'll leave them to — life. I'm doing 
all I can for the poor little thing — trotting off to 
France with my sciatica. I, who don't even know 
what the thing means, or where it's situated! I'll 
find out, at least, if she knows anything." 

" Max is doing a lot of work just now, isn't he ? " 
she asked. 

" I suppose he is," — ^Judith paused and laughed — 
" but, you see, he does it so quickly and easily that 
it seems part of the play. I — I — make these things " 
— she pulled a small half-knitted square from under 
a Bible — ^"in his room — and it's extraordinary to 
watch him." 

" I should like to know then where the money 
goes," sighed his aunt inwardly, wondering vaguely 
if human infants wore shawls the size of small pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

" What have you done with your money, my dear ? " 
she asked dejectedly. 

" Oh ! Max didn't like where it was put, so he put 
it somewhere else." 

" Into what did he put it ? " 

" I — I — really don't know. He did tell me, I think, 
but I forget I'll ask him." 

"Don't bother, dear. Max may also have for- 
gotten. We'll know some day, no doubt." 

At this moment Max came in. When he had 
greeted his aunt joyfully he subsided into a chair. 

^ The giving of charity is objectionable in all its 
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phases," said he plaintively ; " it makes the fall of man 
so painfully obvious. If you could give your mite and 
fly it wouldn't be so bad ; but to have to stew under a 
steaming sun to listen to the apologies of a bereaved 
widow for the indiscretions of Providence is distinctly 
wearing." 

" Why did you wait then ? " asked Judith. 

" Oh, well, you see, one was forced to hear her out, 
she was enjoying herself so enormously. By the 
way, Judith, I wonder if you'd mind not going down 
the river this evening ? The Rutledges want mc to 
dine there. It's a beastly nuisance you can't come ; 
they're going to get up a subscription for Kendal's 
widow ; I have promised to help them." 

" Of course I don't mind a bit." 

" All the same, she wants some air," put in Lady 
Grindal. " I should leave the ministering angel busi- 
ness to the unattached just now. Max, and stick to 
domesticity." 

" For Heaven's sake — don't ! Domesticity belongs 
to the worm. The very word should be banished 
from human speech. By the way. Aunt Dolly, you 
knew Kendal. Your name on the list would be a 
tremendous help to us." 

" I knew Kendal very well. Sit still, Judith, I'll 
make the tea. He was a young man with no 
shoulders and clammy thin hands — not unlike a 
water-rat You felt always as though you'd like to 
wring him out. I heard him once make an abomin- 
able assertion about a really good sort of woman, and 
his widow— she was another person's widow at the 
time, and a handsome woman in her way — laughed 
sweetly. My dear boy, I wouldn't touch that sub- 
scription list with a long pole," 
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" He wasn't a very nice fellow certainly," said Max 
apologetically. " But still," he added more cheerfully 
— it always exhilarated Max to find an extenuating 
circumstance for any one — " but still he's dead." 

"Well, I daresay she'll find widowhood rather a 
lucrative employment" 

" How delightfully feminine you are ! I can tell you 
for a fact there's no humbug in the case. I was there 
the day before he died, and saw the abject, unmistak- 
able misery of the place." 

She looked at him sharply. 

" And lent them all you had in your pockets ? " 

He flushed with a keen spasm of pain, the coinci- 
dence of the time with her last loan flashing swiftly 
upon him. She had been too quick, however.; there 
was no time to lie with any hope of artistic coherence. 

" I had to," he said simply. " There was no help 
for it" 

Judith was staring in blank, sheer amazement 
from Lady Grindal to Max. All that Max had done 
seemed to her so absolutely right and inevitable. 

She gave him his tea with one hand, and with the 
other she bestowed a little furtive caress on him. 

The caress came opportunely. Max felt very 
grateful to his wife ; his face was eloquent. Judith, 
although elemental, was eminently satisfactory. All 
her instincts were well bred ; never in all their life 
together had she hurt one of his, however keen and 
fragile it might happen to be. 

" Shall I open that little window behind your back ? " 
he asked his aunt, in a gentle, distant tone. " I know 
you don't mind draughts." 

" Open anything you can without endangering the 
building. I only wish you could take the roof off. 
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That IS the penalty of growing older, my dear," she 
said, glancing with half-sad amusement at Judith, aloof 
and dignified, sitting bolt upright on her chair with 
crossed hands ; for, having felt at once that Max's aunt 
had ceased to be a little bit of themselves, she had 
thrust her knitted pocket-handkerchief under the 
Illustrated London News hurriedly. ** It's an outrage on 
Nature," continued the lady pleasantly, " to be obliged 
to encase one's self in moir6 with the temperature 
at 80°. It's far easier to endure life in the tropics, 
where the British mind expands in matters of apparel." 
"Even then," said Judith, with prim, unsmiling 
scarlet lips and a glint of pity for the flippancy of 
the aged, " you'd have to wear clothes." 

" But a little goes a long way. Just a muslin tea- 
gown to soften your angles." 

" I daresay," said Max, with all his old boyish 
affection, " you'll be glad to get out of town." It had 
suddenly struck him that, after all, Judith did not 
know quite all the goodness of the dear old woman, 
who, whatever she might do or say, invariably behaved 
like a brick to a fellow in a tight place. " Mrs. Weston 
would be certain to run you off your legs," he went on 
sympathetically; "her own staying powers are so 
amazing, and she's so distressingly young, poor thing. 
It's awfully hard lines on a woman when she daren't 
admit to being tired." 

" Ah, I have no doubt the cure will be a — privilege 
— I am looking forward to it with — great — thankful- 
ness." She smiled a whimsical smile. " I daresay I 
shall escape a vast number of temptations." 

Max barely caught the words, the tone escaped 
him completely. He was wondering how he might 
the most adroitly elude the fact that in the nostrils of 
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every man of his acquaintance who possessed a bank- 
ing account the name and memory of Kendal stank 
pungently. Lady Grindal's tone baffled Judith, 
however. 

" I hope," she said dutifully, watching her with 
some perplexity, *'that your sciatica will get quite 
well when you are away, Aunt Dolly." 

" I feel sure it will, dear," said her aunt reassuringly. 
'' It's about the sciatica of the future I feel a little 
nervous. My variety of the complaint sometinies 
becomes intermittent, and a life of cheap cures might 
pall, you see." 

At this moment Max, seeing considerable difficulties 
ahead of the late Mr. Kendal considered commercially, 
plunged back upon the moral aspect of the gentleman. 

" Poor Kendal," said he, " he had a lot to contend 
against! To begin with, he was a type, enough in 
itself to disgust any sensitive man with life. Then 
he was cursed with the germ of genius which, say 
what you will, demands imperatively that above it 
the love of woman shall sit brooding." 

" Oh yes," said his aunt with serene benevolence, 
"he was a dissipated scamp to the end, so I heard 
yesterday, in spite of the widow." 

"Or, perhaps," said Max sadly, ignoring the flip- 
pancy, " perhaps because of her " 

" Oh, Max," broke in Judith, " I quite forgot, Mrs. 
Nunn said she was coming to-day, and Tm certain I 
hear her carriage." 

" Good Lord ! What induces you to let parasites 
of that order prey upon you, Judith?" said he 
petulantly. 

'' But she's the kindest old thing, and these stairs 
try her dreadfully. It's most awfully good of her to 
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mount them, really. She's lost everything, poor old 
creature," she went on in hurried explanation, turning 
to Lady Grindal, "just as she was beginning to enjoy 
them. Her husband died directly he got rich, and 
her son his third term at Eton. She's a lonely, poor 
old thing, with an ideal which is literary society, and 
that in its turn derides and eludes her continually. 
She's always been balked and baffled. Now, Max, 
do be nice to her." 

But there was an obstinate, thin line about Max's 
mouth which his aunt had seen before. She glanced 
at Judith, wondering if she had yet made its 
acquaintance. 

"She's a pretentious corn-sack," said Max, "and 
unless you keep her well under she'll be safe one day 
to make you rue the day you met her." 

Mrs. Nunn puffed and panted in an apologetic way 
that was rather touching, and her nervous zeal to be 
worthy of her environment caused her to break out 
into many enthusiastic comments on a variety of 
subjects, huddling one on the heels of the other 
with a deprecating eye fixed always on Max, who, 
in the most charming way in the world, flattered, 
startled, perplexed, and convicted her of sin on every 
point But being an inexorably humble person, with 
broad views as to the literary privilege, hot but 
unabashed, she forged on. 

Inspired by the sight of a volume of Browning on 
a table near her, she took him for her text, and let 
her tea grow cold in expounding her views. 

Max was beginning to be amused ; she noticed his 
pleasant smile, and was comforted. 

" In my salad days," said Max, in his gentlest 
manner, " I also had a strong attachment for the 
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genial moralities of Mr. Browning. They seemed to 
me then to be delightfully reckless, and his mysteries 
were as fascinating as scent that lies on a dry day." 
Mrs. Nunn spilt a little tea on her beautiful brocade, 
and wiped it up with her pocket-handkerchief; Judith 
felt her first gleam of wrath against her husband, 
while Lady Grindars eyes twinkled. 

" Did you always kill ? " she asked artlessly. 

''No! hang it all, no! That would have spoilt 
everything. I could no longer have felt clever, and 
the uses of Mr. Browning would have vanished for 
all time." 

" But, Mr. Morland, why — I — hardly — think — I 

" Mrs. Nunn's hand shook, and her teaspoon 

rattled in a way that irritated Max. 

" My dear Mrs. Nunn, you see IVe lost my first 
youth ! I can't read a stanza of Mr. Browning now 
without feeling as though I were listening to a genial 
but autocratic old gentleman addressing a meeting to 
which he had bidden the Almighty and a few lady 
friends.*' 

Mrs. Nunn put her cup down unsteadily. 

*' Even now," she said, with some quiet dignity, " I 
am afraid I do not quite understand you. I daresay 
I am a very dull old woman ! " 

Max perceived the touch of pathos in the situation ; 
he was compunctious. In an instant he was himself 
again, young, pleasant, impulsive. 

But Mrs. Nunn was stout, unadroit, and of another 
world. 

When she turned kindly to say good-bye to Judith 
she still looked hurt. 

'' I came, my dear, hoping that I might have 
driven you round the park, but I see you're engaged." 
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Judith put out both her hands in a pretty friendly 
fashion. 

** I should love to have gone any day but this. 
Won't you come again to take me ? " 

" I should like to come very much indeed — if I 
may/' she added, with a blundering glance at Max. 
The hideous inartisticity of the gesture caused an 
inward shiver in Mr. Morland. He conveyed her to 
her carriage, however, in his most agreeable manner, 
but returned with a certain loss of radiance. 

"There's invariably some hidden venom in dull 
femininity," he observed plaintively. " Imagine that 
old party bailing me up on the stairs to apologise for 
her congenital idiotcy. A woman who can put you in 
a tight place in cold blood and of conscientious intent 
would be equal to any form oif lukewarm vice." 

" Max ! " said Judith, with a startled look, " why 
did you do it ? Why did you hurt her ? " 

She left the window where she had been standing, 
went quite close to him, and spoke so that he alone 
could hear her. 

" I don't think it was you who did it at all. It was 
some one else quite different I'm so tired to-day, 
Max, I don't want — strange people, I want — no one 
— but you." 

She looked very sweet and young with those 
surprised eyes. She was pallid and pathetic and 
suggestive of several of the softer emotions* Max 
liked suggestive variety ; he jumped up and put her 
gently into a chair. 

"She's closed with femininity," he explained, 
turning gaily to his aunt. "She can understand 
neither argument nor any side issues to one's 
emotions; they must go straight along the beaten 
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track unsalted of criticism. Why, Mrs. Nunn and I 
parted as though we had been twin brothers ; and 
she's coming on Wednesday to take you out She 
also invited me. But — she really does look pale ! I 
think, after all, TU wire to the Rutledges, and we'll 
go on the river. Youll come, too, Aunt Dolly ! " 

" No, ril not, but rU send the telegram." 

" Oh, you nice Max ! " Judith cried. " But I shall 
feel so abominably selfish all the time." 

" By all means do, my dear," said Max's aunt. "It 
will be an absolutely new and original sensation in a 
wife. Max will derive vast entertainment from the 
contemplation of it. Properly handled, it should 
keep him out of mischief for the rest of the day." 

She laid hold of the telegram and marched off 
with it. 

" It's certainly fortunate," she told herself, " that, so 
far, Max's spasms make mostly for righteousness. 
This will continue until the sordid cares of matrimony 
have aroused his nerves. Then — then, I'm afraid 
that those poor purple eyes may acquire a look of 
permanent surprise." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Judith, who had a gift of adaptability, fell very 
prettily into the ways of her baby, and of inborn tact 
rather than any actual knowledge of the character of 
her husband, she kept it very successfully from grating 
on his finer feelings. 

To accomplish this required some planning. The 
baby was a nervous small creature, given to sudden, 
swift alarms, but its mother soon acquired a prophetic 
instinct of its moods, and a tirelessness and alertness 
in circumventing them that amazed Lady Grindal. 

On the spur of his newest inspiration Max made 
several sketches of mother and child ; he also wrote 
three poems on little Daniel, and two short stories 
remotdy connected with him. He became, for the 
moment, absorbed in paternity, and enjo)^ himself 
very much indeed. 

One evening, shortly after the arrival of Daniel, 
when Judith was taking her first lessons in motherhood 
— which means the making of a great many resolu- 
tions to be good — in going over her lapses she remem- 
bered suddenly the little sonnet she had unearthed 
from its hair-trunk grave, and felt stricken because of 
her selfishness in having forgotten it ; and presently, 
when Max came in, she insisted on his getting it from 
her desk and without a moment's delay reading it 

The environments were propitious — ^this new imperi- 
ousness in his wife, the dainty, rose-lit room, the weird 
sentiment connected with that sentient roll of flannel. 

8a 
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The enthusiasm of Max rose to fervour. 

No sonnet half so good had appeared since 
Dnimmond died. It smelt of daffodils and cowslips. 
The man who had written it was a master in his 
way. It haunted the memdry. It must live. 

Then he sat down and wrote an altc^ther charm- 
ing letter to Captain Becher, promising mighty things. 

He pocketed the sonnet to take it the next day to 
his favourite editor. Meanwhile Judith had been 
(examining him critically. 

" I was wondering what was wrong with you," she 
said at last. " It's that awful coat It's green. Do hide 
it somewhere, and Til present it to a poorer brother, 
with some of your other remains, when I remember." 

" It's pretty bad," said Max, glancing easily at its 
unblushing shabbiness ; " but it's jolly comfortable. 
However, from henceforth I'll renounce it" 

In the next few weeks Judith made many inquiries 
as to the fate of the poem, and was told the name of 
the editor in whose hands it happened just then 
to be, with a running commentary on the vanity of 
magazines and the dunder-headedness of their editors. 

And when, in the autumn, they all went to 
Gragueton, she was keenly disappointed at having 
still to sustain the captain with hope deferred. For 
this tiny matter was of big import in the gentle 
monotony of an old man's life. 

It struck Judith as singularly characteristic of Max 
that he seemed quite nervous when any reference was 
made to the unhappy sonnet His horror of hurting 
any one was one of those things in Max that made 
his wife love him very dearly. 

He certainly was the most amiable of men, for when 
another baby followed hard upon the heels of the 
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first, his spirits refused to fall by so much as half 
a point. 

Then this second God-send was a tactful infant, 
arriving at a prosperous period, and settling into 
his place without a murmur. 

Max had had a good year, his inspirations had 
been abundant, and less rare and remote than was 
their wont ; he felt, therefore, no soreness of spirit in 
trafficking with them for base coin. 

Owing, besides, to the impious state of percentage he 
had literally been conscience-driven to use principal ; 
this time it happened to be Judith's. Therefore the 
unpleasant necessity of applying to his aunt for any 
odd loan had been mercifully lifted from off him. 

He felt proudly that he could walk erect, and 
advance boldly on his career, owing no man anything. 

Jerry could not have chosen a better season for his 
appearance, and he seemed to be conscious of his 
luck, for he throve apace. 

Shortly after his arrival, however, a fluctuating 
quantity appeared in the spirits of his father, and more 
than once this had taken the vulgar form of somewhat 
irrational irritation. But on each occasion when this 
had occurred the mood had been nipped in the bud 
by the simple, open-eyed surprise on his wife's face. 

This absolute trust in him, this still more absolute 
non-comprehension of him was an insurmountable 
sort of barrier to Max. At times it appalled him, 
and it had begun to get on his nerves. 

It had kept him awake one night, and interfered 
with an inspiration the next. The position was 
getting serious. Max was beginning to resent it 

Up to this time he had been always compunctious 
for any lapse, although always enthusiastically ready 
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to explain himself. But one day man^ things had 
happened to him, all of his own brewing, and one 
of his moments of illumination coming upon him in- 
opportunely, he was suffering keenly. 

The sharpness of Max's perceptions without the 
corresponding patience and torpor of the feminine 
mind caused him many an agonyette. 

In the throes of rather a severe one he uttered 
some sharp inconsequence, and Judith's wide eyes 
goaded him into a tempest of words. 

" Have you no outlook ? " he cried. " Are you so 
encumbered of maidenhood that you can't even be a 
woman — surely not so great a height to which to rise 
— and understand something of a man ! " 

It was a curious fact that whenever Max was in 
any sort of way let or hindered by the woman within 
him, his first impulse always was to turn and rend 
the whole tribe of legitimate womanhood — his soul, 
vexed with its own weakness, rising tumultuously 
against that weakness fitting and of nature. 

It was a protest against his incompleteness, and 
pathetic enough. 

" It's plain to see that I'm only worth to you the 
price your own valuation has put on me," he con- 
tinued, "and no man — no man, I repeat, is in any 
way related to a girl's estimate of him." 

Judith flushed and wondered what she could have 
done to cause this amazing outbreak ; her first impulse 
always where Max was concerned was to try to ascer- 
tain where she herself had been found wanting. 

And this, in a wife, when rightly considered, is a 
most pleasing possession and deserves encouragement 

But in this instance she was rather at a loss. 
There was a senseless ambiguity about the affair 
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that baffled her. She flushed hotter. It seemed to 
be an ind^nity to both of them that even for an 
instant Max should have grown so exceedingly small 
in her eyes ; she felt most degndingly married. 

Her face annoyed Max, the feeling that he was 
betraying himself, the very consciousness that any 
part of him need shirk betrayal annoyed him more 
bitterly, and drove him further into the folly of words. 

" It's an artificial age, and all men are veneered," 
said he. " Our friends use polish on us until, if they 
only knew it, they see their own faces in our repartee, 
which may account for the popularity of many a 
fellow! But wives have a mania for sandpaper — it 
comes with the other domestic instincts, I suppose, 
the soft-soap, the babies, and the rest ! — and the 
coarse human nature in us comes out in the use of 
it" He threw out his hand with a dramatic gesture. 
" To attain married bliss one should be a well-meaning 
— slab — sicklied over with ' I beg your pardons ' for 
the differing quality in sex and the make of the 
masculine conscience ! " 

In the beginning Judith had been startled into 
silence. At this point, however, a naturally straight 
eye for proportion came to her help, while a certain 
mocking spirit that lurked among her undcr-currents 
struggled to the surface. 

" These arc dreadful accusations to bring against 
a whole class," said she, with a faint derisive smile, 
" and it really would never have occurred to me that 
it would be for his masculine qualities any woman 
would sandpaper her husband into apolc^ising." 

She went to the window and looked out at the 
sullen, xvind-drivcn rain. 

There was an offended look about her back, and a 
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half-amused displeasure touching her profile that 
arrested the attention of her husband, and more or 
less restored his balance. 

His mood veered. He was on the point of a grace- 
ful repentance-spasm when a visitor was announced. 

He was a young and guileless person who adored 
Mrs. Morland respectfully and stood aghast before 
the gifts of her husband. 

He had no gifts himself, nothing but a little 
journalistic knack, and an honest desire to keep out 
of debt, together with a harmless trick of swagger 
which he invariably put on at the home-station when 
he descended upon his father's vicare^e, taking care, 
however, to leave it behind him in his drawers with his 
hunting-breeches when he set his face towards town. . 

Mrs. Morland liked the boy, and the smiling ease 
with which she welcomed him brought back to the 
room its normal atmosphere, and aroused the warmest 
admiration of her husband. 

But foreign matter frequently found its way into 
the most pleasurable sensations of Max. In the very 
thick of his admiration he yet experienced a slight 
uneasiness. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, not ten minutes 
before, he had reviled the girl in Judith, he was very 
certainly of those men who like, above all things, to 
preserve the youth in their wives. And the mere 
fact of her being able, so soon and so naturally, to 
include him in her little mocking gibes, provoked him 
into the belief that she was after all hardly so young 
as he had hoped. 

The consequence being that when Halley had gone 
Max was less graceful in his half-laughing apology 
than was his wont. 
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'' A man has a lot to fight against," he said, at the 
end of several halting sentences, *' of which even his 
wife knows nothing." 

" Have you to fight ? " said Judith, laughing. " You 
don't look like a fighter. You look like a man to 
whom things come." 

" Nothing," said he with befitting gravity, " nothing 
comes without strife, and stress, and sweat either of 
brow or soul." 

"In that case," said she, still looking at him, " I 
ought to know about this — sweat — and the other 
accompaniments. With two babies it's quite time I 
b^an to face things." She came nearer and put her 
hand on his shoulder. " Things might strike me 
differently, you sec, if I knew more." 

" But I don't want things to strike you differently," 
he averred, in uneasy haste. " You're absolutely right 
as you are." 

She watched him reflectively. 

" I'm right so long as everything runs smooth and 
straight. Directly a hitch comes I'm wrong, for 
somehow I — make you fail in the things — " she made 
a wild grab at her receding toleration — " the things — 
I daresay I think altogether too much of." 

"Aren't you just a little difficult, dearest?" he 
asked sadly. " My ill-temper was — of course — in- 
excusable — but still " 

" Oh ! dear me, I don't mind the ill-temper in the 
least I have heaps of my own — to match it ! It's — 
the — the freakishness of the thing. The — the — weak- 
ness of it all. Besides," she added quickly, " if I am 
intolerant, so are you. If, for instance, the very 
smallest doubt of the genuineness of that precious 
Velasquez of yours, or that dot of a Corot so much as 
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entered into your head, you'd have fifty fits on the 
instant ! Or if you got some remote hint that your 
cabinet was a veneered imitation, just think how you 
would feel. That's just how I feel about you and the 
babies — my small collection ! If I discovered one 
day that you were all sham products of a bad period, 
instead of being proper originals of the best — oh ! 
dear me " 

" But, Judith, you want perfection ! " 

" No ; I don't ! To live in the company of three 
angels would be a nightmare ! It would be the death 
of me to feel so abject an outsider ! I don't object to 
anything in reason — to envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, or any other light little vice of that 
nature. You may even, on occasion, storm because 
you've mislaid your gloves, or throw the vegetables 
at Anna's head if they're not cooked. Then I should 
understand your motives, and your modes of action 
would be quite plain to me. It's the — the — illusive 
— twisted — untrue sort of moods that — bother me — 
and make me think of imitations — and bad periods 
and things." 

Here Anna ushered in Lady Grindal. 

" Ah ! you're just in time," said Judith ; " Max and 
I were right in the midst of a sanguinary encounter." 

"Oh, well! you do your fighting artistically. I 
see no signs of vulgar strife." 

. " We thought," said Max, " we'd preserve our scalps 
for future use, since we're going to the Bagots* to- 
night" 

** I'm going, too. Sandy Muir was always a favour- 
ite of mine — he's sure to be there. I met Annie 
Caron just now ; she says it, so it must be true. I 
want to see how he's grown up. But — you poor 
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child," she said, tumii^ to Judith, " you're probably 
tired of him already." 

" I never even knew he had come. I thought he 
couldn't arrive till late to-night. Now that," she said, 
looking at Max, " that's what comes of arriving home 
like a — raging buffalo." 

" Ah I he's begun her education," thought the visitor, 
" and thanks be to goodness she'll carry it off with a 
high hand. I only hope she's got a thoroughly sound 
constitution — that's all." 

" Is he as nice as Max makes him ? " Judith asked. 

" Nice t Sandy — nice ! He's an immense sort of 
person — with beliefs to match, and an alarming power 
of wrath. There was something of the sledge-hammer 
about Sandy, and yet he had a delicate sense of 
justice. One had a pleasing conviction that he'd never 
bring his bludgeon down on the wrong head. Still, 
thoroughly to appreciate Sandy, one would, I fancj-, 
need to have a clean heart The poor boy was born 
prejudiced, and never educated into toleration." 

" Neither was I," said Judith cheerfully, " so I dare- 
say we'll get on." 

" Youll be the best friends in the world in no time," 
said Max, surveying her critically. " You'll go well 
together. He'll like that fragile look about you." 

" But it's only a look ! I'm not altogether genuine 
myself when I come to think of it. When he discovers 
the toughness that lies under the look he may reject 
me for a fraud. He appears to be a wholesale person, 
and summary in his methods." 

" How are the babies?" asked Lady Grindal. 

" The babies are the pick of their tribe," so the 
proud father assured her. " They're picturesque 
creatures, with a miraculous gift of silence ! " 
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^ I should have thought it was Judith who had a 
miraculous gift of management ! " 

"Judith — a manager! — above all things on God's 
earth! Do you hear the names she's calling you, 
Judith ? '' 

" Yes, and in consequence I feel two inches taller 
already. You be showman, Max ; I'm going to lay 
snares for the entrapping of this immensity of yours." 

" Wear pink," Max called after her. " The bilious 
eye of the Torrid Zone yearns for pure tints." 

"It won't get them, then," said his aunt, "if that 
child goes on as she's going. Those sly monkeys 
look well enough ; just watch them pummelling one 
another ! But they've been amusing themselves with 
incipient croup for the last week. They only begin 
their little games about midnight, and Judith steps 
softly, so I don't suppose you know anything about it." 

Max, with a hand on either infant, and throbbing 
with paternity, felt seriously annoyed. 

" Why haven't I been told ? " he demanded. 

" Because Judith happens to have a genius for being 
a wife as well as for a number of other things. Anna, 
however, is less reticent There's no danger ; it's only 
a common form of infant devilry. The creatures like 
to etherealise their mothers. It isn't direct interposition, 
I can assure you, any more than it's man's Divine 
right that will keep two babies, of that build, from 
being an overpowering nuisance in a microscopical flat." 

Judith looked so well in her pink dress and Lady 
Grindal's gift of pearls, that Max forgot the uncom- 
fortable sensation of balked paternity left by his 
aunt's bald assertion. When he had dressed and 
dined he sat down on a low chair near Judith's high 
one and broke into school-day memories. 
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" It all sounds delightful," said Judith at last. " But, 
even now, I can't grasp you as the dearest friend of 
a sledge-hammer. There's an incongruity in the 
union, a want of artistic proportion, unworthy of you." 

" Well, perhaps you've been pre-ordained by Provi- 
dence to balance the composition." 

Max, overflowing with the sentiment of past days, 
felt distinctly aggrieved when he could find no one 
on whom to wreak it Directly he reached the Bagots* 
he scoured the rooms in search of his object, but not 
a trace of him was there to be seen. The hostess, 
herself disappointed, was unable to give any account 
of the truant. Max's emotions fell flat ; he felt as 
though virtue had gone out of him without any 
adequate return. 

Mrs. Bagot perceived his depression, and, being a 
good-natured woman, and having besides too keen a 
regard for the success of her party to permit Max to 
take gloomy views of life, she laid hold of him and 
set him in the midst of a crowd of celebrities. 

These gentlemen — one and all in different lines 
(Mrs. Bagot was a woman of a great mind) — were of 
genial mood. And Max, now put on his mettle, 
seized the occasion, and forgetting friendship, pro- 
ceeded to shine to such purpose that each man in the 
group thought, with genuine pleasure, and a spark of 
envy for his kindly youth, of the day when he would 
permanently join them ; nor were they unmindful of 
the exquisite tact which filtered into all his bright 
good-fellowship, his well-grounded confidence in 
himself, a gentle, graceful boyish reverence for their 
attained masterhood. The consequence was that 
Captain Muir had been in the room half an hour 
before Max became aware of his presence. 

Directly he did so he deserted his celebrities with 
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the picasantcst nonchalance in the world, and his 
pride and triumph in their flattering treatment of him 
as he emerged from their midst and made for his old 
friend, vanished like smoke. 

By the time he reached him he was pale from the 
strenuous strength of his emotions. 

Muir had been watching him meanwhile with great 
pride. He liked the way he bore himself, he liked 
the way these men, with whom it was worth while to 
stand well, treated him. He liked the boyish excite- 
ment at sight of himself. 

" Exactly the same as you always were," said he, 
in rather a sun-dried voice. " I believe youVe 
perennial, and will be younger, if anything, every 
time I come back. For a progressive race, youVe all 
rather young. Lady Grindal astonished me." 

"Ah! she's having a little rest now, and it suits 
her. You see, she had grown rather tired with running 
after the moods of my uncle." 

Muir looked at him queerly. 

"That sort of thing would wear a woman out 
pretty soon. It would need a stronger constitution 
than a woman's, 1 should think, to chase the changes 
in some men." 

Max took no notice of his remark ; he was looking 
eagerly around the room. 

" Oh, there she is," he cried, " in the inner drawing- 
room. Come along." 

Judith was having a delightful time ; she was proud 
of Max . and pleased with herself. She had said 
several rather nice things in the course of the evening 
very well, and one or two nasty ones still better, and 
to say a nasty thing really well with an approving 
conscience, is the finishing touch to the evening of 
any God-fearing woman. 
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Not for one moment, however, had Judith forgotten 
that she was to meet Max's very dearest friend, and it 
seemed to her that it was entirely because of him 
she was able to make herself so unusually s^eeable. 

Directly she saw Max approaching with a lai^e 
antithesis of himself in tow, she went forward with a 
pretty eagerness, and put out both her hands. 

"I have heard of you," said she, "for just three 
years and four months, and I know you quite well ; 
but you*ll have to learn all about me." 

" I think I've already learnt something about you 
from Max," he said, smiling. 

" Max's classification of his newest acquisitions is 
never trustworthy ; he follows his imagination en- 
tirely; but afterwards he modifies his judgment to 
the demands of the canons pf art I haven't been 
subjected yet to this process ; it's exhaustive and 
exhausting, I can tell you ; so you'll only have to dis*- 
cover me for yourself. I'm glad," she added, surveying 
him serenely, " that Max is generally right about his 
older possessions. He harbours no base examples 
among his permanent belongings." 

Captain Muir was watching her amusedly. He 
looked down at his great limbs. 

" I can't quite grasp myself as figuring in Max's 
collection of bric-k-brac." 

" You represent the seriousness of art in it. You 
must have forgotten Max a little, else you wouldn*t 
have swept aside, in that wholesale allusion to bric-k- 
brae, the strenuous state of his feelings with regard to 
the things that matter in art. 

"Why were you so late?" she asked suddenly. 
"Only for the timely intervention of a pack of 
Christian-minded lions you'd haVe spoilt the evening 
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for Max. He had counted on finding you in some 
particular doorway, and Max doesn't like his prophetic 
soul to play him false." 

^ No ! Max is not changed at all ! I spent the 
afternoon at the docks and got home late ; and then 
I believe I funked the gorgeousness I should find 
here. I'm an unadjustable person, with no kaleido- 
scope instincts to leaven me." She looked at him 
curiously. "I have been out of England for five 
years," he said apologetically, " and it's bewildering to 
find your bearings in a new heaven and a new earth. 
There's an everlasting, unalterable quality in the 
docks that suits my conservative stiff-neckedness." 

"I'm glad Max is also unchanged," she said 
kindly, " else the docks might absorb you altogether. 
Curious," she added, reflecting on him, " that the docks 
and Max should stand side by side in your mind as 
the unchanged things. They sound very wide apart." 

"There's an uncommon lot of movement in the 
docks," he said, laughing. 

"And of everlasting unalterableness, which sounds 
lurid. I don't think, somehow, that Max and the 
docks are kindred spirits. I thought, by the way, 
you had been home two years ago." 

"Only for a month, which I spent in lawyers' 
offices, where life changes little in a decade or two ; 
and Max was in Russia." 

He said this in a tone of finality that pleased 
Judith ; she followed his eyes as with a sort of grave 
curiosity they travelled round the room. 

" It's altered altogether," said he. " I feel rather 
a rigid, and old-maidenly person. I have retained all 
my old prejudices and gained no new." 

" Don't cast the old ones yet," said Judith ; " they're 
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original just now during this tolerance boom. How 
do you like our lions 1 There's a really choice col- 
lection here to-night." 

" They seem to be very agreeable and to take their 
honours lightly." 

" I believe you're disappointed, and don't think 
they look so celebrated as they are. I felt just like 
that at first But they grow on you. They're nice 
alone in corners." 

" I'm rather lai^e for a corner, you see ; there would 
be no room left for the Hon." 

Her frank acceptance of him pleased him a good 
deal, but it embarrassed him not a little. 

He went into as little society as he could in India, 
and when he did go out, because of his distinguished 
service and his gravity, he was generally told off to 
convoy the wives and mothers of dignitaries. 

" You look," said she, smiling maternally, " as though 
you were calculating distances." 

" That's bad ; it's so bad that I ought to apolt^isc, 
I suppose. One should look " 

" Like blank foolscap," she murmured ; " and they 
call it suppressed emotion. But it's getting so com- 
mon, and it's outrageous if badly done. You," she 
said cheerfully, " would do it vilely. And I think, 
perhaps, you're more mystifying as you are ; and, 
after all, so long as those who prefer privacy succeed 
in getting it, their methods don't matter." 

Just then Max came up and carried her off, 
ostensibly for a waltz, really that he might collect her 
impressions with their bloom on. 

" And so this is Max's wife," thought Muir. " She's 
a nice girl, 1 — I daresay, when one knows her; I 
wonder if I shall ever know her ? " He had, however, 
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no time just then for further wondering ; he was caught 
into a group of men all busy discussing Max. 

Halley, Judith's faithful friend, had forgotten his 
fine worldly indifference for men and things, and was 
waxing exceeding serious. 

" The one thing," he protested, " that I can't under- 
stand about Morland is why a man of his ability should 
produce so little." 

'' A man can't be at the rate Max is, and produce as 
well," said an older man who stood near him. *' He'll 
tell you himself that Produce — Produce is the cuckoo- 
cry of women and the work of machines." 

''He also remarked the other day," said a man 
behind him, ''that the immorality of action is the 
one vice for which a woman can find no scorn." 

" Oh," said Halley, " but of course he wasn't serious. 
I wish he wouldn't give so much of himself away just 
to amuse us." 

" Oh, well, you see Max has a way of getting irritated 
when it comes to. writing down his brilliancies. It 
dashes the effervescence from his cup in rather a 
pathetic way. You'll notice there's invariably some 
pathos about Max I When he falls to gathering up the 
copy he's been shedding all over the place it becomes 
all at once precious to him, he begins to entreat it 
tenderly. It seems next to brutality to bend and 
tear and twist burning words to the cold needs of 
foolscap and a thick-souled public. It comes natural 
to him to pour himself out red-hot in congenial 
company, but the profound anguish he endures when 
his utterances fall flat on the herd would appal a navvy 
or a Christian martyr." 

** The fact is," said the first speaker, " the only part 
of Max that's quite grown up is his nerves. You can't, 
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after all, chain Pegasus, with all his youth raw upon him, 
to a donkey engine. Anyway Max is great at inter- 
vals. He's the finest amateur now in the running." 

" But," cried Halley, aghast, — " But he'll be mote 
than that, surely." 

Accept Max, my dear boy, and thank the gods 
for him. But beware of waxing wise about him. 
You may prophesy upon all things in this world and 
the others, but upon the ways of a neurotic be silent" 

" I believe," persisted Halley, " he'd do a lot more 
work himself only for the way he bothers about other 
fellows. I know that last play of Davis's owes every 
bit of its success to Max. I can see his face in every 
line of it And to my certain knowledge he's helping 
three fellows now with their work," 

" He's about the kindest-hearted fellow living. He'd 
rob a church any day for the sake of the widow and 
the orphan, and without a stain upon his innocence." 

" I never knew a fellow more sorry even for a mis- 
take than he is," said Halley hotly. 

" Of course he is. He objects to have been the cause 
of giving pain. His charm lies in the fact that he has a 
kind heart, good taste, and no cut-and-dried morality." 

" He has, besides, a healthy appetite for all subjects," 
said another man. " Directly you left the other night 
he began on the morality of marriage in that languor- 
ous, engaging way of his. ' You know those un- 
pleasant caps,' said he, ' tt^^t the County Council 
scavengers wear to keep the dust from their necks. 
Those are moral laws ; we don't need them'." 

"Oh, but " cried Halley. Then he stopped 

and got furiously red. 

Muir frowned also after a surprisingly young fashion. 
Obviously he was unprogressive in many of his notions. 
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** Morland and his maxims used to be in no way 
related," said he stiffly. 

" Nor, as a rule, are they now," said the suave 
gentleman who had last spoken, smiling. ''Any 
tampering with the marriage law would come in 
among the list of Max's inartistic banalities ; that is 
when you happen to be married to an absolutely pretty 
woman — an inimitable woman in her quiet way. 
Don't you see it would really be quite as Philistine to 
replace her with a frayed, unfresh creature, as to barter 
a Velasquez for a Dor^ ? Max is a man of taste." 

"It's an ill wind that blows nobody good," mur- 
mured his companion as they strolled off together. 
. Muir pulled his moustache savagely and watched 
them with no amiable countenance. Presently the 
whole group had dispersed except himself and Halley, 
who stood absorbed in the contemplation of the size 
of this friend of Max's. It occurred to Muir that he 
liked a boy who could blush like a carrot, whereupon 
he turned to him good-naturedly. 

" You know the Morlands very well ? " he asked. 

"Oh yes, I see a lot of them. They're awfully 
^ood to me. But for them," he explained with great 
candour, "I shouldn't be here to-night. They get 
me a great many invitations and it's rather good for 
a fellow, you know, to be asked to a house like this." 

" Who do you mean by they ? " 

He paused and laughed before he replied. 

" Oh, well, it's generally Max who suggests. Mrs. 
Morland takes all the trouble. Not that she ever lets 
you think it's trouble. All the time she's doing no 
end for you she makes you feel as if you were doing 
it for her. I never knew a woman with such nice 
ways." 
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''Who was the tall, dark man talking just now 
about Max?" 

" Churton Graves, a big swell in his way. He does 
nothing, but he's a fellow who could do an}^ing he 
liked." 

"Hem! He's precisely the sort of fellow you 

oughtn't to lend a penny to," he said, his eyes fixed 

on Mr. Graves' back ; " he'd be sure to go back on 

you if you did. A man ought to be careful in the 

selection of his creditors, and that's what there was 

never any driving into Max. When the day comes — 

one never knows what may happen — ^when Max has 

to borrow in his turn, he'll find he's chosen his 

cHentile badly ! " 

Again the carrot-red rose to the cheeks of Halley 

as, with furtive amaze, he gazed at this guileless giant 

and considered certain late complications in the 

aflfairs of Max. 

" Oh— h-here they are — both of them I " he gasped 
with immense relief 

He was movingoff modestly when Judith intercepted 
him and took his arm. 

" Don't go," she said. *• Max has several theories 
to propound to Captain Muir, and I shall be left 
without any audience at alL" 

Halley, well pleased at his luck, proceeded to make 
the most of it When he therefore proposed that 
they should walk through the rooms, Mrs. Morland 
consented at once with a laugh and a perfect compre- 
hension of the fact that the comer in which they 
stood was rather remote, and that Halley esteemed 
his position far too highly to enjoy it unseen of men. 

Mrs. Morland's laugh was so bh'the and gay and 
careless that it made Muir grow chill with sheer awe. 
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It seemed to him so foolhardy on the part of a man 
so unchanged as Max to have undertaken the cherishing 
of such a laugh. 

By which it will be seen that Captain Muir had 
somewhat exaggerated notions as to the responsi- 
bilities of husbands. 

He took a serious survey of Max. 

"I wonder," he thought, "what his notion of — 
cherishing— would be like? It would be interesting 
to know." 

*' Sandy is coming to dinner to-morrow," said Max 
joyously, when Judith came back. 

" Is he ? I'm glad. They're ourselves — we two— 
and — " she added with an engaging smile — "a 
baby " 

" Two," groaned Max over her shoulder. 

"You might have broken it more gently," she 
pleaded. " We don't mention them in public as a 
rule," she explained, "but you will come so often and 
the flat is so small that you'd find us out in no time, 
so it's best you should face the bitter truth at once. 
Good-bye, Captain Muir ; come early so that you may 
grasp us as a family." 

" Hang it all," he thought, while he watched them 
out of sight, " she hasn't begun to realise herself yet, 
she's far too much amused at life ; the makings of her's 
not begun, good God I and with Max on the brink of 
failure ! One of them will have to grow up one day. 
I wonder which it will be ? " 

He moved a little forward to look once s^ain at the 
girlish white shoulders and the dimple deepening in 
the cheek half turned in his direction. 

" Dear God ! " he muttered, with rather a dazed look, 
" I wonder which it will be ? '* 
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Her threat of a family exhibition notwithstanding, 
Judith knew better than to foist her domestic museum 
upon the unawakened understanding even of this very 
oldest friend of Max's. She was a woman who con- 
sidered weaker brethren always. 

It was, therefore, not until a month or so after he 
had first met her, that Muir realised her at all in the 
character of mother. When he did so, it was somewhat 
of a shock to him. 

He had come in upon them one afternoon suddenly, 
to find Max being exquisitely amused by two small 
creatures undergoing weird evolutions on a great 
white rug before the fire. He paused awe-stricken in 
the doorway, in his ponderous fashion to consider the 
group. Then, with a new curiosity, he glanced at 
Judith watching her possessions from her chair. 

There was a quiet, absorbed gravity on her face, 
and an odd protest in the way she put up her hand 
suddenly to push her hair back, that touched him as 
he had never been touched before. This emotion 
being uncalled for, fatuous, and beyond the reach of 
reason, annoyed him exceedingly. 

He came forward with a heavy tread, and his voice, 
with a wonder in it, descended harshly on the sprawl- 
ing babies, causing Danny to throw out his small 
nervous fists with a frantic gesture of alarm. 

Muir paused to consider the size of the thing that 
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yet had power to make him feel so infernally un- 
comfortable. 

But when Judith, with an amused laugh up at him 
for greeting, gathered Danny in her arms, and by her 
mere touch and smile soothed it, it attained in his eyes 
a dignity to which size bears no relation whatsoever. 

Max seized the other rollicking atom, and deposited 
it also on its mother's lap; then he stood back to enjoy 
the effect 

" Her children suit her to perfection," said he. "If 
her children don't go well with a woman, you may take 
your oath there is something radically wrong with her." 

" Physically or morally ? " Muir asked, laughing. 

''Both," said Max, with a touch of his graceful 
languor. " So far as a woman is concerned, they're 
convertible terms ! Have a cigarette." 

"Since we've become mere pegs to hang psycho- 
logical discussions on, my sons, we'll retire to our 
native heath," said Judith. 

Muir watched with singular interest the ease and 
strength with which she rose and walked off with her 
babies. Hitherto she had seemed to him altogether 
fragile, delicate, and breakable. 

" Those two things put together would weigh some- 
thing considerable, wouldn't they ? " he asked, with a 
modesty befitting his ignorance, still wondering at the 
entirely new look he had found on Mrs. Morland's face. 

" Yes, by Jove ! they're weighty little beggars. Oh, 
you're thinking that Judith is a good deal stronger 
than she looks ; so she is, and it's one of her charms. 
The delicate grace and lightness with which she can 
lift a weight, or endure a fatigue that would floor an 
able-bodied man, would astonish you. You should see 
her climb a mountain, or spin up against a stream I 
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The strength that underlies a soft, sweet woman is an 
exceedingly s^reeable anomaly/' said Max dreamily. 

" You're speaking of physical strength," Muir sug- 
gested. The subject attracted and repelled him oddly. 

The analysis of Judith was a favourite mental pastime 
with M$Lx, and Sandy came in handy ; he was so en- 
tirely impersonal an audience. 

" In intellect, too, Judith has reached the perfection 
of womanhood," said her husband, with fine complai- 
sance. " She is altogether subjective, adaptable, adroit, 
a fine interpreter ; but for the life of her there is 
nothing in life she could create but an atmosphere ; 
and, after all, that's the highest to which any woman 
can attain. The atmosphere created by a good woman 
is the nearest approach to a heaven of which any man 
can form the smallest conception. The very idea of 
a heaven," he added eagerly, having caught a rapid 
glimpse of a nebulous novelty, " floating, confessed or 
unconfessed in the consciousness of each of us, is the 
highest compliment yet paid by man to woman I " 

" It's an ingenious theory," said Muir placidly, 
" and picturesque. It may account for the amount of 
jewellery with which the place is decorated by the 
makers of heavemand hymns I " 

'' Mocking materialism isn't logic," said Max. " I'd 
like to know where the world would be but for its 
sense of religion — without beauty and void, an abom- 
ination of desolation." 

"Yes," said Muir, glancing amusedly along his 
cigarette, " a sense of religion, properly handled, con- 
tributes largely to the gaiety of nations ! Now, Max, 
stow all this, and go on with your classification." 

" Heathen and infidel !" growled Max. " I doubt if 
anything could ever make you understand Judith," 
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He paused to reflect on the goodness of God in having 
given himself, if nothing else, at least a discriminating 
taste. ** Her intelligence, you see, coming of tempera- 
ment, not of brain, she'll always rule and conquer by her 
personality, her spirit, never by her work. She could 
inspire a poet any day, but nothing — thank the gods ! 
— could make her produce a poem. If Judith should 
ever fall into the bitter sin of authorship — and. Heaven 
be praised, all the devils in hell could not drive her to 
that — she's been mercifully preserved from the drivel- 
ling instinct ; but if she did, she'd fail, for the very 
reasons that make her succeed as a woman. We who 
know her" — ^he was now thoroughly soaked in the 
sentiment of his subject — ^"we who know her," he 
repeated, in a soft tone of adoration, " love and rever- 
ence her just as much as we should pity and despise 
any work she might produce." 

Muir stood up, and with the soft touch of size began 
to move to and fro some little Venetian glass pigs 
that stood on the chimney-piece. 

" I saw a look on Mrs. Morland's face to-day," he said 
simply, " that surprised me ; I believe there are very few 
things she couldn't do once she set her mind to action." 

An uncomfortable, prickly sensation ran all down 
Max's back, his smile of adoration weakened. 

" To this day when I let myself bother over Lucifer 
the Morning Star, and what became of him when he 
took to action," he said languidly, '' I lose my appetite ; 
don't even shadow forth any like catastrophe. Leave 
little Judith to her fruitful and most pleasant inaction. 
Her soft presence stirs us and makes us think of her ; 
no need for her to remind us importunately of her 
presence at the point of the pen! Hang it all I 
leave the charing and odd jobs of literature and 
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art," he exclaimed fretfully, " to those who can gain 
recognition in no legitimate fashion. Those poor 
alleviations were meant by the Creator for such of 
His feminine creatures as have fallen behind — failed 
in the race — God's sop to the defeated." He spoke 
with an injured bitterness that embarrassed Captain 
Muir — it seemed to him so pitiably out of proportion 
with the subject He glanced at Max ; genuine pain 
was sketched sharply on his features. In a vague 
sort of way Captain Muir became aware that it was the 
Eternal Feminine in Max goading him on to betray 
his mutinous distaste for her presence on foreign sotL 
Sandy looked uneasily down at his boots. 

" There was a rhetorical echo booming about the 
passages as I came along," said Judith, who appeared 
at this moment " To correct it, show Captain Muir 
the notice of your last poems. Do you know," said 
she, taking possession of her chair and looking at 
her visitor, " that I have married a man who may 
reach any heights in literature he chooses to attempt ; 
the only wonder is that he's not already swarming 
up mountain-tops 1 This is a real proper critic, too, 
quite a 'wissenden' person, whose say Max accepts 
with some degree of serenity ; he rages furiously 
whenever any of the lesser angels presume to dispose 
of him, no matter whether it be to flatter or deride." 

Max brightened visibly, and proceeded with charm- 
ing impertinence to explain the reasons for his objec- 
tions to minor criticism ; and presently Muir departed, 
wondering how much of the previous conversation 
Judith had heard — wondering, too, at that odd gravity 
that fell upon her now in unobserved moments. 

She had looked grave now many times for many 
we«ks, and had, as a matter of fact, heard every word. 
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The nurse was out, and Anna, who seriously objected 
to her young mistress's carrying heavy weights, had 
got hold of the babies and carried them off to inspect 
her glittering dish-covers and well-burnished brazen 
vessels. For art had by no means stopped short at 
the kitchen door of this small flat. 

So Judith had been sitting idle in the nursery with 
the door open, too tired for the moment to move; 
but directly Max spoke she had concentrated all 
her attention to listen, for every word now spoken 
of Max had become of vast significance to his wife. 

She often felt tired now, for she had begun to 
follow Max in all his changes. These were so fre- 
quent, so varied, so bewilderingly extravagant, that 
the race always waxed fast and furious. 

Oddly enough his religion seemed to be the most 
freakishly alterable quantity in him, and in his deal- 
ings with his friends Judith was noticing something 
of the same sort of thing. He was enthusiastic in 
turns over each, but his enthusiasm occurred in 
snatches, and boredom followed fast upon the heels 
of an ardour. He wearied often even of his aunt. 
Sandy Muir seemed to be his one lasting joy, which 
was due perhaps to the fact that the permanent 
abiding place of Sandy was in India. 

What particularly confounded Judith was a com- 
mercial vein she had found in his most agile diversity. 
Yet when she set to reflect upon it she found it to be 
quite natural and consecutive. 

Life had been created for enjoyment, pain to be 
eluded ; for painless enjoyment money is essential, 
therefore money has to be got — ^somehow. She had 
not yet attacked this question in detail, nevertheless 
it haunted her. Money came in among the other 
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necessities for a full life, in with the religion, the beauty 
of surroundings, the original examples of undoubted 
masters ; the free dispensing of charity, Chippendale 
gems of known antecedents, sympathetic affection, 
epigrams, and the need for her to be always at her 
best ; no trace of active wifedom ever visible upon her. 

To follow Max conscientiously was like being at a 
perpetual conjuring entertainment conducted by ex- 
perts, so exceedingly expert that they forced one's 
constant and strenuous attention. It was small wonder, 
then, that she sometimes grew tired. But how tired 
soever she might be, still did she follow hot foot upon 
each move, for she was an honest person and simple, 
consequently almost pathetically anxious to under- 
stand. 

Besides, at first it was a delight to follow Max. 
He was so enthusiastic, his aims so high and pure, 
so altogether touching ; although indeed to her in- 
ferior mind each seemed to have a way of vanishing 
to make room for the next 

Max, however, was generally able to dispel this 
gross hallucination, if mentioned to him, and to leave 
you with the impression that he had attained, and as 
with most other things, whenever he demanded it in his 
best manner, he usually succeeded in obtaining belief. 

It was some time before it began to dawn upon 
Judith how very difficult a person Max was to follow, 
and just because of his luminous frankness. Neverthe- 
less, with eager hope she pursued the chase. She was 
too young and inexperienced, too untrained in the 
rational affection of commerce to be easily disillu- 
sioned. She clung with child-like obstinacy to her 
illusions. Yet as she went along odd little things, that 
refused flatly to be ignored, would keep cropping up. 
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She ascertained, among others, : that promises had 
nothing whatsoever to do with truth, while the sacred- 
ness of all the household virtues paled in the face of a 
finely proportioned emotion. 

After a few trials she had given up asking for ex- 
planations, Max's explanations perplexing her con- 
siderably more than did his actions, while convincing . 
her less. But up to this time her conscientious mood- 
stalking had resulted in nothing worse than a vague 
unrest. 

For Max, being too true an artist not to have a fine 
eye for the simple, preferred, whenever possible, a 
straight course to a sinuous, the true to the false. 
Indeed, he always strenuously avoided untruth when 
he could by a happy phrase twist truth to his uses. 
And so pleasant a knack of embroidery had he that 
had he been called upon to confess to quite a serious 
transgression he would have done it in such a way 
that his hearer could only have been filled with pro- 
found sorrow for him, but with a wrath far more 
consuming for his tempter and betrayer. 

If even he had injured you— not the mere fringes 
and outposts of you, but the ego, the heart, the 
quick of you — you must have felt more sorrow 
for him than for yourself, the pain of having hurt 
you would have implanted in him an anguish so 
colossal and enduring. 

It required an intellect coupled with a fine ironic 
turn to keep up with such as Max, and Judith, by 
nature and sex a Conservative, was stuck ankle-deep 
in the ruts of her prejudices. 

One day she was all alone, Max having gone to 
Paris two or three days before to do art criticisms for 
some editor. She was beginning to feel afraid of 
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being alone. Her thoughts did not rush along now 
tripping up each other's heels, as in their first careless 
joy. They were constantly pausing to consider things, 
to limp cautiously around unrestful surmises. They 
seemed to Judith to have grown aged and decrepit, 
and frequently to be in need of crutches t 

It was rather a relief when Anna came in with a 
tale of woe. The cottage of one of her friends had 
been burnt to the ground, and the entire family left 
without a stitch of clothing. This was peculiarly 
unfortunate for the father, seeing he had his work to 
attend to and the world to face. 

Judith went off at once to rummage among her 
stores. Having selected from Max's remains a bounti- 
ful outfit for the bereaved labourer, she proceeded to 
make little repairs and to empty the pockets. 

She laughed a little at their contents, they were as 
varied and inconsequent as any boy's. Little sketches 
on old envelopes ; strange oaths gathered from omnibus 
tops ; a prayer or so culled from remote conventicles 
— Bethels big or little appealed powerfully to Max — 
tags of verse ; stray phrases ; a score or two of penny 
account books, bought in recurrent spasms of economy, 
in each of which a hurried entry bad been recorded. 
One concerned a hundred pounds lent to Kendal the 
day before he died. At this Judith caught her breath — 
it seemed a great deal. But all the same she felt 
pleased and proud of Max, and with an approving 
rather child-like little pat, she put the book in her 
pocket The last coat she came upon was the old 
green one Max had taken off and formally cast that 
evening when Danny was but three weeks old. 

Danny's mother touched it with a smt of amused 
pleasure. He had worn it several times during their 
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honeymoon. There seemed to her to be ever so 
much of the quite understandable Max about that 
coat. She paused to consider if she should give it 
away ; then she laughed. 

" I believe " she said, " I was on the point of putting 
it away with Danny's first shoe and a flower from my 
cake. It will be more effective on Jim Dorem's back, 
and — more modern. Dear me, what a pocket ! " 

She sat down on the floor, to look through the 
muddle of odds and ends, and to flutter them, one by 
one, into the waste-paper basket ; but at the sight of 
a sheet covered with her own hand-writing she stopped 
dead, and read it through. Then she rubbed her 
eyes and read it again. Then she let it lie on her 
lap and looked out straight before her. 

For an hour did Judith sit without a move or an emo- 
tion, patiently forging on to the truth, her intelligence, 
minute by minute, expanding steadily and strangely. 

Froni the day she had first met Max until now 
every simplest incident of their lives passed before her 
in a panorama glittering with hard fact She could 
elude nothing, gloss over nothing. 

Every minutest turn in Max, stripped of its con- 
cealing charm, to her honest, awakened, cruel young 
mind, spelt falsehood. 

She was incapable — disqualified by nature — of any 
conception of a mind that hedged by reflex action. 

When, with a curious unerring logical precision, she 
had collected her evidence, she paused before she 
plunged upon her summing-up. 

She rose stiffly and painfully from the ground, went 
over to the bed and touched, one by one, the little 
bundles of scribbled margins and the clothes that lay 
upon the embroidered linen coverlet. There was an 
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unutterable dumb loneliness upon her young face, and 
a forlorn lingering in her fingers. One has seen a 
woman look just in the same way as she has touched 
the clothes of her little dead child. 

From that moment, when she had found the little 
old sonnet, it seemed to Judith to have become the 
torch that lighted up all the dark things in Max. She 
had groped through no merciful dawn to her under- 
standing of him. She had, as it were, come upon his 
whole being unawares in the full sunlight— a danger- 
ous position for any man with his wife still mere 
woman ; and Judith, woman to the finger-tips, stood 
staring at the inmost recesses of her husband naked 
in the flame of a searchlight 

She read him sentence by sentence, bit by bit, and 
each dropped into her heart with a dull thud. 

Presently she turned away from the bed, and looked 
out over the great roof-tops ; and a longing for the 
sea and the mountains, and the mighty peace that 
enfolded them, moistened her eyes weakly. 

" As if it mattered," she said slowly ; " as if any- 
thing mattered with my husband, the father of my 
children, a liar — a liar through and throi^h and 
through, every little atom of him a He — built up of 
lies, and— I— I— hate him. Oh God ! Oh God ! " 
At the sound of a little dull thud, Anna came in 
to find her mistress lying face down on the floor in a 
dead faint 

" And this," said Anna, " comes of them Dorems, 
who hadn't the wit to insure their bits of sticks. 
Lord help fools and bring her to 1 " 

She had to wait some time before her prayer 
was answered, besides having to bum all the 
feathers out of her best comer-brush. And when, 
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at last, driven from forgetfulness to remembrance by 
the abominable stench, Judith sat up slowly, her first 
act was to give strict injunctions to Anna to say 
nothing to anybody about this flagrant folly of hers. 

When Max returned, about six in the afternoon, 
he found nothing in his wife's appearance that called 
for remark, except indeed her refreshing fairness after 
the sallow skins of Paris. 

When, later on, catching his eyes resting on her 
reflectively, she made a mocking allusion to her state 
of haggardness, he assured her gaily that he detested 
any obvious symptoms of brute strength about a 
woman ; and at the moment he was thinking that he 
rather liked the shadows under her eyes ; they 
deepened the Tyrolean purple of them. 

Judith laughed, and a few minutes afterwards she 
stood up. 

** I'm going to the babies," she said, ** while nurse 
has her tea." 

« Oh ! I'll come too." 

" No," she said, with a sudden whitening, " don't. 
Danny has been so excitable all day. I want to keep 
him in as nearly a vegetable state as I can, and you're 
far too exhilarating a person for a vegetable baby. 
Besides, in that phase Danny might bore you." 

Her voice seemed to her to be rather faint and far 
away ; she felt glad that Max smoked on happily 
without noticing it 

The babies were in their cots. She went over, and 
looked at them slowly, without a movement of aflec- 
tlon. She touched them one after the other, to see if 
their soft, warm flesh would thrill her as it used to do. 

They might have been sawdust dolls. 

She seemed to have become possessed of a stagnant, 
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immovable, contained power of hatred. It seemed 
as though the very faculty of love had been obliterated 
within her. She could have killed Max and her 
two little children, because they were his also and 
partook of his lies. She could have killed them 
that moment as though they had been rats. 

Not even once had any thought of reconstructing 
her idol occurred to Judith. The foundations were 
rotten, laid upon shifting sands. One cannot rebuild 
upon nothingness. 

She was unalterable in her judgment, and final. 
With the awful audacity of youth she had filched 
the privilege of an inexorable Almighty. 

And yet she was also a little humble, for she made 
no attempt to judge. She had no blame for Max any 
more than she had for his children. She would no 
more have thought of blaming Max than of blaming 
a pink-flecked trout for basking in the summer sun. 
Max was an artistic whole always, and she thought 
she had married a man ; that was all. Just one little 
mistake in a big world. 

" And there's nothing to do or to say or to hope 
for," she said, crouching down near the fire. " Til tell 
him the one fact and he'll have to hear it and make 
the best of it He'll do that charmingly ! And what 
I've got to do is to scurry back into my e very-day 
self just as quick as I can. This creature" — she 
touched one little hand with the other — " this creature 
is unfit for domestic uses, and I should hate to be a 
— misfit It would be rather degrading. After all, it 
was God who made Max, and I who made a mistake. 
And the children will want a mother. But if— if — I 
could kill all three of them, it would be far the best thing 
for — all — of — us." She went over again to the cots. 
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" I wonder if I could kill them — kill my own little 
children " — she put her fingers with a strange tender- 
ness round each little neck in succession. ** I could — 
I could quite easily," she said, turning away with a 
sigh. " But women were not made to do nice easy 
little things — and — there's dinner, and Max said he 
was as hungry as a hunter. I wonder if I look at all 
like a woman who could kill her husband and her little 
children ? I wonder if any other women feel as I feel ? " 

She took up the children's soft brush and smoothed 
her rippling hair, and trembled. 

" I could kill them all — without turning a hair," she 
thought, " and yet I was on the point of howling be- 
cause I look rather young. That's being hysterical, 
I suppose." 

Max was extremely hungry and he had really had 
rather a triumphant week in Paris. His worst enemy 
could not have accused Max of boastfulness, but no 
man living could have been strictly silent on the 
many pleasant things that had happened to him 
during his visit 

He enjoyed his dinner unreservedly, and there was 
a certain novelty about his wife's looks that engaged 
his attention. Judith never palled with sameness any 
more than she perplexed with variety. A newness 
in her, therefore, was something to be greeted with 
joy. It was invariably reasonable and right, and its 
foundations were always as fair and fitting as its 
effects. Max sighed with satisfaction, and a vague 
feeling of oneself with God. He frequently felt like 
this when he contemplated Judith. 

All through dinner Judith thought with horrid 
insistence how very much easier it would have been 
to kill Max than to show him that sonnet 
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His after-dinner smoke was his favourite one. It 
seemed vixenish to interfere with it ; so she waited, 
growing cold. She knelt down before the fire and 
spread her rigid fingers to the flame. 

" Max/' she said at last, diving desperately into her 
pocket, " I found this to-day. This old sonnet of 
Cousin Daniel's." 

For an instant he had no distinct recollection of 
any particular sonnet There were such crowds of 
them ; but memory suddenly stabbed him sharply, 
and he flushed. 

"So far as I can remember," he said, **it was 
pretty. But you see the market is gorged with 
prettiness. Martin was the last man who saw it 
Let me think — no ; it was Paley " 

"Oh, Max! it wasn't anybody! At first you 
forgot all about it, and then you must have thought 
you had lost it I found it to-day in that coat you 
took off and put in my drawer the day Danny was 
three weeks old. It has not been touched till to- 
day." 

He stood up and faced her. 

" Do you mean, then, that you don't believe me ? " 
he asked with dilated pupils. 

"No, Max. How could I? I can't believe im- 
possibilities." 

Max felt hurt to the point of anguish. He had con- 
cealed the loss of the wretched rhyme entirely on her 
account ; but a dense lack of proportion underlies the 
moral code of every woman, and they all of them have 
a horrible, unwholesome craving for blatant confessions 
and indigestible truths. Nothing will impress upon 
the crude mind of a woman the genial art of letting 
sleeping dc^s lie, — nothing 1 
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"The finality of such an assertion admits of no 
defence/* he said coldly, but adroitly. 

" No," she said quietly. " I'm glad you don't want 
to discuss it It would be foolish, I think, and not the 
least interesting. It would unfold none of that pungent 
and refreshing aroma suggestive of the smelling-bottle 
and other antique customs that you say should be un- 
folded in discussion." 

She ended with a laugh. It hurt her, but it pleased 
her husband ; it announced that she had changed the 
subject At the same time he felt that a little air 
would be agreeable. 

" I'll just stroll round to Patron's," he said wearily, 
" to ask when ht wants that story. There's plenty of 
time ; we must have had dinner early." 

"Yes; you know you said you were hungry. I 
wonder if he will ever go," she thought ; " this^ smile 
seems somehow to be stiffening on my mouth." 

When he came back an hour after she did not hear 
him. 

She was crouching near the fire, still staring at it 
This was disappointing. He had expected to find 
her brilliant in a dress he had taken considerable 
pains in designing for her. 

" What, not dressed I " he exclaimed. " Have you 
forgotten the Carons' dance?" He remembered sud- 
denly, and felt hurt to the bone. " Are you not going 
then ; is that how it is? " he asked in a grieved tone. 

"Yes," she said dazedly, "of course I'm going. 
Why not ? " She looked at his offended face silhouetted 
against the dull purple of the portiire. " He thinks 
that this is my revenge," she thought " He thinks I'm 
entertaining him with a small sulk or some other 
wifely emotion. How funny it is I He thinks it will 
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have gone away among the other dead things to- 
morrow ! It's quite clear that I'll have to do my own 
little shining very nicely indeed to-night, so as to 
polish up his dimmed brilliancy ! — 111 go and dress 
at once," she said. 

The new dress was a most beautiful creation, and 
rather dazzled Sandy, who had fallen into the habit 
of watching Mrs. Morland with great exactitude. But 
he did his watching from retired corners and it 
excited no notice, least of all from Judith, whose time 
and attention were always fully occupied. 

This evening Sandy thought she was a little new 
and startling, she was so very bright and rather too 
keen-witted in some of her repartee. He turned and 
glanced half-frowning in the direction of Max ; for he, 
as well as Max's wife, had been noticing odd little 
things — odd even from a man's privil^ed point of 
view. He had also heard these things, or their like, 
referred to more than once in quarters of such signi- 
ficance that the mere thought made him often swear 
heavily in his heart. 

And now that he looked so much at Judith he was 
always finding himself being touched by her in the 
same fatuous way in which he had been mo^ed when 
the motherhood of so girlish a creature had suddenly 
been borne in upon him. 

This sort of thing, Sandy would reflect savj^ely, 
was irrational, not to say degrading. His pleasing 
conviction of sin did not, however, prevent him from 
continuing to look. 

His look turned on the instant to a glare when he 
perceived the man who had annoyed him that first 
night in the discussion on Max make his way through 
the crowd easily and, with a certain smiling imperative 
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audacity that distinguished him, establish himself 
beside Mrs. Morland. 

In quite a short time Judith's little court melted, 
and she was alone with the new comer. 

Sandy had some time before ascertained the name 
and standing of the gentleman. If he happened to 
detest a man at sight he always made it his business 
to know all that there was to be known about him, 
and about Mr. Churton Graves there was seemingly 
a good deal to be known. He had large means, and 
dispensed them artistically. He had a powerful 
personality not to be dismissed in haste, and a 
constitutional chuckle that engaged the imagination. 
For the rest he had a dominant nose, an all-con- 
quering digestion, coupled with a fastidious palate, 
silence, a belief in the tangible^ and a soul at once 
subtle, amused, and patient, a man made for victory. 

Sandy now regarded this gentleman surlily, his 
gently twinkling eyes fixed upon Mrs. Morland. ** The 
acutest pleasure I could experience," thought Captain 
Muir amiably, " would be to give that fine fellow the 
devil's own smashing. That smooth, possessive grin 
of the beast is an insult to every woman in the room. 
I wonder how Max takes it ? " 

He swung round to ascertain. Max was the centre 
of an amused group, he looked so vivid and inspiriting 
that Muir went nearer to hear what he was at. He 
was engs^ed on the effect of effort on woman. 

" Look," said he, " at a woman trying to laugh, to 
cry, to flirt, to be agreeable, in the throes of any even 
natural emotion. Why, it's a sight to make you 
retire to a monastery, or dump her into a nunnery, 
to preserve her sanctity and your own sanity I It's 
sin enough for a woman to think 1 Her intuitions 
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are quite various and naive enough to give her the 
movement and life necessary to her perfection, and 
they teach us a vast deal more of earth and heaven 
than ever the record of her own stucco thoughts 
and sensations could da Think of the unnatural 
strain put upon her in following an art — literature, 
I'm inclined to think, is the one least becoming 
to woman — to frown where doubt lies about the 
placing of a comma, to twitch her brow as she 
debates the warring claims of a colon or semi-colon, 
to breed crowa'-feet over her prepositions, to bare 
her teeth on the split infinitives — Good Lord, it's a 
tragedy ! But when it comes to spitting her neigh- 
bours' characters— the writing-woman isn't a creator, 
bless you, she's a cook ! it's a ghastly indecency ! In 
a laboratory, analysing character is not the most 
exhilarating atmosphere even for a well-equipped. 
God-fearing man, but for a woman, with her infinite 
curiosity, her blood-curdling course, her merest 
smattering of reverence — why, God bless me, hell 
would be a fool to it so far as her own development 
goes. And what are any woman's puppets," he 
demanded with lai^uid pity, " compared to her own 
development?" 

" Hard cash in a good many instances," said one of 
the group, with a short laugh. 

" This whim of Max's is growing into a habit," 
objected another, " and there's nothing of the nature 
of a joke in it" 

" I believe," said another, " that in some former 
existence Max was in hard training for the Methodist 
pulpit." 

" For Heaven's sake don't let him loose on a new 
train of thought. You'll exhaust the fellow. Come 
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on, Max, they have some fine Burgundy here ; your 
constitution wants building up." 

'* By Jove, so does ours ! " muttered a man making 
for a refreshment-room. 

In the course of his return journey Sandy was 
taken possession of by his hostess and put to some 
tangible use. He was rather a trial to hostesses ; they 
liked him and were rather proud of securing him, 
having seen a good deal about him in the papers, but 
he was an unspontaneous person needing a consider- 
able deal of guiding. Fortunately courteous obedience 
to women was his strong point, and he had a fine, 
erect, soldierly figure that stood out well in the 
decorations of a room. 

He was, moreover, a man of strong intelligence, 
and remarkably far-seeing, so their husbands said, 
and had a quiet, unobtrusive power of suggestion that 
commended him to his betters. He knew perfectly 
well that he might have aired his suggestions in any 
of the quarterlies in exchange for coin of the realm 
and a meed of fame ; but he had an odd liking for 
casual mention of these matters to his superiors in 
the doorways of ball-rooms and other frivolous haunts. 
These dignitaries might admire him in the quarterlies, 
but they would be more apt to believe him in the 
doorways. He had, besides, other reasons for his 
choice of vantage ground. In doorways his hearers 
frequently made damaging admissions, and given any- 
thing to go upon, Sandy had vast constructive ability, 
and an untirable insistence. 

But no matter how interested in his subject he 
might be, no matter how excellent the condition of 
his generals for exploitative purposes, he yet kept 
Judith well in view. 
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Graves had been obliged to relinquish her to 
more than one partner, but he invariably regained 
possession of her directly the dance had come to 
an end. 

More than once had Sandy noticed a touch of 
amused surprise about the mouth of Mr. Graves at 
some swift retort on Judith's part and at the soft 
modulation of her laugh. It was some unexpected 
newness that was attracting him, of that Muir felt 
convinced, and in an equal degree he grew uneasy. 

Mrs. Morland looked prettier that evening than 
ever he had seen her, and she was certainly receiving 
more attention ; she appeared to enjoy it frankly, but to 
his taste her eyes shone too persistently, and there was 
too much obvious cleverness about her. Sandy liked 
this sort of thing better suppressed, in public places 
at least A reasonable display of it might, of course, 
be all very well in a tite-d-tite with yourself ! 

At some remarks of Graves', made with his eyes 
fixed with a somewhat tentative expression upon Mrs. 
Morland, Sandy saw her pause, look eagerly at her 
companion, then put up her hand with the same 
quick protest he had once before noticed. 

He made a hasty excuse to an amazed general, 
walked stolidly across the room, and calmly removed 
Mrs. Morland from Graves' possession to his own. 

There was no alert, graceful sleight-of-hand at all 
in his action ; it was an unemotional, imperturbable, 
and oddly enough an exceptionally well-bred display 
of force. 

Graves laughed outright, and walked off. 

" It has just occurred to me," said Sandy, as he 
bore off his prize, " that you'd better sit down and eat 
something." 
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" Oh ! " she laughed ; " now I know exactly how 
people look when they take a gun. What do you 
mean to do now youVe got me? Oughtn't you to 
find out whether I'm spiked or otherwise impaired ? " 

" We'll see to that when you've had something to 
eat" 

^ You mean to oil me then as a preliminary ; a gun 
does get oiled, does it not? Before you begin to 
forage," she said, when he had found a comfortable 
chair for her, " tell me why you came at that particular 
moment 1 " 

He looked at her curiously. 

" Was it the right moment, then ? " 

** It was precisely the right moment ; I wondered if 
it had been by chance." She looked gay enough, but 
he felt certain that her lips trembled. This was a 
fatal symptom ; he made blindly for some lobster 
cutlets. 

" Oh— what— shall I get you ? " 

" I think I want some wine." 

He ventured back to look at her ; the delicate trans- 
parency of the ear nearest to him restored his courage ; 
she was, after all, only a weak creature needing care. 

" No," he said, with decision, " it's just about the 
last thing you want. I'll bring you some hot soup." 

" Ah ! " she murmured with shining eyes, " I'm very 
evidently disabled since I'm entirely denied the 
exercise of free-will." 

" If you had drunk that wine," he explained apolo- 
getically, while she swallowed her soup obediently, 
" you'd have gone on till morning. There seems to 
be a great deal of — ahem ! — Dutch courage in women 
already ; I hardly think it wants the spur of effer- 
vescent drinks." 
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" Yes," she said meekly, her eyes laughing. 

" Do you like Graves?" he asked suddenly. 

"I like to talk to him. He's strong; I — I like 
strength. I haven't been able to keep from talking 
to him until to-night." She paused a second. " To- 
night it suddenly occurred to me that I must recon- 
sider him ; when I've done that 111 tell you the result." 

"It will interest me very much indeed. It will 
probably rest on entirely false premises ; and a false 
view that's sincere is always interesting. Is that all 
you mean to eat ? " 

" I can't manage any more, really. It's hot, I think, 
or there's something wrong with the room." 

" The room's right enough," he gasped. 

" Then it's me ** 

He addressed the devil and heaven all in one dumb 
breath ; he then stared round to ascertain whether 
drastic measures would pass unnoticed. Finding the 
moment propitious, he lifted her from her seat and 
half-carried her into a little room to the right. Then 
he deposited her on a sofa, and did a great many 
other foolish, trivial, tiny things in an extraordinarily 
kind and gentle way, with an appalling seriousness 
shrouding his hairy face. 

Before he quite knew where he was Judith sat up 
and told him that she was due for the next dance. 
This looked so like insubordination that he felt him- 
self again. He piled an armful of pillows behind her 
back, and told her to lean against them and be quiet ; 
then he stood over her and demanded judicially what 
she had been doing with herself to bring all this to pass. 

" I — " she paused, flushed, and laughed, then went 
on in an odd, mocking voice — " I've been making up 
my accounts, I think, and the balance has come out 
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on the wrong side. It's nothing, I know, when you're 
used to it, but somehow I never made up my accounts 
before, and a new sort of— of confusion is rather 
horrid. I just felt dazzled for a minute." 

He watched her with vague unrest. 

" If one suspects any disquieting discrepancy in — 
anything," he said, hesitating, " unless one can square 
it right off, it's as well to forget it and enjoy the 
absolute, which you know means small change. 
There's generally enough of that to keep one cheerful. 
To go ransacking among doubts " 

'' Is imbecile and immoral," she broke in, ** and 
argues a morbid mind." 

"Well, it's an unnecessary exertion, at least, and 
tiring to women," he added gently. 

" And I have been wreaking the results on you." 

" I— I hope you'll continue to wreak them whenever 
you feel inclined to." He spoke in a quick, keen voice, 
his face expressing absolutely nothing. *' Max used 
to call me a ' buffer,' and made frequent use of me in 
that capacity. He said it was my right line. I have 
no nerves, you'll have noticed, and I'm somewhat 
capacious 1 " 

Judith looked at him. 

" Mr. Graves," said she, " is also capacious." 

His tyes darkened. 

*' He, I fancy, has nerves, besides many other rare 
emotions. These things demand consideration. I 
have none of them, so consideration would be thrown 
away on me. Besides, Mr. Graves is too picturesque 
a person to be degraded to the uses of a buffer. You'd 
better stick to me, I think, for minor services." His 
voice was as gentle as the breath of spring among the 
cowslips, but he was in an abominable temper at his 
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readiness to be touched by this girl He was not used 
to being touched by girls, and he was no seeker after 
new things. This was novelty with a vengeance, 
besides containing no joke; it hurt to the quick, 
admitted apparently of no rational treatment, and 
was entirely impervious to the broadsides of steady 
effort 

He was beset also by a fear lest his very wrath 
might not be sheer selfishness. What did a disordered 
personal emotion or so matter if he could be of any 
sort of use to a young untried soldier — the word helped 
him on merrily — of the wrong sex, with Max for 
husband and Graves, with an unlimited banking 
account, at hand, and ready for anything. Sandy took 
a careful survey of his charge, and felt reluctantly 
obliged to admit that the service he contemplated 
would present a naive and engaging contrast to his 
normal one, beside the broad and shining shoulders 
of the wives of magnates. Though these indeed in 
their way made, he reflected apologetically — he had 
always a kindly tolerance for anything in the nature 
of a derelict by no fault of its own, and shoulders 
beyond a certain degree of plumpness came some- 
how into his list of things disqualified, so to speak, by 
the hand of God ; but still in their way, he assured 
himself, they made — soft and pleasant stepping-stones 
to that goal for which he surely and steadily made, 
that practical power which was to him as the very 
breath of his nostrils. 

" It was a dowdy, early- Victorian sort of thing to 
do," said Judith. " Did I turn up my eyes to heaven, 
wobble once, and overwhelm you ? I've seen it done 
like that ; it looked dreadful." 

" You did it admirably, and you're extremely light," 
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he said stolidly. " It's a pity," he thought dejectedly, 
"but I suppose one couldn't expect them to begin 
to shed their vanity until their shoulders fall to spread ; 
sometimes, if all accounts are true, not even then. 
They're strange light things — and with Max in that 
devil's clutches," he added vaguely, still staring gravely 
at Max's wife. 

" That's satisfactory," said she gaily ; " now I want 
to find my partner and give him some reason for 
my defalcation." She took his arm, but made no 
sign of moving on. 

"I'm glad," she said at last, "that you're Max's 
friend, and I'm glad to think that I wreaked myself 
on you ; I might have materially injured a lesser man. 
You're most courteous and kind in disclaiming any 
fatigue ; at the same time, I'm five feet eight. Oh ! 
there are Max and Mr. Graves. Do you know they're 
great friends ; they have a. hundred things in common 
and both are catholic in their enthusiasms." 

" Enthusiasms ! " sneered Sandy. 

" Yes, there is a difference as you suggest ; Max 
bubbles over because he can't help it His efferves- 
cence is the result of faith, hope, and an appalling 
lot of charity, together with an acute enjoyment of 
the moment in hand. He's a natural well-spring of 
joy. Mr. Graves carefully compounds th« things that 
produce ebullitions, and then takes notes on them — 
he's a philosopher." 

" Yes, so is a spider," said Muir. 

'* Max, we're discussing entomology," said Judith, 
as he and the philosopher came up; "and Captain 
Muir was just about to give me instances of the slow 
and carefully observant habits of the house-spider ; 
but since you've come we'll be frivolous." 
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Sandy looked at her in cold surprise ; his diiB- 
culties seemed to increase. When one came to think 
of it immaturity was not so very perplexing a quality 
to guide and guard — but this I Max laughed. Graves 
produced his inimitable chuckle. 

"It's an entertaining ball-room topic," said he; 
" gives one a pleasant sense of being above the ruck." 

" Hardly that," said Muir, with great civility ; "the 
fascination of the house-spider lies in his humanity — 
his subtle modem methods." 

" Don't, for Heaven's sake, start Sandy on the 
modern habit of mind," pleaded Max. " Let us bask 
in innocence under the rays of the electric light Do 
you see that anxious-to-ptease remains of a bad 
period ? " he said plaintively, indicating with an ex- 
pressive movement of his eyelid an old-young girl 
looking carefully away from a group of men to her 
left, and making a pathetic effort not to appear dis- 
appointed. " I'm trying to make up my mind to 
dance with her; if I can twist the screw to it I'd 
even flirt a little. Watch me, Judith, and if I look 
like failure wink, dear." 

" Good-ni^t, Max, I'm off," said Muir, feeling 
almost sick at the vivid folly of the fellow. 

" Ah 1 to stalk a field officer with a grievance. What 
is it this time, the weight of the saddle or head-gear 7 
The end of you, Sandy, will be to be drummed out 
of the army. Now, here goes for the girl, Churton, 
Wish me good luck, in the name of the Lord." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Judith sat silent in the nursery with her children a 
good deal now, wondering when the whirl in all things 
would cease, and reality return, with solid, sedate earth 
for a foothold. Everything had got grotesquely mixed 
— irrationally jumbled. There was no order. 

Death with no blessed rest in it was creeping into 
life. Life robbed of everything but its hideous extrava- 
gance invading death. Tears screamed with laughter, 
laughter was wet with tears. Folly and wisdom were 
twins— not to be distinguished one from the other. 

It was a wild, inhuman world in which Judith 
waited among the fragments of her broken idol, her 
splintered sentiment 

In the reaction from her first horror of repulsion, 
her longing to kill her children, to scotch for all time 
the lies running in their blood, to clear the earth of the 
defilement brought into it by her own act, a new, fierce, 
combative love had sprung up in her for the maimed 
creatures — an untender, stern, defiant love, unlike any- 
thing she had known or of which she had ever heard. 

It was hardly less discomforting than the itching 
to kill. 

" It's tigerish," she said to herself one day, " and 
these little human things will find me out unless I'm 
careful." 

She stooped sharply and gathered Danny into her 
arms. The sudden movement alarmed the creature. 

139 9 
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His Up fell, and his great frightened eyes, turned on 
his mother, hurt her oddly. 

" Danny," she whispered, a sob struggling up in her 
throat, " oh, Danny — I — I'll — renounce the tiger and 
— all his works. Oh, dear little Danny, I will — when 
I can — rest a little — but— I can't be careful before — 
foolish babies — I have to be careful — careful — careful 
— day and night before every one else. Oh, Danny, 
little Danny, I think sometimes — being careful will 
drive me mad." 

Danny pawed her cheerfully, and reassured her 
with the sympathetic information that she was Danny's 
" mudder," while Jerry, after the fashion of all young 
things of field and fold devoured with curiosity, rolled 
nearer to regard her solemnly, then tumbled back- 
wards and forwards across her little feet, for good- 
fellowship, gurgling. 

" I must go away," she thought ; " I can't begin to 
be rational here — near— everything — I must get peace 
and silence and leisure, in which to try my new pre- 
scription — no prejudices, no hopes, — no memories, but 
many points of view." 

Lady Grindal, who had been away on her usual 
errand, returned just a week after the Carons' dance, 
and bore down upon the flat She found Judith in 
the nursery looking indifferently into the fire, her 
children flopping affectionately about her feet The 
girl roused herself sharply and carried her visitor off 
to the drawing-room. 

" You look," said Lady Grindal, " as if yoAi were 
entertaining a skeleton." 

"Do I ? Then it's rather uncivil of me, since you're 
my only visitor." 

" Judith, are you well ? " 
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" I'm quite well. Why ? Do I look jaded and 
haggard ? " 

** On the contrary, you're growing into a very pretty 
woman, my dear. I may tell you now that you're 
doing very much better than I ever expected of you. 
Country maids are kittle cattle. They have an un- 
pleasant trick of wilting under gas." 

" I haven't the smallest intention of wilting under 
gas. I'm as well as anything." She clasped her hands 
at the back of her neck and put up her chin in rather an 
eager, inquiring way. " I know what's baffling you," 
she went on, •* I'm undergoing a new sensation. I'm 
being the victim of a whim, I've got a sudden distaste 
for culture and iced asparagus, and a violent longing 
for primeval passions and potatoes in their skins. It's 
so ridiculous when things have hardly begun, that I'm 
ashamed to tell Max ; he'll sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful, and look me up and down and lacerate my feelings. 
Couldn't you insert the thin edge of the wedge in 
the interests of this guileless caprice ? And isn't there 
some artistic need you could conscientiously whalebone 
your argument with? " 

" The benefit to one's soul in escaping the private 
views would. Heaven knows, be artistic need enough 
for a flight to hell." She looked at the girl and in the 
pause arrived at her decision. " I know that longing," 
she said ; " it comes when the spring is breaking, it's 
part of youth, my dear! but there's no reason it 
shouldn't be balked. We'll attack Max when he 
comes in." 

*' He won't like it, he likes to have some one to take 
out" 

" He can take Sandy out" 

'*San — Captain Muir is — superior to me in every 
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point, I quite admit, but you see Max can't very well 
design dresses for him or make sketches of his head 
with a view to new arrangements of his hair. His 
uses as my understudy are rather circumscribed." 

They were both laughing when Max came in with 
Graves. Max was delightful, happy, bright, and full of 
radiant, all-embracing altruism. Grave, in that incom- 
parably courteous way he had whenever he exerted 
himself to be really in earnest, had just been proving 
himself a true friend. 

Max was quite ready to offer his own or any other 
person's head on a chai^er, to any one who put her 
request prettily enough. 

Nevertheless, when Judith half- laughingly confessed 
to her unnatural craving, his face fell, and he glanced 
sharply at Graves. Lady Grindal noticed the look, 
noticed also an instantaneous weakening in the gentle 
smile about Mr. Graves' mouth, whereupon, with the 
genial charity " that belicveth all things " of men, she 
threw her whole influence into the thwarting of his 
agreeable hopes and aspirations. 

" It's a shock," said Max, when at last the point 
was carried against him, " there's no denying that. 
It's a staggering blow in its way. Just as we had 
been making a score of plans, tea" 

" Plans," said Judith, swallowing her delight in 
having secured a whole month of silence, of truth, of 
herself in her own hands entirely. She turned to 
Graves, " If you and Max have been concocting plans 
together they're sure to be nice. Won't some of 
them watt until I come back ? " 

" Since you're the centre of each they'll have to," 
he said courteously ; " but you see men are selfish 
beasts, with scant faith, and a rooted objection to 
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trust the future — with their pleasures ! They like to 
catch them fresh." 

" And I like to catch the spring fresh, and so I'm 
upsetting everything. You make me feel horrid. If 
there's one thing I detest it's being a fly in people's 
ointment Mr. Graves' face of severe disapproval has 
inspired me with a good resolution, Max/' she said, 
glancing round at him. " One doesn't very often 
occur, so when it does, I mention it ! Now that I've 
made quite sure of my own pleasure, and upset all 
your arrangements for a month, I'll make a vow in 
the presence of you all, never, never, never again to 
be a fly in your ointment, Max ! I feel better already. 
Still virtue is rather heating — Mr. Graves, put that 
fire screen there, please." 

Halley and Muir came in a few minutes afterwards. 
Judith was always glad to see Halley. He was harm- 
less, fresh, and handy. 

But she had begun to think of Muir when she was 
alone, which was another story altogether. 

His silences were eloquent in their way, and inter- 
esting, they seemed also to rest her, while his orderly 
soldier's tread steadied her nerves. 

Where he was was law, with power to give and to 
keep the law, and she was finding that of all things 
in heaven and earth nothing is so exceeding wearying 
to a woman as slackness in man or beast ; she has, in 
face of it, to keep herself so uncompromisingly erect. 

When Sandy was about Judith felt always as though 
she could stoop a little. 

Captain Muir watched her for a few minutes, then 
he went over and took the chair next her. The 
almost imperceptible excitement of her manner sub- 
sided, her- flush softened, and in one and the same 
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minute Sandy felt triumphant and abashed at the 
sheer insolence of his triumph. 

He turned humbly to watch Max admiring his wife 
gaily, to listen to his readiness in pointing each retort 
of hers with his own wit, so easily and adroitly that 
it all went to her credit. 

" And yet," thought Sandy, with slow amazement^ 
— ** And yet he's ruining her hand over fist. Even 
with the memory of Maur and his wife, exploited by 
the expert intelligence of that brute, still green in 
the memory of every man Jack of his acquaintance, 
this very minute he's digging the same pit under the 
very feet of the girl. Poor Max ! — confounded idiot 
all the same ! " 

Here he felt Max's hand on his shoulder. 

" Come to see my new Japanese sketches? " said he. 

They were barely outside the door when Max 
broke out. 

" Now can't you understand what I mean about 
Judith's one creation, her atmosphere ? I'll back the 
soft, pure, pointed radiance — nothing mawkish about 
Judith — diffused in that tuppeny-ha'penny flat against 
any in London." 

" Let's hope," said Sandy brutally, ** that it's not a 
case of casting pearls before swine ! " 

" Ha ! There you are at your old habits, wielding 
your irrational detestations like bludgeons. Since 
they're your only apology for an imagination one 
oughtn't to begrudge you them, I suppose. But so far as 
Graves is concerned you're most abominably unfair — as 
sound and straight a fellow as ever stepped the earth." 

" More especially in the matter of Maur's wife." 

" Throw irresponsible mud enough and be sure some 
will stick to the irresponsible ! — why, to this day that 
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unfortunate Joseph's smeared with it ! I know from 
Graves' own lips all the inns and outs of that atrocious 
affair, and if ever a man was foully wronged, that man 
is Graves." 

"Graves is consecutive and has the gift of moral 
construction. He ought to have been a leader writer." 

" I wish," said Max angfrily, — " I wish I could tell 
you the story — the true version — and you'd apologise 
on the spot for your rascally assumption. But he's 
sworn me to silence. When the unsavoury venom of 
women's tongues gets consolidated into a mass, it's 
best left untouched." Max shuddered, and sniffed the 
air tainted already by the mere suggestion. ** Graves 
never made any attempt even to clear himself." 

" Graves," said Sandy, " is a man of parts." 

" Oh, don't I know you of old ! One might as well 
hope to convince a woman or a County Councillor. 
We'll leave Graves to a just God, and look at the 
sketches ! " 

When they returned Graves had taken Sandy's 
seat, and seemed to be enjoying himself gently ; his 
laughter thundered soft and rich ; his eyes rested on 
the delicate face beside him with a worship as rare as 
it was discreet. The taste evinced in Graves' devotion 
struck Max as being singularly fine, and he thought, 
with sincere thankfulness to God, that, for a long 
time to come, the harassing and inconsiderate corre- 
spondence forced upon him by his currish banker 
must of necessity cease. 

Judith held her head erect ; her eyes were like stars. 
Sandy's hand clenched itself in artless unconsciousness 
and for the minute he looked like seven devils. Lady 
Grindal caught sight of this unconsidered display of 
youth, and smiled enigmatically* 
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"Oh ho!" thought she. "My poor Judith, I 
wonder — ^if you clearly know why you're going away ? "* 

When presently Max stood up to see Graves oflF, 
an engaging boyish touch of gratitude in his bearing 
exasperated the lady a good deal. 

" Sandy," she snapped, turning to him, " when you're 
going it's sure to be to your club, so I'll quarter my- 
self on you so far." 

He stared inquiringly. 

" I've put down my carriage this winter," she ex- 
plained with a cynical smile, " walking having been 
recommended for the good of my sciatica. 

" Now," she said when she got to the street, " what 
foolery is Max up to with that classical-headed devil ? 
Why can't he keep to you, Sandy ? You haven't had 
time yet to bore him." 

" I'm so degradingly poor," saifj Sandy grimly. 
" Hang it all ! " he added hastily, " that sounds rough ; 
what I mean is, that any one to be of any use to 
Max just now ought to have something in the way 
of a banking account Max wants squaring badly. 
From what I can gather he's been had confoundedly 
by half a dozen fellows. He makes a lot, of course, 
but, oh ! well, you know how it is I " 

" I know," she said, elevating her fine nose magis- 
terially. " I know ! I had a profusely courteous note 
from my banker yesterday." 

" Lady Grindal, have you ever had a touch of 
sciatica in your life ? " said Sandy with a grin. 

** Never 1 My dear boy, do I look like a derelict ?" 
Her laugh was accompanied, queerly enough, with a 
little twitch of pain about her mouth. 

Sandy noticed it and paused, he had scen it once 
or twice before. 
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** Not in the least/' he said, still looking at her anxi- 
ously. He was beginning to try to understand all 
women, in order to arrive at some knowledge of one. 
" But women are so deceptive," he growled. " Has — 
Mrs. Morland any idea of this ? " 

"Judith! Good gracious, no! Not of — this. I 
wonder," she said slowly, as though thinking aloud, — 
" I wonder why she's going away ? " 

" Going away I " 

" Yes, on Tuesday, for a month." 

" She didn't mean to go away last night." 

" Dear me ! It's hard to know what people mean 
or what they don't mean. When I suggested going 
with her she shut me up like a shot. There's a good 
deal of quiet obstinacy about Max's wife, and some 
brusqueness. However, before I had time to resent 
her impertinence she was twisting me round her 
thumb with an Arcadian plan evolved on the spot. 
We're to go over to the old cousin's — Max and I — at 
Easter, to load ourselves with those great babies and 
escort her back ! I wish, Sandy, lyou were a little 
more modern. Turning up ^ your nose visibly at that 
Graves won't alter matters." 

** I've been more of a fool than that even," said 
Sandy coolly. " I've been warning Max against 
him." 

" Oh well, I've been led into the same folly myself 
in my time. I warned Max against this marriage." 

" You " 

•'I like the girl" 

Sandy released his gripped breath. 

"Max," said he, presently, "has such a pathetic 
trust in his own immunity from any of the common 
misfortunes of mankind," 
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" More especiall)' the results of backed bills," mur- 
. mured her ladyship. 

" Until they grip him by the nape of the neck." 

" But it's mostly other people's necks." 

" But that hurts him considerably more than if it 
were his own. It all comes from the same cause, I'm 
pretty certain. You see, from the very nature of him 
he's incapable of understanding the fearful monotony 
in the ordinary course of events. Even if he did 
pause to consider it calmly — to watch the maddening 
inartistic pendulum-swing of cause and effect — as 
applied to himself, it would get on his nerves and 
wither every effort of his imagination ; so he ignores 
it all, root and branch, and this ignoring, somehow, 
gives him an absolutely conscientious and comfortable 
feeling of exemption from effects generally," 

" Less : nicely put — you're more modern, Sandy, 
than I gave you credit for — that would spell abound- 
ing conceit." 

" It has nothing whatever to do with conceit," said 
Sandy hotly, " or with any other small emotion. 
There's an unalfectedsenseof immortality about Max 
that uplifts him — and makes him absolutely impossible 
to deal with." 

" Nothing short of ;(r3000 a year, distributed in 
weekly doles, would make it possible to deal with 
Max, or with any other genius, and I have known 
fifteen in my time," said she with melancholy decision. 

" Graves has ;f 10,000 a year," said Muir, his gloomy 
eyes following the movements of his stick. 

" And Max a fiendish genius for belief— especially 
in blackguards. These facts remain while we 
maunder. One day Max's wife will be called on to 
deal with the results of this unaffected exaltation of 
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Max's, his sense of divine right in the future — ^which 
to me looks very like impudent presumption — together 
with this colossal faith of his." 

" I don't think, somehow, that Mrs. Morland will 
be found wanting," said Sandy. His voice was humble 
enough, but as he thought of her his looks were 
haughty. 

His companion laughed sardonically. 

** Vm not young enough to venture on any opinion. 
All I know is that the girl has no unnatural craving to 
be self-sufficing, and that she has a very pretty knack 
of leaning. It seems a pity it should be thwarted. 
Oh, well, it's not the first time you've been a 
coipfort to a pernicketty old woman, Sandy. Here I 
am, at my mortgaged lintel — to the uttermost screw, 
my dear boy ! " She glanced up the steps with a 
plaintive smile, and that inexplicable little wry of 
pain about her mouth. " And now go and restore the 
suspended animation of some old general officer with 

a dose of that astonishing patriotism of yours." 

• • • • • 

It was a hard winter on the West Coast, bitter and 
hard. 

The summer had been wet, and so, with longing 
for the sun, the turf had grown surly and sodden, and 
burnt dull in the great, greedy chimney-holes. 

The hay had been snatched from the meadows 
between sweeping wind-driven showers, and with that 
vague trust in the unexpected that lies dreaming 
always in the Celtic mind, hurried untimely on to the 
ricks. It heated and soured as a matter of course, 
and what did not actually break into flames, and so 
be destroyed in a mass, was devoured with starved 
voracity by the cows, who waxed sick and heavy from 
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the fetid reek df it and its subsequent fermenting In 
their lean stomachs. 

The potatoes ran h'ttle or nothing to the acre, and 
were no bigger than marbles. 

And two restless bent things whose reputations and 
incomes depended entirely upon their unerring faculty 
to discern evil afar off, spent all the Sundajrs and holi- 
days after Mass sniffing round the haggards. They 
said they got the smell of the " sickness in the air.*' 

And the sting of the east had got somehow into 
the soft western winds ; they split the petticoats of 
the girls to tatters, and cut purple diagonal welts on 
their sturdy long legs, while the boys wore trousers 
no longer, but patches. 

And worse than all, the breasts of the mothers 
being shrivelled and dry with the green potatoes and 
the cheap tea, the new-bom babies existed miracu- 
lously on yellow-meal porridge and black coffee — ^a 
notable combination possible only to an Irish stomach, 
and frequently rejected even by that 

And yet the gaiety had in no way departed from 
Gragueton, and the arrival of " Miss Judith and the 
childer " was converted into a triumphal entry. 

Gragueton was a gentle pathetic place wherein to ad- 
just one's outlook, and not devoid of a quaint humour. 

Judith found but little time for lonesome agonies ; 
which perhaps was fortunate. Her illusions were dead, 
beyond the power of resurrection, and to play with the 
ashes of the beloved dead is but a sorry pastime. 

The first thing she did was to go step by step, inch 
by inch, over the ground where she and Max had gone 
together, and as she walked, little funeral knells kept 
dancing in her ears till she grew giddy with their 
incoherent clamour. 
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At last she sat down on a great rock, and fell to 
touching it curiously here and there, her hot, bright 
eyes moving restlessly from jut to jut 

"This was where we sat when Max told me all 
about his beliefs and hopes — and religions — ^there were 
several of them now I think of it — and — I thrilled all 
oven It was in the sunset, and the rock was purple 
and gold, and now it's grey ; and all Max's religions 
put together couldn't make me one thrill, and there's 
snow in the crannies, and — I feel — as if I had been 
alive — and was dead — and — and — 'All the king's 
horses and all the king's men couldn't set Humpty 
Dumpty up again.' 

"And yet, after all — nothing has happened, we 
haven't even been domesticated enough to have had 
a scene— ah ! I've lust an opportunity ! — Oh ! nothing 
has happened, nothing at all. Max is Max, and I am 
I, just as we were when we sat here, I, awe-stricken 
and abashed, while his face shone in a way to make 
any saint I know anything about green with envy. 
And yet — I could have killed him the other dayl 
To kill a man because he happens to be himself is 
hardly — reasonable, or quite sane. 

" I really don't see why he should suffer for my 
mistake at all or even guess at it Unhappy marriages 
are so vulgar — ^and Max likes loving — he delights in 
loving ! It's a complex sort of thing, with intricacies 
that interest him very much. ^ It's absorbing, toa It 
distracts his attention from bills, and the other crude 
disfigurements of life, and I suit him. Oh, he won't 
miss anything ; men aren't like us, thank goodness ! 
And the children want me, I can't be spared ; I'm 
indispensable — to all of them 1 And no one can 
help me I I'll take my life entirely into my own 
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hands. It will be amusing to manage it — an excite- 
ment ! " 

Here a trembling took her, and she paused a 
minute. ^ I have a good many things to look after/' 
she said presently. "I shall be very busy; I'm of 
great importance!" She stood up, but her knees 
shook in an imbecile sort of way, so she sat down 
s^ain. " I could have done this sort of thing in 
London," she said angrily. " It's ridiculous, especially 
since nothing's altered at all, and I'm very much 
improved in appearance. I'm rounding and filling, 
and I have ' a way with me,' so Cousin Daniel says." 
She laughed sharply out into the dusk. " And I'm 
my mother all over again ! That poor Dorothea of 
whom he's thought for thirty years ! My mother died 
of this sort of thing, I believe. But I'm more reason- 
able ; I'll not die of it I shall fill out ! The fall 
from a fool's paradise hurts — oh 1 it hurts, but it 
doesn't kill us — now!" 

She put her hand out to touch a little jutting spur 
twinkling silver in the young moon's rays. Max's 
hand had rested on it, she remembered, while he 
delicately expounded his views upon God and His 
marvellous works, and murmured bits from Isaiah 
and the Psalms. " Here," she said, " here it was * the 
morning stars sang together,' here ' the heavens de- 
clared.' He came to the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John here, and took off his hat, and I — I think I 
began to cry." She put her soft cheek suddenly 
down on the sharp jag of rock. 

She stood up in the dusk and the silence presently. 
*' I feel less like a fool now," said she, " and, after all, 
I'm ungrateful. It was Max who first taught me the 
literary value of the Bible ! I have a great deal to 
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be thankful for. Few have such chances for develop- 
ment I " 

She laughed again, an odd laugh for a place so 
remote and simple, and set her face for home, her life 
in her hands, with her courage and a smile, her 
illusions in the crannies of the rock with the snow. 

It was a full month for Judith ; day by day, hour 
by hour, with steady patience, she strengthened her 
grasp upon the life she had resumed, and with the 
concentrated power of a fairly strong intelligence she 
remembered Lot's wife. 

But she did other things besides ; Captain Bechcr was 
indeed vastly interested by their number and variety. 

"She has an ungrudging way with her. The 
pleasant, abundant air of a great lady runs through all 
her simplicity," said he one day to his sister. " I 
like to see it, a victorious air in a woman pleases me, 
I must confess, more than the Griselda, suffering-saint 
touch. It suits Judith." 

"Yes," said Miss Becher, hesitating. "Her — her 
mother had it, but she, I hear, lost it when the scales 
fell from her eyes. She lost it, and drooped into the 
grave." 

" Judith would not have lost it, nor would she have 
drooped into the grave." 

" No ! the young women of the present day," said 
Miss Becher, with but dubious approval, " are some- 
what insistent. They do not very easily droop into 
the grave, or anywhere else." 

Captain Becher resumed the paper that Judith had 
just brought him, and tried to lose himself in a 
brilliant skit on a person of detestable politics, but 
failed. 

"The child," said he, "is too impersonal. She is 
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lacking in the abounding cock-sureness of the adoring 
and adored wife and mother and in her unblushing 
selfishness. Perhaps it's an entirely new sense that's 
growing in women — a sense of proportion. That,** 
said he, *' would no doubt be to their advants^e, but 
it might embarrass us ! " 

" Surely," said Miss Bccher, bristling, " you don't 
want Judith to make an exhibition of herself because 
other young mothers are silly enough to do so and 
make themselves unbearable." 

''There's safety in small natural sins. It isn't 
natural that it should amuse our brilliant young 
cousin to spend morning after morning bedizening 
that poor fool Arabella, and listening to the cackle 
of her sister. She's olT there now, with an armful of 
fripperies. When pretty young women become 
suddenly so mightily unselfish as all that it shows, I 
fear, an awakened understanding ; perhaps," he added 
slowly, ** perhaps something unwholesome about the 
heart" 

"Daniel," faltered Miss Becher, flushing oddly, 
** Daniel, do, dear, forgive me for entering upon the 
subject. I think you know, brother, that your tacit 
refusal to admit the power of religion to be paramount 
in the most trivial, the smallest of our actions, is the one 
subject on which we have any shadow of difference. 
But I have been observing Judith carefully, faithfully, 
and with prayer ; and," she went on in a hushed 
voice, with a great sweetness in it, " and, brother, I 
think that our dear Max is teaching little Judith to 
be a Christian." 

Daniel paused for a long time, while he drummed 
"Rory O'More" on the table, and hummed softly 
once or twice. 
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The daughter of Dorothea was very dear to Captain 
Becher, and he had lived long years among men. 

" You may be right, my dear, you may be right," 
said he at last "I shouldn't, now youVe mentioned 
it, be at all surprised though Max Morland were 
teaching our little girl to be a Christian. He'll do 
it, no doubt, with his usual charm of manner, and 
some originality." 



TO 



CHAPTER IX. 

When Max and Lady Grindal airived at last, Judith 
appeared to them to be in eveiy respect satisfactoty. 

Her aunt declared that she had grown, txit it was 
only that she held her bead mofc erecL 

"I've missed you abcMsinably,' said Max, wbea be 
got her alone just before dinner. " Without you work 
fell flat, everything fell flat, I fell flat myself! " 

" Did you mis3 me so much as all that ? " she asked 
with a smile, her heart like a mill-stone. " I thoi^ht 
having me away would be like a new play." 

" A damnably disastrous play, then." In one and 
the same moment he bethought him of the claims of 
decency and the open revolt of his creditors. He 
flushed repentant " I beg your pardon, child." He 
threw his arms back over his head and caught both her 
hands. " Don't go away again, little Judith ; I'm lost 
without you. The architecture of a man just a little 
above the average docs not permit of his standing 
alone ; he needs to be buttressed by a woman — it's 
generally several, by the way. Thanks be to God, 
I chose the better part, one, with the perfections of all 
of them. A man with the shape and the mind of a 
hop-kiln after dinner doesn't need this buttressing ; his 
own solid stupidity supports him amply; but I'm lost 
without it. Little Judith, you mustn't go away again." 

" Oh I " said she, " mustn't I ? It's nice to be 

wanted." It seemed to her, nevertheless, as though. 
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something of the hopeless terror of Eternity had fallen 
into her rdle of caretaker. 

They had a wonderful week. Max revived like a 
sapling in the May rain, and the whole village shone 
with the joy of his presence. Miss Arabella ungrate- 
fully forgot Judith and her delightful free gifts of 
millinery to bask in his smile. Miss Becher Uianked 
him with moist eyes for what he had done in the matter 
of Christianising Judith ; while the captain, foi^etting 
certain masculine experiences and his own private 
opinion with regard to the ChristialAsing effect of hus- 
bands, went back to the trust of his youth in many a 
fable. 

''For the last year his affairs have been beyond 
thought," Lady Grindal reflected. " He ha^ in one 
month had fifteen agonies and symptoms of five fell 
complaints. No condemned criminal has ever suffered 
as I have done these last weeks, and yet, here I am, 
rigid) more or less, with admiration of his amazing gift 
of vitality." 

They were at a party, the third given by the house 
of Gabbett since Judith's arrival, but the last 

Four chickens, the sole survivors of the autumnal 
broods, now sat expectant on the board. And al- 
though by nature of a princely soul, whenever Miss 
Gabbett caught sight, in passing, of their breasts' 
plump comeliness, she heaved a sigh, remembering 
that each of the four would have made four dinners 
for herself and Miss Arabella (but poor meat eaters at 
any time). The spring flock, moreover, could not be 
ready for the table until May. 

One day years ago, when her tyts were still like 
jewels, Miss Gabbett had been misunderstood and 
accounted mean and ignoble by a gorgeous-souled 
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adorer, and while he rode away, head in air, never 
to return, she had picked up her little Bible, and with 
the quill trembling in her fingers she had inscribed on 
its flyleaf two lines from a favourite author with a 
slight alteration of sex : — 

"Chill penury repressed her noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of her soul." 

And once that evening, when she paused to consider 
the chickens and their potential sixteen dinners (she 
cared nothing for herself, but after the way of young 
creatures, little Arabella needed a meat-diet), she had 
repeated the lines with a very strange little smile upon 
her withered lips. 

Lady Grindal was still watching Max when Judith 
came and sat down beside her. 

" Max does everything well," said she, smiling ; " but 
I think being a child of nature is his most charming 
phase/' 

Lady Grindal looked aslant at her. " She criticises 
him," she thought, '* and her eyes have lost that look of 
youthful appeal when they turn on him. There's a 
composed, rather grand air about Judith. Dear me I " 

'* It is charming," said she aloud ; " Max never acts, 
you sec. He lives each phase, and his emotions, each 
in his kind, are as poignant as they appear to be. He 
may be dramatic, but he's never stagey. His smiles 
are mirthful ; his tears real things of salt and water ; 
his sighs teem with dolors. That's why he dominates 
us. Being real is his cachet" 

She sighed a little ; she felt that she was omitting 
all the savour from her speech. There had come a 
difficulty into her intercourse with Judith that did not 
exist in that more simple period when the girl had 
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not yet nibbled at the tree and her husband was unto 
her still as a god. 

" Oh ! he's very real. When I left him he was liter- 
ally bombarding the Old Swan with the most fascinat- 
ing arguments in favour of the gaiety of the Gospel." 

"Max is a true philanthropist. The unutterably 
depressing effect of that awful old man cries aloud 
for a crusade." 

** And after all," said Judith with an odd smile, ''it 
shows a courteous adaptability to be able to mould 
your opinions to the needs of any passing argument." 

'* My dear child I Your Irish extraction is the 
merest fraud. You're Anglo-Norman to the finger 
tips. Max's grandmother was a pure Celt" 

^ And so I suppose I shall remain unmannerly to 
the day of my death I Oh I listen to them. There 
they are by the door and on a fresh topic." 

Max looked very much interested, while the nether 
lip of his companion was thrust forward with a doubt. 

" There's but one miracle," said Max, " in which I 
have any difficulty in believing, and that's the fact 
of any man's doubting the possibility of miracles. 
You can't measure the miraculous by the amount of 
a fool's intellect, nor squeeze God into a test-tube. 

You ^" Here Max turned his tyes full on the 

advancing lip — " H — hem I Take miracles and all 
they comprise from this earth and it's a shop where 
they make bread." 

*' My dear Mr. Morland " 

" Now, Mr. Meldrum, you're right in the thick of a 
draught I " said Max, laying a gentle, compelling hand 
on his arm. "Come to the fire and let's talk in 
comfort" 

On her next glance Judith perceived that miracles 
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had seemingly been satisfactorily disposed of, for the 
h'p had resumed its normal position, but was now 
touched with a benedictory smile. She stirred on her 
chair and a sort of deadly fatigue took hold of her. 

** Tm glad," she thought, " that my grandmother 
wasn't a pure Celt I wonder if adaptability is as 
lasting in a family as sin — to the third or fourth gen- 
eration ? I think, somehow, that sin would be rather 
easier to lop off the family tree ! " She pushed back 
her hair in that little protesting way of hers. 

" Aunt Dolly," said she presently, " it seems to me 
that those innumerable plans of Max's and Mr. Graves' 
will be rather costly." 

" That point of view has also occurred to me," said 
her aunt blandly. 

" And yet Max is afraid we can't get another flat until 
next year. The book isn't as good as he can make 
it, and he won't have it published yet awhile. And, 
somehow, this year there seem to be a good many of 
Max's friends who have pathetic incidents in their 
households that absorb magazine articles like any- 
thing. All the same I'm glad Max won't bring out 
incomplete work. I think he's right, don't you?" 
she asked rather wistfully. 

" Yes, certainly ; the sooner he completes it the 
better, I should say." 

"What plots are you two hatching?" said Max, 
who, having brought the rector to the point of ecstasy, 
was feeling the need of a little mental refreshment. 

"We're discussing your incomplete masterpiece — 
the latest," said his aunt cheerfully. 

Max's face fell, and a delicate spasm contracted his 
brows. 

"One can't, of course, expect either of you to 
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understand how a man feels about work that has 
fallen short through some fault of his own. It's just 
as you women might feel if you had temporarily 
crippled a child by some folly or carelessness. You'd 
hardly grudge any time or trouble it might cost to 
repair your mistake. You certainly wouldn't hustle 
the maimed child into the world for men to jeer at I 
It's a delightful evening," he pleaded ; " what's the 
use of spoiling it by femininity ? " 

The placid calm of the breakfast-table and family 
letters was disturbed next morning by a hilarious 
" Hurrah I " from Max. 

"Judith, look!" he cried, flourishing a letter; 
" come here and see. I know family coach at break- 
fast is out of order. Cousin Alethea, but the occasion 
warrants an innovation. Read this, Judith, and then 
we'll tell 'em." 

It was a kindly letter from an experienced and able 
editor speaking in rather extraordinarily high terms 
for a sedate cynic of Captain Becher's little sonnet 
Judith steadied herself and read the letter, then she 
took up the magazine and glanced from it to Max. 

" Sensible little woman to think of him," he mur- 
mured approvingly. 

He threw his arm round her shoulder, and marched 
off with her to the captain's armchair. 

" Here, and here," said he, in his softest voice, 
puting the letter and the magazine into the old man's 
hand. " And it's all Judith ; I'd never have thought 
of FlavcU myself." Judith shot a quick glance at 
him, he had made such very particular mention of 
the gentleman, having, in fact, called him a giant in 
all things, more especially rancorous prejudice, that 
ghastly day. She slipped away from him. He did not 
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perceive her movement The situation was really rather 
dramatic — the trembling of the old man's hands, the 
strange sadness in his smile of triumph. Max felt 
acutely touched. He was pale, his eyes were moist 

" He's forgotten," she thought ; ** I wish I had. He's 
enjoying this immensely." 

She knelt down tiredly on the stool meant for 
Captain Becher's gouty foot, and rested her elbows 
on his knees. 

"You see," said she, "after all that the higher 
criticism and the inward sensation of an ignoramus 
may on occasion be one and the same thing. I'm so 
proud of having discovered you. Cousin Daniel I " 

She wore a morning dress of heliotrope, with salad- 
green ribbons, and a foam of creamy lace about her 
throat The sweeping curve of her waist was, as she 
knelt, a dream. Max paused, entranced. The exqui- 
site womanliness of that curve took his breath away. 
He sighed softly. 

" She's grown considerably," he thought, " since our 
marriage. Then she would never so much as have 
suspected the infinite pain of the ' too late ! ' in that 
old man's smile." 

He stooped to lift her up, a small vicarious pang 
wringing his own heart As he stooped he gave her 
hand a surreptitious little squeeze, and with another 
deft movement patted the captain's knee. 

" My dear children," — said the old man — " My dear 
children, you have given me a great pleasure — an 
— astonishing pleasure I The freshly-sated vanity 
of an old man is a very serious matter. You must 
permit me to enjoy it undisturbed before I make 
my very prettiest speech of thanks." 

"Meanwhile," said Lady Grindal, " so far as I 
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can see, there's not a conscience among us in working 
order with the exception of my own. Here's a plate 
of slim cakes getting stone cold. I should like to 
know what Bridget thinks of you all. I, my dear 
Captain Becher, will offer you my most sincere con- 
gratulations — after breakfast." 

For a month after his return to town Max had a 
fervent and consecutive paroxysm of work. He 
hardly paused to take breath or eat He denied him- 
self to every one, and declined to be disturbed upon 
any plea whatsoever. The consequence being that 
it fell to Judith to interview his many callers, and to 
give ear to their weird demands. 

And hour by hour her eyes opened more widely, 
until one curious day when she was fetched up sharp 
by the fact that wonder was one of those gentle things 
set apart for b^bes and sucklings, but that women 
must seek a more luminous medium through which 
to interpret themselves and the dealings of man with 
man. And so she left wonder behind with her other 
dead gods and waited. When Max descended upon 
her from his fervour of labour, it struck him vaguely 
that a baffling look was growing up in her. She 
appeared also to be entirely non-expectant. This, 
considering the joyous tumult, the triumphal, erratic 
march of his own sensations was depressing. 

One day he came upon her unawares. He felt as 
though an east wind were clattering through his front 
teeth. She was sewing tapes upon some flannel article, 
with a domesticated frown upon her brow. There 
had been no time either to smile or to sit upon her 
work— her usual resources. 

" Oh I " He threw himself with a patient smile into a 
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diair. ^ The Christian, we*re told, hands yom a cup 
of cold water ; a wife goes £uther— die throws it in 
your (iace! If women only knew how much good 
work can be killed by one unsympathetic look I can 
tell you they'd be sta^ered. I came in for an in- 
spiration, I received a douche. Oh, pray don't let 
me interfere with your needlework. I daresay," he 
said sadly, ^ it's in the line of evolution and all right. 
The British matron seems to be indissolubly connected 
in our minds with flannel petticoats." 

Judith laughed. 

** Then I can't have either part or lot in her, for I 
loathe flannel petticoats like poison, especially when 
I have to mend the things." 

This good-humoured tolerance did not suit the mood 
of Max. He looked up to find his wife's eyes reflect- 
ing upon him — bright, alert, and amused Max ex- 
perienced a sense of vague discomfort To be housed 
with a very clear understanding has undoubtedly its 
disadvantages. " If this sort of thing goes on," he 
thought, "there won't be much bloom left on her." 
She was growing seemingly, but not of his prompting, 
or nature's — Max always liked to associate himself 
with nature, it prevented any suspicion of egoism. 

His consciousness of the irrationality of his irritation 
accentuated both the unreason and the irritation. 
The moral structure of Max demanded that he 
should stand well with himself. To falter in his own 
estimation demoralised him oddly. 

Judith had learned this among other things, and 
as she now watched him a project that had been 
floating vaguely in her mind for some time took 
definite form and shape. 

She stood up, rolled a cigarette for Max, and put a 
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purple and gold pillow behind his head, then pushed 
his chair a little forward so that his head lay athwart 
a slant of sunshine. 

** You're an odd mixture," said she, laughing ; 
" you're extraordinarily simple in some of your tastes, 
and yet you're an imperial sort of creature meant for 
chariots and purple and gold and a thousand gentle- 
footed slaves. Why didn't you marry a great heiress 
with no flannel-petticoat proclivities, but a fine taste 
for Louis-Seize furniture and a salon ? You'd have 
been the most delightful head of a salon and a mag- 
nificent prey for impecunious artists. They'd all have 
risen up in a body to call you blessed t And the mere 
thought of bankers and other blots on nature need never 
have hurt your mind. You could have trod on air 
and constantly fed the hungry ! As it is — poor old 
Max ! " She looked very girlish and graceful as she 
leant over his chair ; a quick pain shot through Max. 

" I— I think— Judith— I'm often— rather a brute ! " 
he broke out suddenly, his eyes darkening and lighten- 
ing in rapid succession as they always did when he 
was moved strongly. " But if only you could know 
what creatures like myself suffer you'd forgive a lot 
If," he went on with a shiver, — "If you could only know 
the cold outer world in which the man of half-thought 
lives" — the dramatic possibilities underlying his revela- 
tions were appealing so acutely to Max that he was 
now quite warm again, — ''stranded in space, a 
nebulous star arrested in its making ! If you could 
even guess the luxury of the feather-bed of mere 
unconscious, artless stupidity, and contrast it with the 
wretched plank bed inseparable from the penal servi- 
tude of a passion to be the best, to do the best, and 
yet to fail in all, I — I could claim your tears. You 
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never cry, Judith ; how's that ? — After all, little girl, 
you're oddly young. — An — an — aching power — to 
think — an infinite incapacity to do ! If," he pursued 
wearily, — "If you could understand all this, you'd 
know something of what misery the earth is capable, 
and of what loneliness." 

" I think I can guess a little," said Judith gently, 
"and that's just the very reason I'm going to be 
rather a brute myself for a few minutes. Having 
once struck on the sordid note, we may as well let it 
finish its cat screech now and not break in on another 
afternoon. I have come to the conclusion that I am 
the possessor of a sound commercial instinct " — Max 
frowned nervously, and his eyes widened. " I have, 
I think, an affinity for sordid details," she went on 
cheerfully. " Now you haven't ; they worry and 
distress you, and make you do yourself injustice. 
Compare yourself, for instance, with arrested stars 
and other half-jellied things. You're not at all an 
arrested, half-jellied sort of person. I'm sorry — I'm 
most horribly sorry — but look here I " She had taken 
a bundle of bills out of her pocket, and was ruffling 
them with her fingers. "These things must be at- 
tended to, and I want you to let me take them in 
hand altogether from now." 

Max stood up with a hunted look. 

" My dear Judith " 

" Now just wait and give me a chance to lead the 
conversation for once I There's that thousand pounds 
of mine ; let's have it out of that Building Society 
thing and pay every one. We'll have the book 
money now soon, and after all fifty pounds a year 
isn't much ; it's nothing compared with your not being 
worried with horrid little cnat bites I — and — " she 
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paused, and a tiny effort she made to steady her 
mouth seemed to Max almost like an insult to him- 
self — " and — some of the people were simply horrible, 
they said things about you. Oh, Max, let us do this 
at once — to-morrow ! " 

" Have you and my aunt been arranging this ? " 
said Max with an odd, drawn face. 

" Of course we haven't." 

Max turned and walked up and down the room 
unsteadily. 

" This, then, is— marriage ! " he muttered — " mar- 
riage ! My God ! " 

Judith looked steadily away from him. Her silence 
hurt him like a stab. There was an inexorable 
femininity in it that mangled all his higher emotions. 
He pulled up at last before her. 

" This," said he, " this ! Just when I had told you, 
too, of my pitiable weakness," — he spoke with bowed 
head and in a tone almost inaudible — '' my struggle 
against my incapacity. Think of what such a confes- 
sion means to a man. But you couldn't so much as 
grasp the thought," — his voice rose in mellow indigna- 
tion. " The itch to confess is knit in the very marrow 
of the bones of every woman of you all. Generations 
of priest-ridden women have passed on the glib power 
intact, and their descendants, robbed of their one 
decent wholesome outlet — the confessional box — 
scream their pasts, presents, futures, pell-mell from the 
housetops, and glory in the extravagant shame of 
it ! " 

Judith caught her breath softly; his incoherence 
hardly astonished her, she had experienced it before. 
It told her, however, clearly that her thousand pounds 
had gone elsewhere. 
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Her one aim now was to get all this turmoil over, 
and to find out once for all just where she stood. 

•* I daresay you had to spend the money," she said 
quietly. Max shivered, this brutal directness of speech 
in so gentle a woman ! " Things do cost a frightful 
lot, I know," said she. 

Max sat down and stroked his moustache in a 
hideously conscious effort to hide the slack droop of 
his lips ; a sickening conviction that he looked mean 
disturbed each separate recess of his disordered brain, 
hurt every sensitive nerve in his quivering body — 
and some great thing then and there was broken in 
Max. For him and the like of him to doubt of their 
immortality is the beginning of hell. 

Had Max then been exhilarated to the level of a 
convincing lie, courageously expressed, he might have 
recovered the balance of his self-esteem ; but being 
demoralised to the depths of a limp truth, he spoke 
it limply, so doing violence to the best within him. 
He lost this his first firm grip on his divinity. 

The occasions for such catastrophes are mostly 
innocent and invariably of domestic origin. 

" I was, unhappily, compelled to borrow your 
money," said Max, in an injured tone. " You receive 
your full interest," he added in a low, careful voice. 

** Oh, well," she said, " we can't carry out my fine 
plan then, that's all. And I daresay, after all, the 
interest will be far more useful in the end." 

Max's face hurt her miserably ; she was in a vs^ue 
way feeling his degradation and her own, while her 
power to prevent either seemed to be slipping from 
her hands. And yet there was nothing left now to be 
done but to beat her way through the fog of uncer- 
tainty that blurred, and choked, and digged every 
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petty detail of her daily life. She must have a clear 
space somewhere, a certainty of the truth in some- 
thing ! With a horrible helpless feeling of being vixen- 
ish, she parted the bundle of bills into two piles. 

" These don't matter for ever so long," she said ; 
** but we must see to those others. Tm certain people 
cheat you, Max. Didn't you pay this j^io ? " 

Under the burning hand of domesticity every nerve 
in Max's body ached ; he glanced piteously at the bill. 

" Yes, I paid it," he murmured faintly. 

" Well, we needn't count it, then." 

" Unfortunately," said Max in weary patience, " we 
need. I have lost the receipt I paid it in sovereigns ; 
I have no cheque to offer even as evidence. The man 
is a brute beast" 

''He looked odious," said Judith with unabated 
cheerfulness, " and said several unpleasant things. I 
daresay it was irritable conscience ; I hope it may 
continue to annoy him day and night for a long time 
to come. I can't understand any one but a fiend 
cheating you, you poor old Max." 

Max had grown white, and his lips curved less firmly 
each blow struck him by her inexorable womanhood. 

'' What can we do about this ? " she asked. 

''Oh, really! my dearest child, this catechism 
coming as a surprise you cannot expect me to be 
quite so pat and on the spot with the answers as you 
are with the questions. You have sex on your side, 
you see, and a long course of previous study. Every- 
thing, I assure you, will be arranged if you will be 
kind enough to leave it to me." 

"Oh, Max, I know what a miserable cat I must 
seem to you, but do, do let us finish this — ^horror — 
now— once for all." 
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" Ah ! one has heard before of the once-for-all 
of matrimony." 

" Then," said Judith, with a touch of scorn, " my 
once-for-all isn't the once-for-all of matrimony, it's 
quite an honest, unmarried thing." 

Max looked at her despairingly. The contempla- 
tion of even partial serenity to a man in a simmer of 
emotions is a singularly hurtful thing. " There's no 
doubt about it," he murmured sadly, '' you are clogged 
with femininity." 

"Being a wife and a mother makes one fall into 
bad habits," said she, laughing in spite of herselt 

At that moment, had she been mercifully moved 
to turn and rend him with treble adjectives and a 
screech it might still have been well with Max. A 
wholesome reaction might have been induced, he 
need no longer have grovelled worm-like under the 
crushing consciousness of being beneath his wife. 

"But, Max, I thought you paid this Hardwick 
creature out of that hundred pounds. Oh! you 
know. Is he cheating you, too?" 

Max moved into the shadow, irrationally ashamed, 
irrationally resentful, his vague torture accentuated 
by the idea for a poem jigging impishly in and out 
of his emotions. 

" I had a lot of expenses about that time," said he 
in a harried voice. " There was that affair of Grey's 

Flack to be looked after, Hale's subscription, and " 

said he with the hunted, flurried look of a creature 
worlds more mean than himself. 

" And you were ill ? " 

" Yes, for a week." 

He jumped up writhing with unspeakable shame, 
but recklessly ready to put himself right by proving 
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some one else wrong. •* Hang it all I he cried. 
How bitterly inartistic a woman can be ! In a whole 
bundle of reasons you snatch the only one with a 
touch of matrimonial value about it to make small 
cords of, and use as only a virtuous wife can. Men's 
mistresses know better, consequently — H'm ! Truly 
God tries us who strive to walk straightly sorely, 
and we're somewhat too frail and immature, alas! 
for an irony so magnificent ! " 

Judith preferred to leave this pleasing remark for 
the moment unexplored. 

" Well, but, Max," said she rather tiredly, " what 
are we to do about this, and this? Oh! can't you 
see I hate being a cat like anything ? Do you think 
the people might wait till the book is out ? " 

His heart panted for liberty. His brain was bursting 
with his idea. His eyes followed longingly the track 
of a sunbeam ; he pined for the green of the grass, the 
murmur of the trees, silent, solemn, sexless solitude. 

" Has she no nerves ? " he thought with dry lips. 
" None ! " 

" When the book comes out," he said, with truth as 
crude as her own, and in the low, laboured tones of 
patient despair, " there are claims upon it which will 
require attention." He waved a contemptuous hand. 
" Those persons must wait" 

" But — but— oh dear ! They won't ; they're gnash- 
ing their teeth already." 

'^ Judith, my dearest," he pronounced after a pause 
for appeal to the Ultimate, '' I have a good deal to 
bear of which you know nothing. Nor will you ever 
know anything," he added slowly ; " I am learning 
something of women. It may possibly become of 
some commercial value — in the future. That, dear," 

II 
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said he sadly, " may console you for many lost things. 
If you will cease to bother your pretty head about these 
— atrocities, I will arrange about them. It's a man's 
work, not that of any fearful woman." He went hur- 
riedly to a cabinet, and pulled out a half-blotted sketch 
of her, the beginning of one masterpiece among many. 

" Look I there you are— the real you ! Do you 
want to dim the incomparable purple of those eyes 
with a vulgar snap of electric light in each of them, 
contracted in the fighting of duns ? The basest, most 
revolting creatures on God's earth!" he iinurmured. 
" My child, you were made for other uses ! It's 
heart-breaking to see you flustered and anxious ; and 
yet," said he, with a sudden smile, " how pretty you 
are, and how miraculously young I Graves won't 
accept the fact of your being the mother of two. 
You don't look nineteen." 

" Don't I ? Well, I'm glad if you are. Max. — How 
much do you think will be left when these claims are 
settled ? " 

Max's brows rushed together, his eyes yearned 
toward the sunlight. 

"Everything will be settled to-night," he gasped. 
" I shall write to each of these persons myself Give 
me the bills, will you ? No," he cried with a sudden 
brightening, '^ I'll run into Fuller's office for a minute 
to-morrow morning and square everything." 

" But," she cried in sheer despair, " don't you run 
into Fuller's office rather often ? Won't he make 
you pay for these flying visits?" 

•* Oh I " said Max airily, " he's the kindest-hearted 
fellow in the world." 

" But," she persisted, " don't lawyers always keep 
their kind hearts out of their bills? His eyes are 
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gimblety/' she added irrelevantly, ''and he has a 
horrid, pinched-in little nose." 

" Good Lord ! Judith," he cried with grieved im- 
patience, " if you lose your faith and trust and hope 
in all things you may as well clip your hair at once, 
and wear knickerbockers and a billycock hat" 

" Oh, but, Max, don't go to Fuller's office and don't 
write the letters. Let me do it all, do-^now do, nice 
old Max I " 

He fvgarded her with a portentous calm. Coherence 
of thought seemed no longer possible. The muddle 
of femininity had grown too turbid. He would give 
it up and fly. 

** Do as you think fit, Judith," he said, in the voice 
of one addressing a wayward child. " I have, as you 
know, done my utmost to save you from pain and 
annoyance. I shall go for a walk to try to struggle 
back on to my line of thought. It means, unfor- 
tunately, bread for you and the children." He sighed 
pathetically, and with quite impressive gravity, 
added, "Go to the nursery, dearest, where the 
children are ; there will be found faith and hope and 
joy — the very spirit of the Eternal It shrivels and 
shrinks in the presence of cropped hair and the 
thrice-cursed knickerbocker I " 

With a fine courteous grace full of forgiveness, he 
stooped to kiss her, and went out after his grass and his 
murmuring trees, sad indeed, but rested and refreshed 
by an honest, albeit somewhat thwarted, sense of virtue. 

Judith sat for a few minutes feeling dazzled, with 
the stack of bills staring her brazenly in the face. 

She took up the most aggressive and imminent 
of them. The incisive,' convincing style of the revolt- 
ing creditor effectually cleared her brain. 
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She stood up presently, went to her room and 
dressed slowly, her hands and her red lips trembling. 

It was the first occasion on which she had found 
it necessary to act quite independently of Max, 
and, unknown to him, and being at heart a foolish, 
parasitical creature, this hurt her oddly. 

Anna, who knew something of duns, and more of 
husbands, had moreover, a kindly admiration for her 
young mistress and some tolerant pity for her want of 
" nous," interrogated her as she came into the passage. 

"Ma'am, dear, how tired you look!" said she. 
" It's early, but I've just made some tea in a jug, 
and you like jug-tea, ma'am ? " 

" You shouldn't tempt me, Anna ! You know I can't 
resist jug-tea — in the kitchen, too ! This is delightful ! " 

She made divers interested inquiries concerning 
Anna's relatives, being careful not to misplace 
afflictions and twins. 

** I'm going to make a call," she told Anna when 
she had finished her tea, "and I may be delayed a 
little, so perhaps you ought to have dinner a few 
minutes later than usual. Your master won't mind." 

" He won't know, ma'am, bless you, without we 
tell him. Of all the easy gentlemen about his meals 
I ever served Mr. Morland is the easiest Very 
different to some writing gentlemen, I can tell )^u, 
ma'am ! It's been my fate, like, to cook for literatoor, 
and, bless you, the tempers it can let loose — the wild- 
beast, outrageous tempers I I've suffered a many of 
'em. / know. Brain, ma'am, have an upsetting effect 
on the stomach. Now Mr. Morland, he takes his 
brain like a lamb, he does. Don't hurry, ma'am ; 
you're too white-like for haste. 

"It comforts 'em," thought Anna, " if things are a 
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bit off, entirely in consequence of him and his man's 
ways, to praise the master ! We're made contrairy, 
so we be, gentle or simple ; an* he may be a trifle 
lax with bills and sech. Young men will be young 
men to the end of time. May the God who made 
'em help 'em, say I ; but he's free and hearty with 
it while it's there, and he has a pleasant word always. 
All the same" — she sniffed, and with a dark look 
ground polish viciously on to a pot cover, — " All the 
same — poor young thing — God give her strength to 
bear up ; she'll want a deal of it, without no doubt 
whatever." 

When Judith succeeded at last in penetrating to 
the lair of Mr. Flitt she found him far from an engaging 
person. He had no quarrel either with her youth or 
her good looks. To eyes surfeited with the blurred 
outlines of inferior clerks they came as an agreeable 
relief, but against her costume, with the insolent 
frou-frou of its silk foundation, his soul protested 
bitterly. It represented at the very lowest calculation 
twelve pounds sterling. 

Judith suffered at every turn unutterable things. 
She fought valiantly through the stupidity of the 
man towards the direction in which she supposed his 
heart to lie. She explained to him euphemistically 
so much of her husband as his mind was fitted to 
bear ; but irresponsibility not being among the stock 
quotations in any known market, to her own way of 
thinking she made but little headway. 

She had nevertheless accomplished a feat. She 
had touched Mr. Flitt to the point of forcing him to 
the unwilling conclusion that he liked silk- lined 
gowns ; and so soon as she had gone, with the whisper 
of her silk lining still in his great flat ears, he trans- 
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" Hours late ! " he cried. " Anna tell: 
been callini^. Imagine jawing to women t 
No wonder you look hot ! Sec ! I \vi 
Kensington Gardens, and IVe been waiti 
read it to you. You have an intuition at 
Vd rather have your opinion than that 
critics in England. There's all the divi 
ignorance about it. Come along to my ro 
— what on earth's the matter with you ? " 

" It's my hat, I daresay. I altered th( 
of it, and it makes a fright of me." 

With an odd feminine obtuseness Judit 
notion of what a liar she was fast becoming 

" Come," said she, " let's hear the verses." 

He was walking up and down the room 
of composition, a refrain to each verse havin; 
occurred to him. 

Dinner was an hour late, and Judith's eye 
more than once while her husband read, 
this without looking, and with each tear 
delight stirred him. 

Judith's taste was pure and unerring ; no 
ment would have power to move her 5= 
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CHAPTER X. 

Max came down to breakfast next morning radiant, 
overflowing with ideas, consumed by a fine frenzy of 
work. 

In the act of cracking an egg his eye lit upon a 
letter that had slipped under a bundle of proofs just 
come for correction. 

" Fuller ! What on earth does he want ? " 

The document seemed voluminous. He opened it 
carelessly, and in an instant was breathlessly absorbed 
in it 

" Talk of Job ! " he muttered when he had read up 
and down three columns. 

He pushed his egg aside and declined coffee. 

" You were right about Fuller, Judith," said he, in 
cold, measured tones. ** He's an inhuman monster, a 
reptile, a blackguard of the lowest order." 

Judith wondered vaguely when she had called Fuller 
by these amazing names, but a quick glance at Max 
dispersed her flippancy. 

" Oh, Max I what's he done ? " 

" Done I He's sent me a bill for £60, that's all, with 
a codicil of polite threats. The only decent ideas on 
art or literature — or on religion even (the poor beast 
has come of Baptist stock) — he ever got in his life he 
got from me. The hours I've sat in that dog-hole of 
an office of his trying to drill into his head something 
beyond the blue-mould of greed that was choking 
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'* The way in which the fellow has thanked r 
visits and scrawled my cpi<^rams on his bca^ 
cuffs ! I've no doubt he's made many a six-r 
pence out of them, if the truth were know 
is the sort of thing," he said wearily, " thai 
a man into a mere vessel to hold alloyed me 

"Sixty pounds sounds awful," Judith n 
over his shoulder blankly. '^ I suppose it's 
that makes the items look quite convinc 
important" 

" It's the devil's craft ! " he cried, springing 

" Max, eat something before you go, dear." 

He turned upon her. 

" The domestic instinct of a woman is the o 
leveller. I believe if God had appeared to a 
in a burning bush her first impulse would hi 
to put a saucepan on it to cook food for Him 
waved an impatient hand. " With such a s 
this," he explained, "there comes a spasm 
throat, unknown to women and — aldermen! 

" We'll call it the clutch of capacity," said 
serenely, pouring out some coffee. 

Max was not made for permanent ill-hum 

burst into an anrkr*»/»i'^f^"* 1«- — *- 
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e3^es were like stars. He liked the combination. He 
took the cup from her hand, and found Cousin 
Alethea's cream excellent. 

** Was it of inadvertence or principle," he asked 
amiably, ** that you refrained just now from saying 
'I told you so'?" 

" Neither. It's an ineffective sort of revenge, and 
hardly original. Some day I mean to invent a more 
incisive platitude for such occasions. Max, what will 
you do about this ?" 

"Do? Give the beast, for the first time in his 
ignoble life, a true picture of himself! " Max laughed 
suddenly ; an aphorism that must fiout Fuller for all 
time had just come to his mind. " Don't be afraid, 
little woman ; he'll squirm to your heart's content." 

"But his bill?" 

" Oh, he'll sing precious small about his bill by the 
time I've done with him ! Hang it all, where's the 
hat-brush? These abominable silk inventions are 
possessed of devils whenever one is in a hurry. Look 
at the nap of this ! " 

" Oh, it must have been this you gave to Danny 
last night to make a drum of! I thought it was your 
old one." 

He handed her the brush, and smiled with paternal 
tenderness. 

" Who'd think his soft pink fists could work such 
havoc in less than five minutes ! I must get another 
at once." 

" This was new last week," she thought. " Oh, dear 
me I" 

" Are you going to Fuller's ? " she asked hopelessly. 

He burst into a brilliant laugh. 

"Yes, and I'll make twenty pounds out of the 
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interview. See if I don't! This time next week 
you'll be thanking God for having made Fuller." 

When he had gone she flopped limply down on the 
frilled window-seat. " I — it's like wrestling with a 
will-o'-the-wisp," she thought ; " and yet if only he 
had been the woman and I the man ! I believe I 
could have delighted in all these radiant changes — 
I could have been out a good deal ! But — an iridescent 
man! Oh! oh!" 

When Anna came in her mistress was still sitting 
idle, her restless hands twisting a scrap of paper on 
her lap nervously. She was turning over and over 
again a project that had for a long time been forming 
steadily in her brain. 

Anna watched her carefully while, with the noise- 
lessness of an expert, she gathered her crockery. On 
her last round she paused and regarded her judicially. 

" You look tired, ma'am." 

" I am, Anna — I'm tired of doing nothing. I'm 
going to try a little work for a change." 

*' I don't hold with work, ma'am, for young ladies." 
Anna primmed her lips, and assumed an attitude of 
respectful severity. "An' you'll excuse me a-men- 
tioning of it, ma'am, I was a-gatherin' of experience, 
God help me, before you were so much as thought 
of— an' age tells, ma'am, in all of us — an', take my 
word for it, it takes the shine out of the master 
summow when the missis works ! What will our 
master say?" 

" Nothing, Anna, for I'll do it when he's out, or at 
work himself. It's an experiment Don't look anxious ; 
it's not chemicals ; it won't blow us up. But, just 
because it's an experiment, I don't want any one to 
know about it, so please don't say a word to Lady 
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GrindaL It's a little secret between you and me, 
Anna, and no one else." 

Judith was well aware of her mature handmaiden's 
amiable interest in her affairs and her melancholy joy 
in imparting her fears to Lady Grindal; but even 
these pleasures she knew must pale before the supreme 
attraction of a secret shared. 

Having given her orders for the day and played 
with the children — herself, for the minute, a child — 
she went off to the drawing-room and pulled an old 
manuscript and a bundle of foolscap out of a locked 
drawer ; she stared at them for half an hour or so, 
then she took up her pen and laughed. 

" Glibness, impudence, a smattering of temperament, 
but, above and beyond all, no glint of genius, are what 
go to the making of a woman-writer, so Max says. I 
feel encouraged to begin." Then she threw down her 
pen and cried bitterly. 

It was, in common justice to Judith be it recorded, 
no sudden inspiration either of genius or of ambition, 
still less was it any youthful infatuation as to her own 
capacity, that had moved her to her reckless raid 
upon the preserves of her betters. Her irreverent 
onslaught was the result of months of vague half- 
thought and of the solid thinking of weeks. 

As a schoolgirl, she had gone, with glory and glee, 
through the composition phase, she had been as 
full of pleasant fancies, sublime ideals, marvellous 
language, as relentlessly glib with her pen as the 
thousands of other young creatures who, as year 
follows year, set forth with the inexorable intention 
of flourishing an honoured name throughout the 
universe, and end in the making or unmaking of one 
man and one little home. 
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But since those days she had learned to reverence 
only the best and to mock at herself. It is wholesome 
knowledge. One could wish it were more widely 
diffused. But, in the odd jumble in things human, 
it adds to the difficulty of life ; for a woman indeed 
it makes of life a somewhat bitter business. 

It was in sheer fear of her own mockery that Judith 
was now crying foolishly in the silence. 

Her appreciation of her limitations was perhaps 
grim, for her wholesome, natural instinct that way had 
been amply jogged by Max's eloquent expoundings of 
her blatant disqualifications for active interference with 
literature, and together with his delicate belauding of 
the divinity that hedges good work and mounts guard 
between its creators and the unutterable herd. 

And in some things, alas! she knew Max to be 
most bitterly trustworthy. 

When, having finished her crying, she plunged 
boldly into the artless record of a girl and a complica- 
tion, with a faithful background of black forest and a 
deranged charcoal-burner, so perplexed and harried 
did she grow at last by the chivying and chasing of 
her own ruthless grins that she got hot and cold by 
turns, and all at once her adjectives seemed to become 
quickened with a ghastly life, and to shuffle and shunt 
fiendishly until they appeared finally to be on the 
very verge of acute mania. 

Judith paused to dig her pen feebly into an ungainly 
three-decker of a word. 

"It would kill Max — ^kill him right off — to have 
produced this primitive twaddle. I daresay, now, a 
right-minded woman wouldn't care about being fifth- 
rate so long as she could accomplish her object ; one 
should think of one's duty and one's goal, not of one- 
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self, and weVe been dedicated to the ' little things ' 
by several great and good men. But somehow One- 
self clings very close ; one doesn't like its success to 
be ignoble. I shall accomplish my object; but I 
shall never be able to forget that Fm just fifth-rate 
— that and no more.— And it's just the same about 
Max. I can't forget the things about him. It's 
this that makes me, oh I so deadly tired." 

She drifted to the window, and pressed her hot 
cheeks, one after the other, on the cool pane, writing 
imaginary notices of her first book. The grotesque 
joke took hold of her ; she laughed till she ached. 

At this moment Anna put her head into the door 
to herald the approach of a visitor. She withdrew it 
with a suppressed grunt, half prayer, half malediction. 
Two words might have been picked from the chaotic 
sound by a discerning ear — "Literatoor" and 
" Bedlam." 

Judith, before even she touched up her hair, whirled 
to the table, dumped her papers into a drawer, then 
relapsed into a padded, abandoned-looking basket- 
chair, too broken in spirit to attempt the grave 
austerity of her oaken one. 

Sandy started at sight of her. 

''You look," said he, her hand still in his great 
grasp, " as if you had only just left off being busy." 

" Oh ! and you don't like the look ? " 

" No, I can't say that I do." 

He remembered suddenly, and put her hand care- 
fully down. 

" You, too I " said she, laughing. 

" Who's the other ? " he demanded hurriedly. 

« Max." 

He sighed with shame and relief, hoping sincerely 
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that his indiscreet baste had been mercifully hidden 
from her. 
" Ah [ Max naturally would on artistic grounds." 
" On what grounds, then, do you object ? " 
He looked so serious that she felt exhilarated to the 
point of forsaking her soft chair and taking possession 
of her hard one. 

" Ha ! Now you look natural again, as straight as 
a die, and perfectly idle." 

" And this is the man before whom I thought I 
might flop a little," she thought dejectedly. 
" Idleness goes best with lolling," ^e pleaded. 
" But not the — decent sort, you know ; the sort 
you could always bet on doing any mortal thing well 
the minute the need arose." ' 

" I see — you like possibilities, but you prefer them 
to keep out of your way." 
He laughed. 

" Oh, well — perhaps there's a little of that in it ! 
It's an admission of your power, after all. There's no 
denying that you do things most abominably well 
once you set your mind to it" 

" We've only lately begun," said Judith, who liked 
always to encourage humility. " New brooms sweep 
clean ! " 

" H'm ! " said Sandy. " I daresay," he added — not 
to be outdone in generosity, " there may be a little 
prejudice in the way we feel about this. If a woman 
— does things, you see, it's generally the fault of some 
man. And — we hang together rather. If we didn't, 
being poor creatures, in disjointed fragments we'd 
be nowhere 1 Besides, women aren't quite self-in- 
dulgent enough, I think, to rough it in the labour 
market Before they usurp a part of our privileges 
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they should learn to enjoy the whole. It's a one- 
sided struggle as it is." 

"How should you like it if it were two-sided?" 
she asked artlessly. 

" Hate it, of course, like poison ! But still it would 
only be fair play." 

"Don't distress yourself," said she in a motherly 
way. " Even if we did annex the better part of your 
privileges we're too conscience-ridden to enjoy them." 

" I wish I could believe that was true — of all of you," 
said Sandy with mournful inconsistency. He had been 
suffering a good deal lately, having been inveigled 
into an advanced and high-thinking house, possessed 
of an exalted passion for driving knowledge home. 

" CurioVis," said Judith, " when you came in I was 
just meditating on the advisability of exchanging 
capable idleness for incapable work. All right- 
minded people do it now, and it's mortifying to be 
out of the prevailing movement" 

Sandy looked at her in undisguised dismay. 

"For Heaven's sake, don't," he said. "You're 
made to rest us, not to tire yourself " 

" And," she murmured, " bore my betters." 

Sandy sighed ; on the whole, he preferred military 
tactics to this form of diplomacy. Here was this 
exquisite atom of fragility about to do violence to 
her best instincts. He knew it, knew it absolutely. 
He also knew absolutely that thereby she must in- 
evitably hurry on the ruin of Max — poor Max ! the 
spoilt and well-beloved child of all of them, and he 
the only man about to give her a helping hand. And 
yet whenever the moment comes for a man to help a 
woman, it seems, somehow, as though the devil must 
put in his oar — either in the usual course of his infernal 
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business or else in the creation of an insurmountable 
non-comprehension on the part of man. 

" If," he. went on lamely, " you must do something, 
can't you see that we do our work? What you've 
got to do is to give the blessing, and an odd laurel 
or two now and then for encouragement I know this 
sounds sentimental and imbecile, and that it's alto- 
gether out-of-date. But you know I have a lot of 
primitive prejudices about a vast number of things." 

She looked up to catch him flushing. 

" You have," she said gently, " and, oddly enough, so 
has Max." This she added with a sharp laugh. '' You 
and he have arrived at precisely the same conclusion 
by amusingly different roads. That, of itself, looks 
almost like an ailment. I think I mutt consider 
the claims of capable idleness." 

The mockery in her voice set him off on his own 
short-comings. And once again did Sandy feel 
stricken because of lost opportunities. A host, 
neither uninstructive nor unamusing, marched in 
lightning-like review past his guilty eyes. 

Meanwhile all he did was to look big, hold his 
tongue, and envy the dead their enforced irrespon- 
sibility. 

** How it rains ! " said Judith serenely. She went 
to the window to watch the warm streams steadily 
pouring. "It would have been rather nice," she 
thought, "if I could have spoken just a little bit 
about myself,. and my wanderings into paths— where 
no laurels grow ! However " 

" Oh ! there';S Max, stepping gaily from a cab into 
a pool of water," said she. " Just like Max ! " 

Sandy came up beside her. 

" His companion is less adaptable," he growled 
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" He has immaculate boots, you see. He's swearing, 
I think. He />, badly. Max behind his back is 
giving the cabman an extra coin for consolation. I'm 
glad, somehow, that Max isn't Mr. Graves." 

" By Jove ! I should think you are ! ** 

"You and Max are hardly one on the subject of 
Mr. Graves. I — I think I almost wish you were — " 
she spoke in an unwilling tone as though against her 
better judgment — "and yet I should be sorry. I 
should miss him. He's — ^surprising ! " 

" He is," said Muir grimly, " very surprising ! " His 
first impulse was to fly. He went the length of laying 
hold of his hat. Then he withdrew his hand and 
stood back stolidly, his bigness making the small 
room look smaller. He disliked doing this sort of 
thing as a rule — he could - put himself away tidily 
enough when he had a mind to, but Graves had in- 
variably an evil effect on him. 

His attitude, greeting, size and amazing staying 
powers amused Graves hugely. Graves had a keen 
appreciation of the ardent hatred conceived by Muir ^ 
for himself, together with his conscientious tempering 
of it to the demands of a stiff civility. 

If there was one thing more than another that invigo- 
rated Mr. Graves, after a magnificent passion, it was 
a genuine hate. The hate was indeed, perhaps, to be 
preferred of the two as being the more difficult to 
incur. 

Judith, who liked her guests to enjoy themselves, 
might have been gratified by his beaming recognition 
of Sandy, had her eyes not been fixed uneasily on 
Max, whose chastened radiance of voice, face, and 
bearing all bore witness to an acute religious attack. 
With her eyes still on Max, quite unconsciously, his 
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wife pushed her chair nearer Sandy. From the tail 
of his eye Graves saw^her. 

" That's reflex action," he reflected. " But I think 
it's family-friend merely and — size. She's woman to 
the finger tips." 

Max had gone that morning, in a thanksgiving 
mood, to a great Catholic church, and in low, reverent 
tones was now recording his enjoyable sensations 
there. As he went on he grew interested to the point 
of a fine, restrained enthusiasm. He had a genius for 
adapting his manners to his moods. Nothing glitter- 
ing or brilliant now about Max ! He glowed in soft 
fervour, sincere and simple — dispersing a far-away 
atmosphere of faith and piety. Judith felt cold with 
apprehension. And yet even while she winced, she 
looked, and in spite of her reason* she was caught up 
in the spell of his personal charm. 

To judge Max with any degree of coherence even 
his wife would have to look away from him, to be 
beyond the reach of his compelling voice, the curious 
alluring boyishness that ran through all his unstable 
extravagance. 

And that his wife after some half-a-dozen years 
should still feel like this was saying a very great deal 
for Max ! 

"It's the simplicity, the faith, the silence of the 
kneeling multitudes that possesses one," he said, 
" quite as much as does the beauty of the service. If 
one only regarded that, the exalted sensuousness of it 
might repel one — make one afraid of the earthliness 
in one's emotions. But it's the homely touch of those 
tireless, believing multitudes on the cold floor that 
balances and mellows the whole — ^just the very earth- 
liness of the thing that lifts us to heaven ! It's an 
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absolutely artistic balance of sensation. It touches 
and moves the whole of us. Nothing is common or 
unclean to so maternal and vital and tender a system. 
It's a Church of an inflexible intellect and a child's 
heart," he murmured, " as satisfying to the pigmy as 
to the giant. Why, it's a religion that might idealise 
— a grocer." 

" Max, how does confession strike you ? " asked 
Graves. 

" Confession ! Haven't you seen a little child, when 
it's committed some small folly, come to its mother to 
be kissed and forgiven — made all good and nice again ? 
That's confession ! The beauty of it surely is obvious ! " 

" Ah, I see ! The sameness of confession as applied 
to the male adult, has, I confess, put me ofl" a bit." 

" The Catholic Church," said Max, with pitiful scorn, 
" has an intellect" Having uttered this dark saying 
he lit another cigarette. 

" Obviously," said Graves. He turned politely to 
Muir. "How does Max's newest enthusiasm strike 
you?" he asked. 

" Well," said Sandy unamiably, " I'm never very much 
drawn to newness of any sort or description. But to 
give Max his due, there is a good deal of gentlemanly 
coherence about popery, and," he added more pleas- 
antly, " it can hold its tongue." 

" Popery," repeated Max. " There sneer Calvin 
and Knox ! Who will deliver us from the bondage 
of a Scottish heredity? But you're right, it's a 
gentlemanly religion — a religion for gentlemen I A 
religion that in a gross age could do gross acts 
magnificently, without a trace of grossness, sufficiently 
proves its claim to divine supremacy. Supposing 
now that a primitive Baptist had been moved to flay 
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a Quaker, he'd have gone about it to the tune 
of inferior hymn and bad sherry, and have charged 
sixpence for admission to the pit I " 

" Or turned it into a tea-meeting," said Graves. 

" Irreverence," said Max, with sublime unself-con- 
sciousness, " is always feeble." 

Graves laughed softly. 

" So it is ! Fm awfully sorry, Mrs. Morland. It's 
a comfort there are some subjects still left us on 
which we may be serious without offence to any 
one. The Church, for example, Gladstone, income 
tax — possibly bimetallism." 

" Oh ! . now we've got to bimetallism," broke in 
Judith, " let's stick to it It's quite as conversationally 
inspiring as religion, and more cheering." 

Max looked at her sadly. 

" The modem woman," said he, " seems, after some 
strange fashion, to be tampering with her best heri- 
tage, her religion." 

" Perhaps," said Graves, *' she's readjusting it to the 
demands of a more liberal education." 

"Whatever she's doing, it's a pity, the one great 
pity in a transitory age." 

Sandy squirmed on his chair. The extraordinary ex- 
pansiveness of Max on the subjects of his wife and re- 
ligion before a mixed audience disarranged him oddly. 

He could find no apology for Max's gay and femi- 
nine readiness to plunge upon any holy of holies that 
happened in his path. * The thing paralysed hi.m. He 
hardly dared to glance at JuditL When he contrived 
to do so, she was smiling. For the second time in 
that hour Sandy cursed his past discretion. 

"Even our unfortunate lapse from grace isn't 
entirely unamusing in your hands. Max," said she. 
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**Then, to be sure, tragedies generally are amusing 
when properly handled." 

Sandy ventured another look at her ; she was still 
smiling. 

" I don't know any one with so light and charming 
a touch -as Max/' said Graves, stroking his mouth ; 
" he's sublime as a popular exponent of religion — and 
other tragedies. He has a genius for the decorative 
treatment of human emotions." 

It struck Judith that Mr. Graves might have veiled 
the sneer about his mouth more adroitly. 

She glanced at Max. He was oblivious to sneers, 
agreeably occupied in comparing a church prayer 
with one in a rare and sumptuous missal he had lately 
acquired. 

A maternal and withal tigerish gleam made Mrs. 
Morland's eyes somewhat startling to both the men 
who were watching her. 

** Max has amazing faith," she said. " He can 
always believe the best in things and people. It's a 
rare and original virtue. I like it. Although where 
people are concerned it's rather inexplicable, certainly." 

Her eyes travelled artlessly out of the window. 

"She's difficult to help," thought Sandy, "most 
confoundedly difficult All that occurred to me was 
to punch the fellow's head on the spot. I'm too slow 
and elemental for this drawing-room strife. It was 
a disastrous day for ponderous logs like me when 
duelling went out" 

He scowled in the direction of his enemy, trusting 
to find him crushed. On the contrary with infinitely 
amused interest, he was regarding Mrs. Morland. 
For one instant Sandy cast about him for guidance, then 
planked himself down beside Mr. Graves and fell to 
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practising his prentice hand at conversational insistency. 
His adversary exploited the situation with a secret 
chuckle. The very obviousness of the conversational 
onslaught was appetising. After ten minutes of it he 
felt more hungry than he had done for fifteen years, 
and more amused. 

Judith's first impulse was to rest, and to enjoy being 
taken care of, but there was Max to be thought of. 

With a swift, savage little pang of resentment she 
turned on him. 

He was deep in his missal, his face transfigured 
and wonderful, his long, slender, gentle fingers moving 
the pages in a rhythmic cadence, as though keeping 
time to the music in his thoughts. 

She used to love that little way dearly. So sincere 
it was, so unaffected. Now it made her feel giddy 
and a little faint. She turned, for a tonic, to watch 
Sandy's immovability. With a guilty start she soon 
fell back upon Max. 

" When he's most sincere," she thought, " he's most 
false. And he can't help it, not one little bit, and — 
he's beautiful to look at. If I had more artistic 
instinct I could enjoy Max immensely ; as it is, he 
hurts me like knives. He might be an Apostle this 
minute." She threw back her head tiredly. "But 
the Apostles wore petticoats, and they interfere so 
horribly with one's prejudices ! " 

She gave herself an impatient shake. 

" Max," said she, with her half-sweet, half-derisive 
laugh, " I made up my mind to give you just one 
quarter of an hour for your devotions. Time's up ! 
Come ! be sociable." 

" You unutterable little heathen ! If you only 
knew all you lose!" 
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Graves turned quickly, but she outstripped him in 
speed. 

" Don't," said she, " don't stir up any more strife about 
the boundaries of Korea. Since we know nothing 
whatever about them weVe quite ready to allow you're 
both right Captain Muir, you haven't told us a 
word of your visit to Scotland. How do stern pur- 
poses and gillies, and other serious things, compare 
with our frivolities?" 

Although now thoroughly exhausted, Sandy seized 
the opportunity gratefully, and took a fresh purchase 
on the conversation. 

A certain picturesqueness in his turn of a local 
phrase caught Max's attention ; he plunged in, and 
suddenly every detail of a visit he had paid six years 
before to Muir's old kinsfolk cropped up fresh and 
green in his memory. 

"Do you never forget anything?" said Sandy, 
gratified to his heart 

" No one could forget kindly, simple things like 
these," said Max gently. 

Judith's eyes rested softly on him. 

" Max is a creature of sentiment," said Graves, 
"and only forgets the inevitable." 

He had lately taken possession of Judith, who 
had accepted the position smiling, and was making 
it a most delightful one for her companion ; as Sandy, 
with a dull, dazed heartache, noticed, she now invari- 
ably did; did, too, in a quiet, assured, purposeful 
fashion that baffled him. 

Now, however, with a heavenly smile, she entirely 
Ignored Graves and bent her undivided attention upon 
Scotland. 

" Little devil ! " thought Graves, grinning amusedly, 



.»! mure ways thnii one to a woman to 
husband." 

W'licn he and Sandy went down the 
he remarked amicably, '' A charming \ 

" Very" growled Sandy. 

" Max is a fine study, singularly free 
relief of the destitute is really his only ^ 

" An expensive one," said Muir shortl 

" But amusing." 

" Hem ! " 

" Oh ! Max won't want." 

" No, Max won't" 

Graves looked at him, smiled, and c 
him to dine at his club ; an inexplicab 
which Sandy, with creditable civility, d 

Max had grown restless under the floo 
reminiscences. 

" The effort of God," he observed, the 
door was shut, "seems always to be to 
thing out of the commonplace, and," h 
lessly, "it's rarely quite successful. If 
could have informed his sentences with 
own naYve simplicity, he might have kep 
tion. As it was " T^>r-- 
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of religion ? Sandy would glower in his immovable 
way. Graves would sneer courteously at the mere 
notion of the pain that I have suffered, while you 
three — babbled. There's no martyrdom like that 
of the Nebo-heights, where men with hands to their 
brows stand peering into impossibilities. — Good Lord ! 
there are those children squalling like fiends ! They're 
experts already in every ill-timed interference. Danny 
will be fit for nothing in life but a curate. As for the 
other " His audience had already vanished. 

The shrill, importunate little voices were falling like 
tiny whips on Judith's irritated brain. 

" Children ! " she cried sharply. Then she caught 
herself well in hand and put an arm round each. 
The clamour turned to a whimper. 

** Where were you," they demanded in one breath, 
" weeks an' weeks an' weeks ? " 

" Danny I Jerry ! My two lijtle red turkey cocks, 
what's it all about?" 

" It's argyfyin'," gasped Danny. ** Nurse an' Jerry 
are asses." 

'' Faders and mudders are de same ting," squealed 
Jerry. 

He was a gay and picturesque infant, and had not 
yet succeeded in irritating his father to any remem- 
berable extent. 

Danny, on the contrary, made fretful by many a 
vague, unreasonable nervous ache, had to learn very 
early in the day to be careful when his parent was 
near. The quarrel had originated in an ingenuous 
comment on this fact, and as he drummed a tune on 
his mother's brown head, Danny was still reconsidering 
his decision. 

" Fathers an' mothers are not the same things," he 
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ol 'cm like you as much when \ou'r 

This audacious assertion rounded Jei" 
l^eneral way lie had rather a respect for L 

" Mudders an' God is most awfully so 
kicking Danny's shins virtuously, look 
so very much like a soiled cherub. 

" Shut up ! will you ! What an ass y 
That's one way of liking you. That do 
feel all cold and sick, do it, owl-eye ? " 

To this Jerry had no reply in won 
mother's arms now tenderly enfolding 
was rendered impotent as a vindicator o 
that be. 

"Mother/* demanded Danny, "were y 
of God that you shut us out, or are you g( 
po'try too ? Darlin' dear, don't Po'try i 
makes stomick aches. An' we have to 
an' whisper. It's like burglars or all-da> 
no music nor nice roars from the clergym; 

" Oh, Danny, I wouldn't write poetry, 
whole wide world. The mere thought of 
would say when they read it makes me n 
as my foolish little boys." 

Dannv strrkU**'^ '- - 
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" The best plan would be not to cry at all. Even 
clean crying makes ugly red little noses. Nurse, wash 
these little faces, please, and they shall have strawberry 
jam for tea." 

" An* stories." 

" It's clear," thought Judith, when she turned at 
last to go back to the drawing-room, " that they all 
like me best idle ! and now — now I'll have to dig into 
this thanksgiving mood. He's got money — but how ? 
— oh ! how ? not certainly from Fuller — Fuller's sold 
his chances of culture for a mess of pottage — which 
he hasn't got yet by the way— oh ! " 

Max was alert and earthly. 

" Judith at last I " he cried. He threw his arm about 
her and escorted her dramatically to a table on which 
he had arranged an armful of bills, with a pink " paid " 
beaming amiably from the corner of each. 

" There ! Now give reins to the joy of a house- 
wifely mind." 

" This is lovely," she gasped, " but where " 

" Where the apple reddens never pry." 

" But about bills — inartistic interruptions to the flow 
of life— surely one may pry just a little. Oh, Max, 
tell me. It's like a miracle. Have ministering ravens 
found you ? " 

She spoke in an odd, faint voice. He didn't notice 
it. He was moving slightly out of her line of vision. 

"How insistent she is," he thought uneasily. 
" Women batten upon investigations, I believe." He 
glanced longingly at the door. He had an elastic 
mind, but also a sure instinct for the fitness of things. 
To drop from the transcendental phase through which 
he had just passed to a common lie hurt his fine sense 
of artistic balance. 
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Max suffered unutterable things because of that 
devotional facet to his multifarious mind. 

" I saw Harricks, the second partner," he said, with 
a passionate throb of regret for the crass bad taste of 
necessity. " He advanced me all I needed, and says 
he will continue to do so. Fortunately some of my 

friends believe in me, otherwise ! " He shrugged 

his shoulders. " Ah, well — I might still compose 
epitaphs for the suburbs ! So long as a man has a 
wife the commercial instinct will be kept well alive 
in him ! I have some work to do, Judith; can dinner 
be turned to a late supper ? " 

It was a very nice little dinner, but it would be 
impossible cold. A sordid pang gave a laboured 
sound to Judith's " Yes, Max, of course." 

It was a fortunate circumstance for Max, whose 
conscience had for some minutes been venomously 
pricking him, a lie bom out of due season being an 
anachronism and unworthy. This entirely feminine 
stab diverted his attention. 

Hurt and pained, but in a comfortably impersonal 
fashion, he left the room. 

** Oh dear ! " she thought, " what have I done now ? " 

Then she sat down to try with all her might to 
believe what he had just told her, but failed signally. 

" It's not Harricks," she said, with decision. " He's 
an unbelieving person, every inch of him. Besides, 
in the course of his business he must already have come 
across several geniuses and g^own weary. It's not 

Harricks Can it be — oh — not so soon again — 

oh ! can it ? " 

Her brows twitched, and she trembled. The next 
minute a very white little face fell limply into two 
shaking hands. 



CHAPTER XL 

When it came home to Captain Muir one day that 
if Mrs. Morland happened to be out of the way all 
things were vanity and London empty, he took the 
matter rigorously. 

Driven by the instinct for self-preservation natural 
to a healthy man and a heredity picked out greyly 
with Geneva ministers, he proceeded to call his state 
of mind bad names, and to scotch it in the bud. 

Having gone through this exhaustive process pa- 
tiently, with the result of not having, by the breadth 
of a hair, altered the wisdom or the folly in one 
sensation, extracted from a single ache either the 
sweetness or the sting, the circumstance that most 
surprised him was that he should, even for a moment, 
have supposed it possible that feelings so vital and 
profound, pain so organic, could have been displaced 
by maxims. 

Maxims are, after all, another man's and debatable 
the feelings and the pain your own and beyond the 
reach of debate ; and if a sane man cannot deal with 
his own better in his own way than in that of any 
other man, he must most certainly be a fool. 

Considering the matter therefore absolutely at first- 

hand,uncomplicatcd of moralities inherited or acquired, 

Sandy decided that his first view had been an entirely 

conventional and purely selfish one, the result of a 
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most ignoble and dastardly conception of the devotion 
of a man for an incomparable woman. 

His state of mind, he allowed frankly, was not one 
after which an ambitious man with a turn for affairs 
of weight could have hankered. It complicated, more- 
over, the Simple Life. Still, since it was there, inevit- 
able and enduring, there was no manner of use in heav- 
ing platitudes at it This was perhaps the doctrine of 
predestination, considerably altered, working in Sandy. 

" And," thought he, with gfrave simplicity, " such an 
intimate acquaintance with complications and general 
disruption may make me somewhat more wary and 
adroit in affairs of delicacy and sense and better fitted 
to help her; although she is difficult to help, very 
difficult ! We don't know her yet, any of us, and I'm 
quite certain she doesn't know herself." 

This fact need not, he reflected more cheerfully, 
prevent him, at least, from helping her husband. But, 
oddly enough, to do this had also grown more difficult. 
One might save Max from a circumstance or so, avert 
consequences for him now and then — Sandy had done 
both scores of times — but no man could save Max 
from himself, and it was always the self in Max that 
brought shadows to his wife's eyes. 

The little he could do, however, he did thoroughly. 
And as he went on his quiet way, the symptoms he 
collected were none of them especially encouraging. 

Max already went by the name of " Poor Max I " 
among his friends, and Max not thirty ! And the tone 
of his critics had altered. 

It was alert, amused, indulgent as of yore, but there 
had entered into it permanently the attitude of men to- 
wards a pretty, wayward, gifted woman, not quite bad, 
yet not wholly good, but always extremely interesting. 
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What struck most cruelly home to Sandy in this 
unpleasing quest was perhaps the fact that what goes 
to make trivial a man makes trivial his wife also, inas- 
much — unspeakable thought ! — as it causes other men 
besides yourself to pity her. 

In these days Sandy thirsted ardently to be at the 
throat of more than one amiable, God-seeking fellow- 
creature. And at each fresh symptom he winced 
once for himself, but twice for Judith; while in a 
hundred small, simple ways he strove untiringly to 
give to Max more weight and consequence in the 
thoughts of men. 

Women, fortunately, were still in the thrall of his 
charm ; this, in their eyes, being increased materially 
by the fact that Max was, in his own way, still innocent 
and faithful. And exceptions to a temperament invari- 
ably maintain curiosity and promote conversation. 

The humiliation of being practically helpless in 
any material fashion most viciously galled Sandy. 
Having come to his last coin, he found it advisable 
to call one afternoon upon Lady Grindal. 

" You'll have to get a touch of sciatica without a 
moment's delay, dear lady," said Sandy, having first 
tried some small talk with disastrous results. '* There's 
nothing else for it. I've come to the end of my 
tethef, and between us we must, to some slight 
extent, at least, balk Graves." 

" Dear me ! I thought it must come soon, but not 
quite so soon as this. It suits me to be in town just 
now." She spoke in a despondent way quite unlike 
her. 

" Why ? " said Sandy, looking at her sharply. 

"T-that violinist person is interesting," said she, 
looking at the fire. " There are several things besides 
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that one can enjoy. It's an awful thing, Sandy, for 
an old woman to have a frivolous mind. I wish I 
had profited by you long ago. It's too late now." 

She in her turn was examining him. 

" Is that crape-clad rag still black-mailing you, 
Sandy?" said she after a minute inspection. 

" Well, she has no one else," he said apologetically ; 
"and after all her belief in the virtue of crape is 
profound and sincere. It represents remorse as she 
understands it." 

" I've noticed it becomes ineffective as a sin-eraser 
unless made up at the best shops. Are the children 
as frightful as ever ? " 

" Rather worse, I'm afraid ! " 

" And the Chancery suit ? " 

" Still in the same condition." 

" It's an awful burden on a young man," she said 
slowly. " Max, I suppose, still looks on it as a joke." 

« I— I think he's forgotten it." 

" Naturally enough, too. It's an inartistic compli- 
cation. She's drab, and should be dismissed from 
the mind ! One can't blame Max. Sandy, don't 
you think you're rather fine-drawn in your notions 
of responsibility? Because she nagged your poor 
brother into his grave, and is now atoning in the best 
crape, I really can't see why you should assume the 
whole burthen and expense of it all. I know you 
bought the lease of that house of hers. She'd do well 
with paying guests. She looks respectable, and being 
drab they'd feel comfortable about their husbands 
and sons, and the quality of her crape would tell in 
her favour. Her uncle, the earl, might also be utilised. 
She could train Debrett to open out on his page, and 
give him a table to himself. And she could put that 
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picture of him with ' To Annabel with an old man's 
blessing' on it in a prominent position. It would 
mean ;f 300 a year to her ! " 

" He sent it to her the day he cut her off with a 
shilling," said Sandy irrelevantly. 

"Well, it's evidently quite time to put the old 
sinner to some decent account" 

"I hardly think Annabel could manage paying 
guests. Poor soul I she's limp." 

" You'll be limp before you've done with her." 

Sandy looked thoroughly uncomfortable. 

" I can't get used to these beastly new ways," he 
growled. "I detest the notion of letting women — 
our women — work." 

" Sandy," was the solemn reply, " some day youll 
want to marry." Sandy hitched up one shoulder 
irritably, and laughed with the mirthlessness of a 
mortal who loves. 

" I don't intend to marry." 

" Fiddle-de-dee ! You don't know what you intend 
to do in that way from one day to another. It's 
blasphemous to make bald assertions on such a 
subject You may not want to marry to-day or 
to-morrow, or the next day. On Thursday, because 
you've tampered with your chances of matrimony, 
tragedy may dog your steps I Supposing you lose 
the Chancery suit?" 

* There will still be enough money for all of us 
more or less." 

** You do well to add the less. It's as much as you 
can do now to make ends meet, with Annabel and 
her Sclina and Horatius and Julius ! Good heavens ! 
what names! They show the state of the woman's 
mind ! What amusement do you allow yourself, I 
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should like to know? You might be a Trappist 
monk or a vegetarian ! YouVe been a good friend 
to my poor Max, Sandy, and your father was the 
best friend I ever had, and IVe known you since you 
were three, a freckled mass of ungainly bones, and 
yesterday I heard a man and a minx discussing your 
native nearness ! " 

" That's nothing ! " he said hastily. But he flushed. 
'' Being Scotch is a distinct advantage to a pauper." 

"Among men and women," she went on unheed- 
ingly, " it wouldn't matter. But the world isn't made 
up of men and women — two-thirds of it is composed 
of Things ! And it's mostly these with whom you have 
to reckon. You'll be sorry, Sandy, when it's too late." 

" No, I won't. But I shall be sorry when you go, 
though. I like this house." 

" So do I," said she in a melancholy tone. " I like 
to look at those soothing walls, and the tapestr>% and 
those screens and all the restful etchings," she sighed 
plaintively. " And not a creature on my visiting list 
that isn't worth knowing ! To say nothing of the plea- 
sant aroma tliat hangs about the widow of a patron 
of art I've been spoilt for the cheap and vapoury 
haunts of diseases, with their abounding plush and their 
soul-sickening mirrors. They know nothing of aromas 
there, or of patrons of art, or anything else but their 
timorous scandals and their detestable insides ! How- 
ever, I am a selfish old creature ; what are they com- 
pared with Annabel, and the weird noses of her 
children? They're dreadfully on my conscience all 
the same. I'll order a cab and we'll go to see them. 
She can't extract much from you while I'm there. I'll 
take her a brace of pheasants for consolation." 

Sandy was worrying in his slow, grave way on the 
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subdued pain which yet peered out in her every 
expression. 

"Can you stand the noses to-day?" he asked 
anxiously. " You're already pretty well dashed in 
spirit" 

'' rU stand them or die ! It may be accepted as a 
penance for being so averse to my duty at my age, 
and light-minded. You needn't look like a tombstone, 
Sandy. It's too late to reform me. I don't believe 
in death-bed repentances. 

'' Sandy," she said, when Charles had got his orders, 
" have you any idea why my niece Judith went away ? " 

He looked immovably at his boots. Lady Grindal 
wondered if her sight were failing or if he really did 
grow white. 

'' I know nothing about Mrs. Morland's reasons, 
' of course, and it's rather wild on my part even to 
venture on a guess. But I have thought she might 
have gone away to readjust some of her ideas, and 
needed, perhaps, some little favourite bit of sea or sky 
to— help her, you know. We all have to do it, of 
course ; it's nothing," said he hastily, " as we go on. 
We can do it in the street to the tune of a hurdy- 
gurdy. But I think it was new to her. It required — 
accessories. Curious women should require accessories 
to bear things. We don't" 

"You have whisky and Apollinaris. Besides, 
women have dramatic minds and a leaning towards 
stage-properties." 

" I think women must suffer a great deal," he 
said. 

" It depends upon the woman. Judith will suffer a 
great deal. She has a conservative mind." 

" Any change seems to hurt them, you know, even 
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the natural change from a child to a woman. We 
slip more smoothly along our phases.'' 

" Oh, you do everything more smoothly, from going 
to the devil upwards ! You appear to forget that it's 
a man who is generally responsible for most of the 
changes in a woman." 

"Oh," said Sandy meekly, "I had been led to 
believe it was the other way about." 

" Man is wise in his generation. He — the greater 
number of him, at any rate — is helped onward by the 
many, not the one ; which causes, so I'm told, less 
jarring to the bones ! You're a large, serious, ignorant 
person, Sandy, and as conservative as a woman." 
She paused for a moment to consider him. " I should 
recommend you to study the art of slipping along 
phases yourself; else you may get tired before your 
time. And once an obstinate ignoramus gets tired, 
he finds it difficult to find rest again." 

Sandy laughed. 

" Dull persons of my build don't get tired. That's 
the penalty of brilliancy." 

** When you get tired you'll stay tired. Brilliancy 
only wants the soft breath of a woman or so to restore 
its dimmed polish. You'd peed more treatment I 
must dress, however. Hadn't you better steel your- 
self against the noses ? Tell Charles to get you any- 
thing you may require." 

Max's book, coming at the tail-end of a singularly 
dull season, and bristling with whimsical paradoxes, 
stirred discussion, and was with the public a success 
of sorts. A small circle of critics, when they read it, 
groaned in the spirit and swore in the flesh. As for 
Max, chivied and haunted by the vague pain that 
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wraps the dawn of every dreadful truth, he literally 
poured himself out in epigrammatic torrents of vary- 
ing quality, and, as yet, the charm of his vivid 
personality made them pass muster. 

He could still dull pain and intoxicate himself and 
his hearers with the glitter of his sincere insincerity. 

But now he invariably gave himself a headache in 
the process, and Judith, who frequently missed the 
brilliancy, received every throb of the ache. 

This capricious variety in his health struck Max as 
being very pathetic That a man of his ability should 
be handicapped by anything quite so sordid as 
physical incapacity was peculiarly discouraging. But 
pathos was all he found it convenient to expend upon 
the subject. 

When Judith, driven by a new terror, suggested a 
little care, she hurt and distressed him sorely. Her 
advice smacked of a domestic mind, and suggested 
the nagging woman. Judith, therefore, was finding her 
literary venture a more trying one even than she had 
feared. 

She contrived, however, in spite of looking passing 
idle, yet to get the book finished. Then she set forth 
secretly to stalk a publisher, and where ambition 
might have failed, common-sense prevailed. She 
found her wares accepted with less strain on thews 
and sinews than falls usually to the fate of the beginner. 

Partly because of their fitting the mind of the 
British matron like a glove, and her claims having for 
a brief season been shunted in favour of the young 
person with a mind, the good publisher was just then 
casting about for some discreet salve for her hurt 
feelings. But it was also due to the one lapse from 
grace of a lifetipe. 
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Judith was so fortunate as to surprise the kindly 
head of a firm into pausing from the cares of business 
to consider the individuality of his client, and he felt, 
naturally, some slight respect for the potential powers 
of a young woman who had unconsciously snapped a 
principle that had tided him victoriously over a period 
of thirty and odd years. 



CHAPTER XI I. 

Judith and Sandy were not the only people who 
were becoming increasingly discomposed by the many- 
sidedness of Max, now complicated by an odd, pur- 
poseless cunning that was every day making his 
restraint as baffling as was his extravagance. 

Since his short spring visit to Ireland old Captain 
Becher had meditated much upon his young cousin- 
in-law, considered in regard to the abnormal unselfish- 
ness of his wife. 

The occasional descent of erratic, perplexing, delight- 
ful letters upon the Becher household tended in no 
sort of way to restore the repose of the old man. 
Upon the sixth missive he b^an to take in the Fields 
and fell to grave and furtive contemplation of Alethea 
while she knitted little socks for Judith's children, and 
uttered occasional gentle hopes that they might grow 
up strong in faith like their father, and in the mean- 
time overcome their tendency to midnight croup. 

The captain came into the sitting-room one 
morning with an air of subdued excitement, in his 
hand a letter, an emphatic crest flaring out on the 
flap of its envelope. 

" My dear Daniel," said his sister — she had studied 
polite heraldry in her day — ** that is a singularly gaudy 
and composite device. How did you come by it? " 

Daniel glanced apologetically at the sign-board. 

*• It is a regrettable impertinence, my dear, to judgej 
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by the style of the — h^m — inventor. And yet I could 
believe that he is a worthy and well-meaning person ; 
he is suffering, moreover, just now from a sad family 
affliction." Daniel's eyes roved benignly over a vase 
of stock gilliflowers at Alethea's elbow. '' His eldest 
daughter has lately died of consumption, and his wife 
pines for quiet and seclusion. They know this village ; 
they cruised all round here only last year — in fact, 
they would be glad to take our house." 

''But," said Miss Becher, in the face of this 
startling proposition labouring for calmness, — ''But 
who told them anything about pur house?" 

" I — I have been thinking we need a change, my 
dear, you and I. A peep into another world would 
refresh us, perhaps, and enable us to bear more 
cheerfully— the — oppressive calm — the dull, dumb 
aches of our old age. A little fillip to the spirits 
before the final crawl across the last arid plain would 
make one possibly more agreeable to one's neighbours. 
We are falling into a too uninterrupted quietude, my 
dear ! We are," he persisted gently, " both of us ! " 
He twirled his spectacles nervously ; her silence looked 
ominous. " Do you not long now and then, Alethea," 
he pleaded, " to be near youth — just to watch the 
follies and the agitations of which we may no longer 
partake ? " 

" It's the daughter of Dorothea and her little 
children ! " Miss Becher was telling herself. She was 
silent still for one little minute with a great pain. 
" It's natural, after all," she thought at last ; " a ^ter 
is but an insipid substitute for a dead love ! " 

Still one little pause, then with a quaint, gracious 
movement of her long white hands she put her bitter- 
ness from her, and looked up at her brother, smiling. 
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** Oh, insidious Daniel ! " said she. ** Now I know 
the full depth of your guile ! That's why you've been 
taking the Field— ^ journal very foreign to your tastes 
— ^instead of the more friendly Contemporary, You are 
bent upon vanity, brother, and to obtain it you have 
advertised our house ! And this," she pointed with 
what blithesomeness she could to the betraying crest, 
— " this is the result ! " 

" Alethea ! Will you mind ? " he said quickly. 

" I — I have often wished to see London," said 
she. 

" Ho ! That shows whither your thoughts are rov- 
ing," he cried joyfully. " I never mentioned London ! " 

Alethea smiled. She picked up the remarkable 
composition of Mr. Joseph Hoskins, of Birmingham, 
and read it carefully. 

^ DanieV she cried at last, her eyes, with a dumb 
condemnation in them, still glued to the ponderously 
ornate signature, breathing, every curl of it, of a 
fat balance, ** I daresay he's a worthy, respectable 
creature, and of a trustful nature. He seems, indeed, 
to be — to be — brimming — over with family — affection, 
and most strangely assured of your participation in 
his ardours. But — what will our people say, Daniel ? 
Will they ever be able to stand him ? They are so 
very quick-witted at seeing — this sort of thing." She 
waved the embellished sheet. 

" There were plenty of educated offers," said Daniel 
sadly, his brow clouding. '' But somehow culture seems 
so very anxious to economise. Its offers were one 
and all impossible, and living in London is, I am told, 
very costly. And," said he, brightening up, " you see 
wliat Mr. Hoskins says about that projected pier. It 
may turn out that he is a philanthropist and will 
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prove a boon to the neighbourhood ; and have you not 
noticed his wife's message about — h'm — maternity 
bags ? " said the artless Daniel, in honeyed tones. 

** My dear brother ! my dear brother ! " replied 
Miss Becher, bridling, ^ I have attended to these 
matters for forty years without labelling them with 
obnoxious titles ! Being a philanthropist and a boon, 
let me assure you, Daniel, will never atone in the eyes 
of the neighbourhood for the loss of h's. I pray 
God that the vulgarity of Mr. Joseph Hoskins may 
not make Fenians and incendiaries and Nihilists of 
our nice, affectionate, decent tenants ! *' 

Having worked off a little of her pain, her innate 
horror of seething multitudes, her maidenly dread of 
noise, and the indecorous rush of feet, her haunting 
fear of some vast, vague terror, feminine and furious, 
that lurks ever in great cities, with her abiding distrust 
of the food to be encountered there, by a purely con- 
scientious protest against the spurious crest. Miss 
Becher gathered up her g/ac/ silk skirts and departed 
to break the momentous news to her household. 

Four weeks later Captain and Miss Becher, Mike 
and Bridget, were landed breathless at Euston Station. 
And for several weeks subsequently, Max revelled in 
new sensations, and, by his reproductions of their 
exciting causes, refreshed and amused many a jaded 
neighbour. 

Having established Captain Becher in his old mili- 
tary club, and put himself really to considerable pains 
to get him elected to an old-fashioned one with a 
literary flavour, he escorted him and Miss Becher to 
several receptions, always rapturously aware of the 
picturesque impression produced by his group. 

With the two old people in tow he ventured even 
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to the Tower and the Foundling Hospital, and spent 
two elemental and arcadian afternoons at the Royal 
Academy and the Zoo respectively. 

Having done all these things joyously and gener- 
ously, the dulness inseparable from age, the limits 
attendant upon a local education, got mixed in with 
the pervading picturesqueness, and of a sudden it 
became ineffective, the next instant it bored I 

In the gentlest, most engaging way in the world 
her relatives were handed back to Judith. He re- 
sumed them, however, in moments of expansion, or 
when he pined to atone to his grinding conscience 
for some commercial lapse. 

Meanwhile the sting had been taken out of the 
great change for the old people. The tumult and the 
joyous pain of those first strange weeks refreshed and 
renewed them. It was as though a gleam from the 
living flame of youth were warming them, a breath 
from the great winds of the past blowing upon them 
opulently, to restore and remake. 

Miss Becher thanked God nightly for such a nephew. 
The captain berated himself soundly for doubts, which, 
having regard to so very inspiriting a young man, must 
be oh the face of them both vile and inconsequent. 

This outpouring of his vitality induced idleness, 
however, on the part of Max, together with some in- 
creased expenditure, and much against her will Lady 
Grindal found herself constrained to remain all these 
pleasant weeks in abeyance. 

" It's an artistic blunder on the part of Max," she 
grumbled to her faithful Sandy. " My presence would 
have given the missing touch of contrast to his group 
of antiques. As a trio we should have conferred last- 
ing renown upon Max However, it's an ill wind 
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blows nobody good ; after this chaste, primeval atmo- 
sphere he'll be overjoyed to see tm. So I'd better take 
my affliction in the spirit of meekness. I'm glad 
Judith seems to be happy. I should be still more 
glad if I could feel sure she was. 

"From what I can gather you're pampering Annabel, 
which, let me tell you once again, is a fatal mistake 
with the limp " 

Sandy dropped her letter. 

" Happy," he thought fiercely. " Happy ! it's an 
impossible word ! Who is happy ? If she were only 
safe ! I can't help her. I can't understand her I I 
can do nothing on this mortal earth but stand aside 
to listen to her, and hang it all to other people! 
And for one slow word of mine there are ten nimble 
ones shot from some woman's tongue. So much 
for mountii^ guard over your neighbour's wife! 
This self-dependence of the modem woman is a 
grizzly thing. I wonder how we managed to bring 
it about ? I suppose," he thought in an injured way, — 
" I suppose it must have been us. It would hardly 
have struck them without a cause, and the first cause 
of a woman is alwa)rs a man, so Lady Grindal says. 
This minute that girl is making straight for a goal 
of her own ; alone and unaided. She's smiling and 
gay, and her laughter has stolen the melody of 
a thousand songs ! And not one of us knows what 
she's driving at, or what she thinks or sees or under- 
stands ! She's a child skimming round a precipice, and 
yet her smallest action has a deadly purpose in it 
And Graves, with Max dancing to his piping, is 
enjoying himself most infernally ! " 

He seized pen and paper and wrote a short note to 
Lady Grindal : — 
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*' I'm afraid you'll destest living about in rooms 
this weather; but you'd better come up. Mrs. Morland 
knows what she's doing, but other people don't, and 
Graves' chuckle must be squashed at all costs. I 
think you'll have to tell Mrs. Morland that story of 
Maur. You see I couldn't." 

" Have you heard lately from your aunt ? " said 
Sandy that evening. 

Judith had given a little dinner and some people 
had come in afterwards. 

" No," she said, sitting down beside him. She 
settled herself in her seat with a sharp movement 
very unlike her. The rest and relief of being near 
him disturbed her oddly, for the joy of it was spoilt 
with pain because it could only be for a minute. 

''Because," he announced courageously, his heart 
swelling with pride at his diplomacy, ** she's coming 
up in a few days." 

"Oh I" She turned and inspected him carefully. 
** Did you, by any chance, ask her to come up ? " 
she demanded. 

He started and flushed outrageously. 

** I did," said he promptly. 

She watched him for a minute, smiling sweetly. 

** I suppose," said she, " you couldn't tell a lie ? " 

** I daresay I could on occasion," he pleaded. 

** I doubt it ! It was very thoughtful of you to 
summon my aunt; but she will not make the slightest 
difference — to— anything. You — " she paused to 
laugh — ^"you might just as well have had it all out 
with me — yourself. Why didn't you ? " 

" I had no right ! " he said simply. 

" Still you had the right, it seems, to think— to be 
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afraid for me — ^and that, it seems to me, is to take a 
good deal for granted There is no occasion, I assure 
you, to take anything for granted." She let her fan 
fall across her knees, and said slowly, " Lies are 
horrid, of course ; yet I'm not sure that the capacity 
to tell an odd one doesn't pre-suppose a certsun g^racious 
kindliness in the putative liar. An all-round capacity 
makes life easier for — ^your neighbours." 

" You used to think very differently ! " 

"Oh, that was in my haughty days when I held 
my head far above — tolerance. I'm beginning to 
think that the haughty period of life is rather nice. 
You see, it's only when it's over that one sees its 
abject ridiculousness." 

" Mrs. Morland," he said gently, " you Ve been over- 
tiring yourself" 

She laughed. 

" Which means that I'm doing less than justice to 
myself, and boring you ! That's a horrible accusation. 
I'll seek the society of those whose capacity is all-round 
and gracious ! " 

She nodded at him and smiled derisively as she stood 
up. He watched her walk across the room, a slim, 
graceful, resolute figure with a gleam in her eyes of 
which he was beginning to be afraid. 

For several minutes he sat and watched her from 
the semi-gloom in which his chair stood, then he turned 
his eyes with an amazed fierceness in them on Max's 
debonair enjoyment of the scene. He stretched out 
his legs tiredly. 

" She is very difficult," he thought, " and very un- 
happy. And it's a bitter thing for a man to watch a 
woman playing a lone hand." 

A burst of laughter from the group about Judith 
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and the inevitable chuckle made him too restless to 
sit still any longer. He looked uneasily around the 
little room. It was anything but a discomposing sight 
that met his eyes. 

Judith was always womanly. There was not a 
harsh tone in her voice, not a sharp movement in her 
body except at odd times, and then there came both 
with a vehemence that was startling. But to-night 
she was singularly gentle, and singularly successful. 

Three times since she had left him had she caused 
his enemy to answer to her rein, and at each reply the 
gentleman had winced. And as he now stood leaning 
easily on a chair, her purple eyes beaming upon him, 
for the second time in his life, and within one week, 
he was experiencing the sensations of a fascinated 
slave. He preferred those of a triumphant sultan. 

The three or four men in the room besides Graves 
were harmless adorers of their hostess, and they had 
all come to be rested, while the note of perfoct peace 
was given to the little gathering by the old captain 
and his sister in all the dignity of slim, shadowy velvet 
and old lace, with family jewellery gleaming in and 
out of the folds of it 

When in each other's society Captain Muir and 
Miss Becher stood, so to speak, at attention. The 
timid, prim, unapproachableness of the maiden lady 
somewhat alarmed the valiant soldier, while he, on his 
part, seemed to her — carried off her feet by the glitter 
of Max — as rather a cold and hard person, culpably 
lacking in the joy of youth. 

The old soldier and the young had, however, struck 
up a great friendship. 

They thought alike on the rottenness of the Army 
Estimates, differed slightly upon the imbecility of 
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the new bore, argued ferociously on the matter of 
short service, while a certain similarity of taste in 
tobacco cemented their friendship eternally. 

Halley, feeling a little sore at Mrs. Morland's com- 
plete engrossment by a man who had the bad taste to 
ignore himself, had taken the old people in hand, and 
the three, happy and extremely youthful, with a sim- 
plicity and innocence uncommonly rare in the average 
youth, were lost in blatant admiration of their sovereign 
lady. For sojourners in a vale of tears, they looked 
so startlingly joyous and proud that, in spite of 
himself, Sandy went over and sat down amongst 
them. 

"We were wondering," said Captain Becher with 
an apologetic smile, " whether we liked her better in 
white or pink. That white gleaming stuff looks 
certainly very well on her young shoulders. You 
know her," he pursued, turning slightly to Muir, " in 
this bewildering life better than we can do. Does 
she never get tired?" 

" Never ! " put in Halley, his ardent gaze still fixed 
upon her. " She's always ready for anything I " 

But the captain still looked at Muir. 

" She gets very tired," said Sandy in a quiet voice 
that only reached his companion. " She's very tired 
now." 

The old man's brow clouded. 

" I have been trying, for the last hour, to believe to 
the contrary. The power of opposition seems to 
weaken with the other powers ; and the happiness 
and the tirelessness of the young, to those who have 
outlived both, seem very beautiful things." 

" Suppose we go to Max's room and smoke," said 
Sandy in his kind, grave way. 
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I should be takir^ you away." 

" I hardly think I shall be missed," said Sandy, rising. 

But Judith, in the midst of a laugh, cai^ht sight of 
thdr intention, came forward quickly and laid a soft, 
detaining hand upon her cousin's sleeve. But she 
lodced at Sandy. 

" Don't go," said she. " Thej^re going directly to 
some party ; then we'll come with you to Max's 
room or you can smoke here — pipes," she added 
encoiiragii^ly. The next minute she was back in her 
group finishing her interrupted laugh. 

Captain Becher turned a pair of bewildered eyes 
upon his young friend. 

" She's tired to the heart," said he. 

When, a few minutes later, Max returned from see- 
ing off his friends, he sat doH'n beside Miss Becher, 
with a tofie in his voice as he repeated Graves' last 
remark that suggested pathos. 

Once again had Max been overtaken by cruel 
necessity, and the regrettable consequences were even 
then in his pocket It was a consolation to atone to 
so entirely appreciative an audience as Miss Becher. 
Soothed by the benevolent beam of her loving, 
uncritical eyes. Max turned an impartially admiring 
glance upon his wife. 

" Your cousin," said he, " is a fraud. There's a child- 
like, dimpled look about her to the naked eye, yet she 
can confound any reasonable thinking man with more 
Christian consideration and womanly softness than 
any one of my acquaintance^ You'U allow, I think, 
that her education has not been neglected since you 
handed it over to us. Sandy the Silent, contribute 
your testimony," 

Sandy felt galled by that easy " us " of Max's. No- 
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frame, otherwise it might chance to tr}' the nerves. 
Tm a noted anti-crammer, you see, Mrs. Morland ; 
and nothing will cure me of my obstinate belief in 
my convictions. There's too much pain about enforced 
education for my taste. So, although I deplore my 
unmannerliness, 111 stick to my principle! Why 
don't you turn the tables on your instructors and 
educate them?" 

Judith paused to look at him before she spoke. 

"That's an agreeable suggestion," she said, "and 
presupposes a great many things ! Meanwhile it 
leaves us all with a horrid little doubt in our minds. 
Your uncompromising truthfulness makes it quite 
evident that I'm not, in your opinion, so guilelessly 
ignorant as my educators could wish. Where I would 
seem to fall short is in the mere matter of nerves." 

Max laughed merrily, and Judith smiled to herself 
with an odd gentleness. Sandy took a quick step 
forward. That Max's wife should feel herself called 
upon to defend herself against him was a marvellous 
thing. He was confused every inch of him, but he 
pulled himself together quickly. 

" On the contrary, Mrs. Morland, I think you are 
extremely guileless, and also, perhaps, a little 
ignorant," he said simply. 

" Sandy for ever ! " called out Max delightedly. 

Judith stood up blithely ; she had made Max happy 
and Sandy miserable. She had done her duty nobly 
and felt most horribly tired. For one minute she had 
a little trouble to keep quite steady on her feet, the 
next she laughed. 

"We're analytical and modern and generally de- 
based ; as a corrective," she said, " you shall all 
smoke nice primitive pipes and drink whisky and hot 



" ^ think I must go " he 

somewhat distracted terror. 

" Vou can u-ait a little, 

He looked bewildered, and 
counsel. 

"Do you want me to st 

havmg found ,o help anywhe 
yes, said she, smiling. 

Now we're alone," she we. 
Max s room. « I want to sho 

think more of some of them tl 
Pr.de of all of us in Max 
lookmg up at him quickly. 
., J* ^^"^^ quite natural," sai 
It does ; Max was made f 
Of. Success is his natural atm 
The smothered doubt in her 
were by no means lost on 
complicate further his subseq. 
While she went about servi 

And that's the way I die 
Women are asked to do too 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Two days later Lady Grindal, with an unusually 
acute feeling of insecurity and temporary possession, 
installed herself in some rooms in Ebury Street pro- 
cured for her with much loss of time and some wear 
and tear of temper, by Sandy, 

She discovered in them at a glance certain qualities 
which placed them at once head and shoulders above 
all other hired rooms, and of these she made genial 
mention. 

But when Sandy had gone she lay down aching in 
every bone, to cast critical glances upon the en- 
gravings, the crockery-laden brackets, and the look 
of gloomy repletion that sat upon the Wardour Street 
antiques. 

" The truth is," she said, " that even without this 
I've been too badly brought up to be a sparrow upon 
the housetop with any degree of gaiety." She sighed 
plaintively, " It's good for the soul, however, to have 
a genius in the family ; there's no doubt at all about 
that." 

She restored herself by a short, unquiet sleep — her 
sleep now was always short and unquiet — then dressed, 
put on her most seductive air, and proceeded to track 
Mr. Churton Graves. 

For a week she continued tirelessly to pursue 

pleasure and to observe her object. Then she called 

upon Judith one day when she knew she must catch her 
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unawares. Judith had no time in which lo throw ofT 
the look of half-defeat she wore so often now while she 
worked. 

" She's being chivied by the petty cares of life," 
thought her visitor pitifully. " My poor little Judith ! " 
But the outward demeanour of the banker's widow 
was entirely lacking in sentiment 

" It's time you went away," she said. " I believe in 
your heart you'd like the country — civilised country, 
of course, with points — for a permanency." 

" But Max ? His work " 

" Curious how your true artist detests the country. 
Well, you'll have to expand and strengthen your 
premises. Those enormous boys will soon kick this 
tenement through." 

•' We can't move this year, perhaps not next," said 
Judith. " After that, there's a little house at Kensington 
with a big plane-tree in the garden. Sometimes I 
think I pant for that little house ! " She laughed, sud- 
denly struck with the ridiculous eagerness in her voice. 

" Poor little girl," thought her senior, " she finds it 
funny to be any longer eager about — things I Rather 
young to have come to that ! — This book is a success 
—of sorts — couldn't you get the house on the strength 
of it?" 

" We couldn't," said Judith simply. 

Lady Grindal was moving about the room noticing 
little alterations. She paused at a table of photographs 
to look at the portraits of Captain and Miss Becher 
hanging above it. 

" Who posed them like that ? " 

'' Of course, Max. Young Hall painted them for 
a birthday gift for me." 

"From Max?" 
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" No, no. From themselveSy" ^e said quickly. 

Lady Grindal whistled noiselessly. 

** If she had taken those two from Graves it would 
have been rather — indecent. She knows it too. This 
gets interesting." 

•* Max's taste is very fine," pursued his aunt. " The 
lx)sition of Miss Becher's thin white hand on her lap 
is, in some elusive way, very pathetic and human. I 
can see Max feeling it most keenly." 

Judith came near to look at the picture. 

" It is a very sad little story to be told just with 
one little turn of her hand. Of course it hurt Max 
frightfully. There seems to be an extraordinary 
variety of renunciations in the world, doesn't there ? 
Curious you should think that about Max feeling it. 
We often think the same things about Max." She put 
her hand gently on Lady Grindal's. '* Max gets hurt 
so often," she said, " and he has such a roundabout way 
of taking his pain. He suffers a great deal more in 
flying from it than if he waited to face it" Her hand 
tightened on the other woman's in a convulsive little 
way, and for one second she leaned up against her. 
But before Lady Grindal had time for one movement 
of sympathy, Judith stood up slim and straight, and 
rather unapproachable. 

** Max does suffer in a bruised way/' said his aunt 
** There's always a protest in his pain. It's painful to 
watch, very. His uncle was just like him." She sighed 
for a variety of reasons, and began to examine the 
photographs. 

" Ah ! Mr. Graves lounging in that leisurely watch- 
ful way of his right under Miss Becher's nose is a 
misfit, Judith. It doesn't in any sort of way suit the 
delicate austerity of this room." 
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*^ Why ? " said Judith serenely, unconsciously throw- 
ing her shoulders back. 

The gesture interested her censor. She arranged 
herself comfortably in her chair. 

" Renunciation and greed go badly together." 

** Mr. Graves may have debatable qualities — many 
men have — ^but greed, that's so very young." 

" Mr. Graves' variety is well-matured and founded 
upon sound experience. You wouldn't think me so 
lacking in good feeling as to accuse your friend of 
crudity in any shape or form." 

** I thoi^ht he was Max's friend." 

" And your admirer." 

" Yes, my admirer." 

" He's an agreeable man with a charming gift of 
silence.** 

**Yes?" said Judith interrogatively, a hard little 
glitter in her eyes. 

'' I used to like him very much at one time, then, 
oddly enough, Max detested him." 

** That was because he wore his hair long and adored 
Walt Whitman. He has had ^s hair cut since then, 
and now Max also adores Walt Whitman ; indeed, he 
bitterly regrets that phase of non-appreciation, he 
attributes it to an unaccountable sort of arrested 
development" 

" Max has an expansive mind ; prejudices refuse to 
become imbedded in it I'm afraid I'm less fortunate, 
or else the faculty for throwing off things decreases 
with s^e. Did I ever tell you about Ljotty Maur?" 
went on her ladyship, falling into a dreamy, retro- 
spective mood. '' It was before your time ; she and 
her husband were constantly at my house. They were 
very young and pretty, and immensely clever, but. 
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more than anything else, they were most extraordi- 
narily silly. However, Lotty's eyes were a wonder, 
and Mr. Graves found a sort of ecstatic religion in them. 
He was suffering a severe disappointment just then, 
and had fallen into pessimistic habits of mind. He 
had also lately been converted to Pantheism or some 
other Pagan remains ; and living among Superior 
Persons, quite naturally he liked Experience. 

" The eyes restored him to reason and the Estab- 
lished Church. Lotty was the daughter of a minor canon 
somewhere, and always went to church in the evening. 
Graves went too. Charley was, to say the least of 
him, lacking in financial instinct. Graves rich and 
generous, and all three of them liked the good things 
of life frankly. The methods of Mr. Graves," she con- 
tinued pleasantly, *' are full of a refined consideration. 
He is never in haste, never flurries either conscience 
, or instinct ; he has a cherishing way with him for both 
that is most soothing and attractive. More than any 
one I have yet met he can throw a delicate veil of 
glamour over your thoughts and soften their prickly 
angles after a most heavenly and bewildering fashion. 

" However, the end of, it all was that, before she quite 
knew where she was — she continued her evening 
church-going through the entire progress of the affair 
— Lotty found herself wholly in the power of Mr. 
Graves. To give him his due he offered every repara- 
tion possible. But Charley wasn't very wise, as I 
said. He loved his wife dearly, and somehow 
damages didn't appeal to him. He cut the knot after 
a less practical fashion. I often wanted to tell you 
the wretched dead scandal, so that you might under- 
stand my dislike to Mr. Graves. I object to being 
accredited with irrational antipathies." 
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Judith was watching her with an odd smile ; when 
she had finished she stirred on her chair impatiently. 

** I know the story/' said she. " The bald, blatant, 
commonplace thing told unskilfully. I know about 
the husband's suicide — ^being artistic, they called it 
death — and about her death — there's not a detail 
I don't know. I know, too, that I have been likened 
to Mrs. Maur, who was most extraordinarily silly." 

"My dearest child " 

*" Max doesn't realise anything. You quite under- 
stand that. His faith in my admirer is supreme. 
But Captain Muir knows it all, and he made you come 
up in this hurry that you might instruct me with this 
charming story I " 

For one fleeting minute Lady Grindal threw off 
every rag of her reserve. 

** Judith," she cried impetuously, " dear little niece, 
let me come near you. You thrust us al) aside as 
though we cared nothing for you." 

Judith twisted her hands nervously. 

" But, Aunt Dolly, you can't help me ; still less can 
Sandy Muir help me. If a wife needs this sort of 
help she must help herself while she can. I — I know 
what I'm doing, don't you see, and Lotty Maur didn't I 
That's the diflerence between us. Things must go on 
just exactly as they're going until I stop them. Until 
I do I — I wish you'd just believe in me. When you 
or other people leave off believing, even for a minute, 
things get so difficult, and I get tired, and then I feel 
confused. Do you ever remember being so tired as 
that at my age ? " 

" Yes, dear ! I used to get tired too," she said gently. 

''It might make one do some silly thing one day for 
which one couldn't foi^ive oneself. Silliness in the 
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mother of boys seems an unforgivable sort of 
thing." 

Her delicate nostrils were expanding and contract- 
ing curiously, her face was white ; of a sudden she sat 
up alert and natural. 

" There ! it's Max I It's time, I think ; I was getting 
rather plaintive. Plaintive women are such bores. 
However, it was your fault entirely, that's one 
comfort I '' She laid hold of a little suit of Danny's, 
and fell to settling the pleats. 

** These things,'' she was saying when Max came 
in, " fascinate me." 

" She has an amazing faculty for getting absorbed 
in these details of maternity," said Max, watching her 
with melancholy amusement pleating up the kilting. 
The employment seemed at last to nettle him ; he 
began to look harried. 

" 1 believe," said he, " there come times in which 
any man yet created would chuck everything for one 
hour of the sheltered life of a woman. Women's 
heavens are so dirt cheap," said he, with some vindic- 
tiveness, " while our hells are so infernally expensive." 

'' Dear me I " said his aunt, " it's all in the course of 
nature. Men pride themselves upon the lavishness 
of their personal expenditure, while we're notoriously 
niggardly. You needn't get so strenuous over it" 

" My dear aunt, derision is so cheap ! When you 
come to think, aren't the paradises of women sown 
broadcast ? Their children, their flowers, their houses 
and clothes and fads, their minor sins even ! There 
they are for the asking! Innocent things mostly, 
and comparatively inexpensive." 

" Hem I " said her ladyship. 

" But think," said Max, " of the price of a man's 



" Max," said his wife, "tell us what': 

*' Nothing, save the fall of a sparrow 
cold abstraction. He glanced at Jud 
There was a domestic look about her. 
concern God nearly. But women, 
with higher affairs " — he glared wearily 
" ignore trifles." 

** You might induce us to pause to cc 
now, however " said Judith good-hum 
want some light amusement Now, M 

"It's really of no consequence," said M 
He was quivering with an intuition tti 
had been.discussing him. He knew of 
about himself they might well have < 
interest ! " It's only that young I- 
under." 

" Young Hall ! The boy who painted 
Oh, Max ! " 

The dramatic interest growing in h 
dispersing the wayward spleen of Max. 

** Yes, young Hall I Poor boy, poor g 
impossibility ! " 

Judith's eyes darkened nervously. 
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it was ecstatic, and behind him lay the magnificent 
background of a Catholic heredity." 

"Coupled" murmured his aunt, "with inherited 
struma." 

Max glanced at her languidly. 

" A belief in the beauty of belief," said he, " was 
ingrained in him. It upheld him, it informed tvery 
atom of his work, until one day in the stress of this 
terrible man's life it fell away from him, and then " 

"Then?" repeated Judith, watching nervously the 
odd iridescence of his face. Of a sudden it struck 
her that Max, in some of his moods, was marvellously 
like shot silk. 

" Then he sought the last refuge of the visionary, 
he fell into the opium habit. We sent him to Norway 
to see what pure air and the simple life would do. 
He went with a man notorious as being compounded 
in equal parts of common sense and grit, one of 
those insufferable arrangements — those backbone-of- 
a-nation beasts the British public contemplate with 
awe. Naturally, Hall's whole being revolted from 
the animal. He fled from his control, wandered, 
goodness only knows how, in his insane state to the 
coast, where a scoundrelly chemist provided him with 
drugs. He was picked up in Hull a week ago, a 
battered hulk of a thing that had lost its soul — 
the boy who painted those portraits!" Max stood 
up to look at them, his mouth twitching. 

" Max — why — why didn't you tell me ? " cried his 
wife. " Couldn't I have done anything? Can't I do 
something now ? I liked him so much." 

" If," said he, with gentle patience, " if he had been 
suffering from typhoid or mumps, I should have told 
you, dear. You'd have sent him beef-tea or puddings ; 
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This was Max's aunt's first cxperici 
disorder and the wayward reticence 
temper of her nephew. She turned \ 
and memory came echoing up her thr 
it interfered with a sharp interjection • 
also on its way, and choked it 

Judith swallowed her wrath and lat 

** Being a vile cook has mercifully pi 
the beef-tea instinct ! " said she ; " ar 
hated that grit person as much as > 
you had told me, Max." 

"Max," said Lady Grindal, "has Hj 

"Money? No! He has the supr 
to be a genius." 

" But even genius, to give it its du< 
then stumble upon a windfall. Wi 
rather an expensive experiment?" she a 
" A Retreat might have shown bette 
outlay." 

" A Retreat 1 Hall in a Retreat ! Go 
a humane woman, on a host of societic 
you like to see a golden eagle in a titti 

" My dear boy I An occasional use \ 
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who should ever attempt rescue-work among the 
Immortals." 

In spite of himself Max burst into a gay laugh.. 

" Max, where is the boy ? " 

" Dying in a garret in Bloomsbury." 

« Well, ril go to see him." 

"No! no!" he said nervously, "you can't. He's 
— he's unspeakable ! " 

" We'll go together. Aunt Dolly and I," she persisted 
eagerly. 

" No ! no ! " said Max again. But he wavered 
visibly, and after three more appeals, with a sigh of 
unutterable relief he handed her the address. 

From that day Max mourned over the quenching of 
so bright a spirit, while Judith took care of the melan- 
choly wreck, and Lady Grindal did the financing. 

And it was, after all, the two women and Sandy, 
their henchman, who one sullen day followed to the 
churchyard one more of God's poor failures sent back 
pitifully for re-modelling. Max was laid low with a 
nervous headache consequent upon the inartistic shock 
of the event 

'' It is not the troubles of such as you and me that 
hurt one into believing," said Judith softly, when Sandy 
had gone to pay the verger. " It's the griefs heaped 
upon children — upon irresponsible, maimed things. If 
— if this — was — final — I don't think any woman would 
ever laugh s^ain after she had once borne a child." 
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Sandy Muir, meanwhile, was growing in a philo- 
sophical and serene acceptation of the fact that those 
who have arrived do not pause to consider the utter- 
ances of sweating wa}^arers, unless it pays them 
excellently well so to do. He was, accordingly, 
feeling now pretty sure upon his feet 

The first use he made of his new consequence 
was to use it in the interests of Mrs. Morland, whose 
attitude about this time was impressing many people 
many degrees less rigid than himself. 

She was so incredibly sweet and womanly — a cat» 
so said her friends — at the same time so persistently 
and purposefully daring ; a cat, again said her friends, 
and this time their lips snapped upon the word. 
Thus Sandy, in the most impervious and impersonal 
way in the world, found it necessary to convince a fairly 
wide feminine circle that when Mrs. Morland came 
into any discussion he also was there to be reckoned 
with first In a hundred grave, unobserved, quiet 
ways did Sandy care for her and throw his streng^ 
about her. And the longer he stayed near her the 
more it hurt him. While he watched her, for sheer 
wonder he would grow hot and cold by turns. She 
seemed to him so like a child playing in a chamel 
house. And yet there was nothing particularly child- 
like to be detected in her retorts ; when in the society 

of Mr. Churton Graves they glittered with maturity. 
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What baffled him as much as anything was her 
treatment of himself. She kept studiously aloof from 
him, the words she threw him were few and far from 
kind, yet it was only in his presence that she ever 
went near losing herself, or forgot, winced, and looked 
worn. Sandy's heart often ached for himself in a 
shamefaced way, but for her his pain was bitter and 
passionate. 

To see a woman with all her knowledge raw upon 
her gashing herself with strange weapons, seemed to 
him a very hard thing. And to his stark mind the 
polish and perfection gained in dallying with evil 
appeared an intolerable anomaly. 

There was altogether a good deal of anomaly about 
Judith ! Childlike, dimpled, and sweet she might be, 
yet in the course of a few short months had she 
crowded into his own life all the experience necessary 
for all the length of days of an average man. 

She had made for him a new heaven and a new 
earth, and was now rapidly completing, on his behalf, 
a new hell. 

When, in moments of feebleness, he felt moved to 
bemoan himself upon this later creation, he would 
pull himself short up with the reflection that all he 
got he most richly deserved for his sheep-like con- 
ventionality in loving his neighbour's wife. 

The day before they had all been at a water-party. 
The expensively simple suited Judith. Max went 
well also with an Arcadian touch. The persuasive 
charm with which he had embroidered the least 
palpable truth had earned for him the undying 
gratitude of his hostess, who, being preoccupied with 
a slight attachment of her own, had forgotten every 
important trifle connected with the expedition. 

15 
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If he found it impossible to inform any subject 
with picturesqueness, Max changed ii Never did 
he permit a subject to confound him, howsoever 
much his rendering of it might confound the dis- 
criminating amongst his audience. These, however, 
being by the mercy of Providence in the minority, 
even in superior circles. Max was an inimitable guest. 

His gift of embroidery was growing wider with 
each day, more brilliantly untrammelled, and Graves 
found it vastly entertaining to follow the intricacies 
of Max's methods. 

His amusement had the previous day broken loose 
several times in a witticism, which had invariably the 
odd effect of increasing the brightness and charm of 
Mrs. Morland. 

Her sweet, joyous womanliness was enough to 
enchant even a man whose business in life was not to 
encours^e himself into discreet enchantments. Not, 
unfortunately, that this enchantment of Mr. Graves 
was any longer discreet In his sane moments the 
heart within him quaked with fear in face of it. 

And yet there was about Mrs. Morland a palpable 
immortality I It made many things seem worUi while ! 
Hitherto the soul-sickening, fleeting mortality in 
beauty had checked his raptures with the bit of 
temporality. All other women had been for Time ; 
this one alone for Eternity ! 

By these and similar reflections it will be perceived 
that Mr. Graves was feeling at this period singularly 
fresh and youthful. 

The growing keenness in the atmosphere created 
of Judith interested her husband immensely, her 
bearing towards Graves, her subjugation of her 
subjugator, largely enhancing her value in his eyes. 
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Frequently, a^ he watched her, he reflected thankfully 
that a passive wife would have been the death of him. 

Anything in the shape of victory attracted Max 
powerfully. He was always ready with a generous 
handful of flowers to throw to the victor. If the vic- 
tor happened to be your own wife, so much the better ! 
It was only in the dulness of reaction that irritability 
ever overtook Max. 

Whenever her husband entered the door in mufti, 
Judith felt watery-hearted. 

The day after the party Max felt very dull. Most 
people had left town, the rest were deciding where to 
go. The general air of vagueness in the atmosphere 
depressed his imagination. 

Since HalFs death he had felt keenly the need of 
an object — emotional, for preference — delicately tinged 
with morbidity. A possible one had come, some 
time ago, to his kno>yledge. He had that very morn- 
ing been to exploit it and test its capabilities ; finding 
them insufficient to his needs he felt as though he 
had, in a manner, been defrauded of his rights. 

Halley, so he had been informed, had become the 
prey of an adventuress and required supervision. 
Thus driven by affection and boredom equally mixed, 
he had that morning girded up his loins and set 
forth to tilt a wind-milL 

Judith had discussed the merits of the case cheer- 
fully and had seen him off the premises wrapped in a 
fine ethical frenzy panting for his tussle with a variety 
of human emotions, mostly immoral. He had every- 
thing to hope for and nothing to fear, and with the 
sublime assurance of the persuasive he felt omnipotent. 

Judith marvelled as she watched his beaming face. 
The saving of mankind always, made Max greater 
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" But," said she, fishing out the ha* 
went out prepared to meet her." 

*' The tongues of women had, on t 
pared me to meet a fiend." 

" And you were disappointed. Poo 
she very dull ? " 

Max spoilt a cigarette irritably. 

" Judith, we'll have to take care of 1 

"I?" 

** Through sheer innocent trust si 
mixed up with that vile Mrs. Monson 
reaping the benefit of the more astute 

•* Is she so very much younger th. 
said Judith with a sudden stir of impai 

" You ! Hemmed in and guarded fro 
side ! '• he said in cold surprise. " Yoi 
hardly comparable ! " 

" No ? Can't Mr. Halley take care c 

" He's very young," said Max gloom 

''There does seem to be a good c 
about the business ! I thought Mrs. M 
to California." 

" But she's left her trail behind her." 
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" But is she weaker ? I — I don't think she can very 
well be weaker. I feel — I can't quite tell you how 
weak I do feel— often." 

An inexplicable sensation of discomfort caused Max 
to look at her. 

''Oh, we don't want to make a prize-fighter of 
you I " he said caressingly but still uneasy. " What 
you're pleased to call your weakness is perhaps the 
strongest thing about you. Anyway, it's stout enough 
for strong men to lean on." 

She laughed faintly. She had stood up and was 
leaning lightly against the chimney-piece watching 
him oddly. 

^ It would hurt you very much, Max, if it should 
ever strike you that you had been the least disloyal. 
It would hurt you horribly, wouldn't it ? " She leaned 
near and touched his shoulder with a curious gentle- 
ness. 

He stared at her. 

'' Well, really, I should think it would hurt any 
decent man — horribly ! " 

"You like taking care of people," she went on 
hurriedly. . " It hurts you very much if a man goes 
under, or if a woman is misunderstood— or gets other 
people's trails on her, or — or anything ! " 

** My dear child, are you about to compile a hand- 
book of initial decencies ? " he asked languidly. 

" Your decencies are never initial ; on the contrary 
they are rather subtle. Max, you like Mr. Graves 
through and through?" 

" Like Graves ? My dear Judith, rather I " 

"And yet you're unusually sensitive to the trails 
women's tongues leave. They haven't spared Mr. 
Graves." 
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" Do they spare any one worth attacking ? " he de- 
manded hotly. 

" They don't spare the people Mr. Graves admires, 
at any rate," she said slowly, twisting a bracelet on her 
wrist. 

Max swallowed a sigh generously. This was not the 
first time that the burthen of matrimony had rested 
somewhat heavily upon his shoulders. 

He roused himself to strive to confront this inexplic- 
ably morbid mood. The fatiguing feminine savour 
about the whole business was disastrous to clear 
thinking. 

" Well ! if any woman in England had been lifted 
high above women's tongues, I should have thought 
it was you." 

" I told you I was as weak as anything. I'm not 
in the least above women's tongues or men's — looks 
either." She flushed hotly. " I — 1 rather wanted to 
compare notes with you — you're so quick and sensi- 
tive. I wondered if you had noticed — things." 

" I noticed nothing," he said, with an air of subdued 
dignity that covered a simmer of blank discomfort 
Ai) odd look on Judith's face was worrying him to 
death. " Nothing at all but the fact that you had made 
an absolutely unique place for yourself in our little 
world, and I must confess to being justifiably proud 
of it. That also may be an indiscretion." He was 
feeling now genuinely injured, and far more com- 
fortable. " Would you prefer, then, not to be 
admired ? " 

" [ like being admired, of course. I like it most 
awfully. But it depends on the way it's done ! " 

" You're somewhat difficult to please," said he, in a 
gently reasonable tone. " You surely don't mean to 
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imply that my dear old friend Churton Graves means 
any — harm ! " 

With a vehement gesture she drew her fingers 
across her eyes. 

" No one except the stage villain ever does mean 
any harm," she said tiredly. " The others do it — from 
absence of mind, I think." 

" Dearest," he pleaded, " you're unreasonable ! My 
poor old friend Sandy stands about in his uncouth, 
unomamental way, frequently treading on your toes, 
no doubt, quite ready at the same time to die for 
you — at any moment— or, so far, of course, as he could 
justify it to his conscience, to spread destruction among 
your enemies. And yet I've seen you send the fellow 
home many a time with an aching heart ! " 

Judith clutched the chimney-piece with one hand, 
the other she put behind her. 

" He can see," she thought hopelessly, " when he 
wants to." 

" You convert another man of another order into a 
slave, and then carp at his devotion ! " Max glanced 
at her sorrowfully. A strange look of motherliness on 
her delicate young face seized upon his imagination. 
He whipped out a note-book and entered an idea. 
When he had finished her face was less inspiring. 
There was in it a touch of derision, of mockery. Max 
felt stabbed. 

"I daresay I'm horrid," said she, sitting down quietly, 
" and not sufficiently grateful for my privileges. Pro- 
bably it's all vanity and self-consciousness, and people 
don't talk and look and think about me. You are 
very sensitive to women's hurts. You'd have noticed 
all these unpleasantnesses, naturally, since I belong 
to you ! I must turn over a new leaf myself, it seems, 
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then, and not injure the feelings of your Sandy — or — 
or my slave ! And 111 have to be very good, and do 
it all very nicely, because I've got to confess and 
you've got to foi^vc " 

" My dear girl " 

"Oh, Max, I've done a horrid thing. I've become 
a working-woman. I've written three horrid little 
books and published them and got money for them ; 
and no man with a fraction of taste would read one of 
them except in a spirit of derision to earn a breakfast 
with " 

« Good God ! " 

" Max ! Max I say something besides that I " 

The pause grew interminable. Max's mouth trem- 
bled ; he got white ; every finger twitched. 

" Weren't you satisfied ? " he said at last, in a wistful, 
almost boyish way. ^ Did you want more money for 
dress — and things ? " 

^ No," she said gently. Max's face must have com- 
pelled the gentleness of a fury. ^ I'm always beauti- 
fully dressed. Far too well dressed for my position 
in life, so Mrs. Minto says." She reddened oddly. 
That lady had also said that to her certain knowledge 
every stitch of the minx's clothing was paid for by 
Churton Graves. 

" I — I know — this IS a beastly hole " 

"Oh, Max — I — I have been happy here — I don't 
mind. But, Max, don't you see," she said, in a small, 
tired voice, " that you're a genius, and money is filthy 
lucre to geniuses and saints, and treated accordingly. 
Now I'm just an average person, and to me it's good 
coin of the realm to be respectfully entreated. And 
so it struck me that people like platitudes rather, they 
think they're respectable and British, and they never 
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make them uncomfortable, therefore I thought VA see 
if they wouldn't suffer some of mine at a modest re- 
muneration, and they did. And now, when you are 
short of money, I want you to come to me for it, and 
not to any one else in the whole wide world. Not 
even to Aunt Dolly or Sandy or Mr. Graves " 

He sprang up violently. 

" Who told you I went to any of these people ? " 

" No one told me," she said ; " but I knew." 

He fell into his chair forlornly murmuring his 
formula, — 

'^ This — this is marris^e ! Do you ims^ine that I 
have ever borrowed a farthing from anybody without 
giving ample security? Are you so infantilely un- 
businesslike as not to know that the lending and 
borrowing of money is as square and everyday a busi- 
ness as the barter of soap for coppers, as advantageous 
to the lender as the borrower ? " Max spoke with pro- 
found conviction. Undeniable beads of sweat stood 
out upon his forehead ; without a trace of affectation 
he wiped them off. " I — I believe you imply that I 
have done something dishonourable." The horror in 
his eyes gave her understanding. 

" No, Max, I don't," she said, full of a great pity ; 
" but I've got a usurious instinct, and I want you to 
barter with me and not with other people. I want 
the security and the interest and all the other little 
perquisites of creditors for myself. Max, dear, it will 
be better. It will save you hteps of trouble. And 
you needn't read my books ! " 

His brows snapped together. 

** If I had been a coal-heaver, a congenital idiot, a 
cripple, then perhaps your working^-and at such work ! 
Ye gods ! To break into print with that unutterable 
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herd ! It's a monstrous interference with nature. It 
— it seems," he cried, watching her critically, "as 
though the you in you — had died there, before me, and 
a short-haired shriek with pince-nez and a beastly 
little note-book in her lean paws — there were three of 
them in Dawson's office yesterday — stood in your 
stead." 

" Oh, Max, look at me ! I'm quite unlike those 
ladies. I'm really rather nice. I'll make a delightful 
creditor." 

"jDid you," he gasped suddenly — "Did you write 
under your own name ? " 

" Good gracious, no ! Do you think I'm insane ? " 

He sighed, relieved. 

"There's still some delicacy and restraint left to 
you. Youll never make a woman-writer ! While any- 
thing you do produce will be an aspersion on your 
character " 

" And on your taste ! " There is a limit to meekness. 
She was angry and sore with her own folly in making 
that one little human appeal for his protection before 
taking him finally under her own. It was a little for- 
lorn hope and womanish. She was ashamed of it, 
bewildered, and ashamed, and afraid. 

Her husband felt her indiscreet interjection together 
with thq irrational disorder in her mind acutely. He 
made no comment. He took up a book gently, a 
singularly spiritual expression illuminating his hand- 
some face. This recalled Judith to herself. She got 
up and stood before him, her hands by her side, in a 
little prim school-girl attitude that generally amused 
him. He laid down his book and found himself 
precipitated into a smile. 

" I was going to observe," said she, " that we've 
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been shivering on the brink of a difference of opinion. 
Since it's passed off*, however, it scarcely seems worth 
mentioning. We'll try business instead." 

Max dismissed his brief smile promptly. 

" It's horrid," she admitted deprecatingly, " it takes 
the gloss off life. It's destructive to original thinking 
— it's— never mind, it will be over in a minute. Max, 
will you remember just exactly how much you owe 
Mr. Graves ? " 

Max writhed. 

** I — I had no notion I was so very — much married ! " 

" Max, it's a freak — it's got on my nerves — I have 
never aired one before with any insistence. If you 
remember, you have several. Do give mine its 
head for once. Now just think how much, old Max." 

He stirred on his chair. His mouth drooped, but 
he controlled his momentary weakness and looked 
her in the face ingenuously. 

" I suppose," he said coldly, ** I may owe Graves 
nearly ninety pounds." 

Some subtle expression in his face as he made his 
despicable submission and produced his despicable 
lie, made her far more sorry for him than ever she 
had been for herself. 

She turned her quiet, blank face away from him. 

" I thought it might have been more," she said 
simply. " Oh well, the business is over now, so we 
can lounge a little." 

The abandoned languor with which she threw 
herself upon the sofa annoyed him. This laxity in so 
erect a person carried with it some covert reproach. 
In irrational irritation he plunged back upon the odious 
subject. 

'' May I ask," he demanded in a tone that tried 
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hard to seem amused, "where your persistence will 
end ? Do you mean to attack Graves also upon this 
rather degrading theme ? " 

" I don't know." 

" You will amuse him vastly." 

" He is accustomed to be amused vastly by me." 

" This new line may bewilder him." 

" Being bewildered would be new to Mr. Graves ; 
he'd like it" She sat straight up ; it was impossible 
to deal with Max yourself lying down. 

** Max, unless you give in to my arrangements with 
your usual amiability, I'll read pieces out of my latest 
work for you ! " 

" After all," he was thinking hurriedly, " Graves 
will think her very naive and it won't make any 
difference to— anything." 

There was a ring and a gentle commotion in the 
passs^e. 

"Thanks be to God," he thought one minute. 
" Hang it all ! " he exclaimed the next " It's the 
Bechers. I found them, I forgot to tell you, at the 
Abbey, the captain in the throes of a rhyme. He 
swallowed it, I regret to say, to fasten himself on 
me, in order to pump me about Churton. Pah ! the 
prurient curiosity of the aged I He has, it seems, 
been listening to some of the miserable chattering 
old women at his club. I had to convince him that 
his attitude was somewhat of an insult to all of 
us!" 

" Oh, Max ! " 

"You don't suppose, surely, that I hurt the old 
man's feelings?" 

"But — they've begun to bore you — they're going 
soon. Do think of that" 
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" Judith, little Judith ! Ah ! how unjust you are." 
He looked so touching as he said it that in spite of 
her senses Judith agreed with him. 

Max insisted on the old people remaining to dinner, 
and in charming and delicate thoughtfulness for them, 
he surpassed himsel£ 

Miss Becher watched him with great tenderness, 
her blood flowing quick and warm. For in her whole 
long life it was Max alone who had ever reached the 
mother that lay sheltered and shy in this lonely old 
maiden. 

While she sat silent, watching them, of a sudden 
Judith understood this. She understood, also, why her 
Cousin Daniel was quietly and sedately looking from 
her husband to her, reconsidering many matters. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The next morning Judith went out on her own 
account and sent off a telegram, the composition of 
which had kept her awake the better part of the pre- 
ceding night. Then she sat down to try to work. 

Max had gone to see his publisher, and was to lunch 
and dine out without returning at all. She could 
draw a long breath. The children were in Kensington 
Gardens. Yet, in spite of all these incentives to 
labour, her thoughts flew away from her. It seemed 
wasted energy to sit staring barrenly at foolscap ; so 
she went to her room, arranged her hair with extra- 
ordinary care, and tried the effect of three several 
dresses in many lights. Having arrayed herself in the 
most fascinating of the three, she returned to the 
drawing-room, to drift restlessly about making little 
alterations. In changing the position of a table she 
found Max's last book sprawling on its face under a 
table, flung down obviously in a rage. Max*s books 
were frequently to be discovered in tempestuous 
positions. 

She picked it up to straighten the crumpled leaves, 
and in two minutes was caught up in the .spell of Max 
in his most moving mood. 

There were many things in Max's writings to startle, 
and some to delight But what struck his wife more 
than all else was his gentleness, his profound pity and 
understanding of sorrow and sin, but above all of 
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weakness ; with his pathetic belief in a sublime power 
of reparation underlying everything — to stay and 
support, to turn to strange sweet music the groaning 
of all creation. 

She laid the book down at last, her hand shaking a 
little. 

^ This is the true Max/' said she. ** It^s no wonder 
I loved him — dearly. What I hate is only a posses- 
sion. This boundless sorrow is for himself, it's all 
for himself. I wonder if he is conscious of it — quite, 
or how long it lasts once he has thrown it off on 
paper ? He never, by any chance, reads through any- 
thing he has written. And after correcting copy he 
always goes to the Oratory ! It's a sense of fitness 
that takes him, that's it ! I never thought of it before. 
His books are his confessional box, and the tears of the 
world his absolution ! Oh ! my poor Max — I wonder 
— I wonder if God has ever quite understood Max ? 
However, I ought to be babbling of pinafores. If he 
didn't call my literary efforts names, I think some- 
times I might do better ! " 

When presently Mr. Graves arrived, Judith was 
pretty with a score of most engs^ing prettinesses, and 
there was in her eyes a touch of saintliness. 

" I thought you'd come early," said she, looking at 
him gently, and allowing her hand to remain in along- 
drawn, possessive grasp, quite new in their intercourse. 

'* Well, naturally ; it was hardly likely I should 
delay when you sent." 

She was still watching him with an enchantingly 
simple smile upon her lips, and in her eyes modest 
embarrassment. With a reluctance that was entirely 
gratifying to its object she withdrew her hand. 

Graves felt emboldened to set his chair close to hers. 
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Then began a pause, which, for sheer discomfort, 
Mr. Graves, to the day of his death, remembered. 

"You want me," he said at last. It would have 
been far wiser had he allowed her to b^in. This he 
felt acutely. His recklessness startled him. But 
he could still criticise his emotions! Inspiring, 
strength-giving reflection! He leaned nearer her. 

" Yes ! I want you " Her voice faltered. She 

looked at him. 

He was triumphant, but by the mercy of Providence 
still reasonable man. 

She made a quick, restive, uncontrolled little move 
towards him. Then he lost his head. 

"It's grown too hard'' — there was in his voice a 
fatal disorder — ^" you — you can bear it no longer." 

** Yes," she said slowly, and with ineffable sweetness, 
" it has grown too hard. I can bear it no longer." 

A flash of triumph, too quick to be discreet, escaped 
from his eyes. His breath came quickly. Judith 
noted both symptoms. 

"It's a terrible world," she murmured, picking at 
a frill. 

"For women it's what men make it»" he said, 
warming to his subject fiercely. " It may be terrible 
— it may ; on the contrary it may be " 

" Not heaven — don't say heaven," she pleaded. 
" It's so commonplace." 

He fetched up sharp to look at her. She was in- 
expressibly wistful, trustful — on the vei^e of tears — ^the 
most innocent of her sex ! Unflinchingly he went on : 

"I knew — I knew it must come — in the end. 
Your courage is superb— superb ! But after all you 
are a woman!" 

In a soft, child-like abandonment she bent her head. 
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^' Being a woman does increase one's difficulties/' 
she sighed 

His heart throbbed heavily. 

" There need be no more difficulties," he cried with 
sharp vehemence. *' Mrs. Morland, Judith ! I love 
you — I love you — most dearly. But you know it ! If 
you hadn't known it you wouldn't have sent for me ! " 

"No," she murmured, "no, I wouldn't. That's 
true ! " Her voice faltered, but there was about the 
comers of her mouth a most perplexing smile. He 
stooped to examine it more closely, but seized in mid- 
air with the sweetness of her eyes, he forgot the mouth. 

Intoxicated, inspired, throbbing with the novel 
strength in his emotions, he went on blindly, — 

"I love you as I have never believed any grown 
man, for all their oaths and protestations since time 
began, ever could love. I — I have struggled against 
this " 

Her eyes upbraided him softly. 

" It was natural," he protested, " that a man of my 
Bge should struggle against the unknown " 

" Unknown ! " 

It was entirely to the credit of Mr. Graves that 
this sudden, sweet interjection rather hastened, if 
anything, the flow of his fluency. Even now, being 
a man of resource, he might have called comedy to 
his aid ; but he forged on with unabated, serious 
ferocity. " Yes, unknown ! new I startling ! I have 
never in the whole course of m^ experience felt to 
any woman as I feel to you. If you were less gentle, 
less noble, less cours^eous, I — I should be in the 
deuce of a position ! I could grovel before you — I'm 
ready this minute to come to your feet like a dog ! I 
— I'm flotsam and jetsam on the moods of a woman. 

16 
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This sort of thing can't happen to a man for every 
passing fancy. Good God ! no man's health could 
stand it!" He tried to believe that he did not 
discern a faint twinkling in her eyes. 

He seized her hands, and in the very thick of his 
fine frenzy was arrested by the confirmation of his 
fleeting thought, a corroborative movement among 
her dimples. 

" Judith ! Judith ! Don't you believe me ? Dear, 
don't you believe me ? " 

" Yes," she said in a clear, kind voice, " I quite 
believe you. Obviously you're very sincere." 

Baffling sex ! Inscrutable ! Embarrassing ! 

"Dearest, you — you're overstrained, overwrought. 
Life has been too hard for you. It will be different 
in the future. I shall care for you." 

She gazed at him with a dumb, pathetic question 
in each purple eye. 

A sudden understanding took him. He winced 
and hesitated. 

" And yours," he groaned at last unsteadily. 

"The children" she breathed softly. "Then you 
do include them ? " 

" They are yours. Yes," he gasped, a half-formu- 
lated " Hang it all 1 " choking in his throat. " You 
shall be sheltered and cherished," he continued a little 
wildly. " You shall be guarded from hurt and pain. 
You '' 

She disengaged her hands. 

" Please sit down," she pleaded. 

With a sigh he obeyed her. He was tremulous, he 
looked every hour of his forty years. 

" You propose to burthen yourself with an entire 
family," said Judith. " That's generous ; it's generous 
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and rather original in its way. But I wonder if it's 
worth your while after all." 

A torrent of words seemed about to break from 
him ; he was by this time disorganised to his very 
marrow, but something about her silenced him. 

" You live in a most amiable and tolerant world ; 
but there's still a prejudice or two left in it I 
wonder/' she paused to look at him with kind solicitude, 
— " I wonder if it's worth losing this pleasant world for 
the sake of one woman and two little children ? " 

" Damn the world ! " said he. 

Whatever he may have looked, Mr. Graves felt still 
well under forty. 

'' But it would be us who would be damned, not the 
world." She paused. " That's the worst of it ! The 
world would be amused. Think," said she with gentle, 
dreaming eyes, " think of the commonplace in it all. 
The washing bills to be attended to, the nurse's 
wages, the doctor's bills — they've had nothing yet 
but chicken-pox ! " 

He sprang up so violently that his chair set hers 
jarring. Her eyes sparkled. 

" We're both cooler now ; we can discuss details," 
she continued softly. " For instance," — ^she coughed 
deprecatingly — "it does sound rather exacting, I 
know ; but what do you propose to do with Max ? " 

" Judith— great God " 

" But still, he was your friend before ever you saw 
me. You've lent him money, you've helped to keep 
this household now for over a year " 

" Gracious heavens ! what are you driving at ? " 

" In a manner you've helped to dress me. Don^t 
stamp ! It's unvarnished fact. On the whole, what 
do you think of the result ? this dress, now ? " She 
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ruffled the soft, long folds of her draperies. " It's my 
last triumph." Every tooth in Graves' head was on 
edge. For the life of him he could not force a syllable 
through them. " It cost — I don't like to say how 
much it cost Are you satisfied with it? " 

He gripped her shoulder fiercely. ** Do you think 
I'm a log — a stone ? " 

'' I think you're a remarkably shrewd man with your 
eyes wide open. You hurt me, please ! " He let his 
hand go slack. It was a relief. The immovability of 
her muscle under his touch had been like a heavy blow. 
" Max is a genius, or half a genius, or a quarter, or a 
tenth part perhaps. None of us know ! But at any 
rate he's just genius enough to be a little child — a 
little wayward, irresponsible child who walks blind- 
folded." 

" Have you no—" 

" You know as well as I do," she went on softly, 
" that Max has never once suspected anything of all 
this. It Isn't in him to believe it, much less suspect ! 
He has idealised the situation. It required some 
idealisation ! Oddly enough, your admiration seems 
to Max to distinguish both him and me ! He has a 
very h^h opinion of your taste and your wide experi- 
ence ! " 

« My child ^" 

''Consequently, for a whole year Max has, quite 
unconsciously, been receiving pay for the reversion of 
his wife, and according to your latest proposal, his 
children." 

" Darling, best beloved, you're broken. You don't 
know what you're saying. You " 

" I know what I'm saying, perfectly well. It's you 
who are broken, I think, who don't know what you're 
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saying.** She stopped short, and sat perfectly still, 
holding both hands tight in her lap, but she smiled 
up at him sweetly. 

There was still a spell in the air, but it had altered 
in character. With many of the instincts of a Turk, 
Graves suffered severely from a Christian heredity. 
Many a good and great man has, in his time, been 
confused by the like blend. The crown of beauty is 
submission. But folly to be justified of itself craves 
also a touch of spirit in the submissive one. 

The capacity in a woman to do something besides 
sit idle in the market-place does add to the zest of 
life. Latent, it appeals to a man. Still, to the softest 
indulgence there comes a limit. 

Without due regard to the instability of his sex 
he looked down at her savagely. She was divine! 
Incomparable ! Very woman ! He felt as equal as 
before to any splendid indiscretion. 

" Are you all fashioned of cruelty ? " he murmured 
softly, with melting eyes. 

^ There does seem to be a good deal of the vixen 
about us," she admitted meekly. 

" I'm ready to throw over everything for you," he 
stammered, torn by warring creeds. " I'm ready to 
face failure/' 

" Worse than that — dulness," she broke in melodi- 
ously. " Failure is terribly dull" 

" You made me love you," he cried passionately. 
" You " 

*' I made you love me ? " said she, with a gentle sigh. 

" Do you think love is a jest — a farce — a play ? " he 
cried. '' Is it nothing for a man to love like this ? Are 
you blind or mad ? Do you know what love is ? " 

He stumbled blindly towards her. She flushed for 
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the first time. An odd, biting sensation of chill made 
him feel shrivelled. After some unaccountable fashion 
that flush had shut him out in the cold ; for in it he 
had neither part nor lot 

" I know what love is. Oh ! I know what it is 
— well. It's the most beautiful thing in the world. 
One feels afraid of it" 

She spoke in low, worn tones ; he looked at her and 
straightway foi^ot his qualm— everything ; he felt 
bowed down with gratification. 

Although the one desire of a man may be to deprive 
a woman of all claim from henceforth to heavenly 
society, he yet likes her to look persistently like an 
angel. Judith satisfied his every instinct " It's you 
who don't know what love is/' she continued, her 
words tripping assuredly. "You don't even know 
what women are, and surely you ought to, if ever any 
one did I Yet you dare to think so meanly of any 
one of them as to imagine you could reach her through 
torturing and degrading a helpless, gifted, impossible 
creature, whose shoes you are not worthy to tie. You 
must have known some horrible wretches I " 

This was, to say the least of it, disconcerting. He 
stared before he burst into speech. 

" I — I thought you suffered. I thought life was too 
hard for you — ^you're young." 

She laughed. 

" I'm young and virtuous, and at the back of me 
there's a little bit of character. I amused you ; I put 
you on your mettle. I required more exploiting than 
you're accustomed to expend on these affairs ! You 
were right in a measure. This has been a superb 
training for you ; ask any one if it hasn't The 
enterprise has called out your best powers. Every- 
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body says youVe surpassed yourself all these months." 
She paused with a little moaning sound. 

" Had you never at any moment a spark of love for 
me ? " he asked, with amazing self-control. 

" No," she said steadily, " never. I liked you. You 
impressed me. It was worth while to be admired by 
you. And I thought, at first, that you took care of 
Max, as, for instance. Captain Muir does. It seemed 
very kind in you, and you rested me. But I knew 
quite soon. You forgot your adroitness rather early 
in the day. You sneered at Max in the very act of 
adoring me. That was a clumsy complication, un- 
worthy of you. There was a want of taste about it. 
I have been well brought up ; I like taste." 

** Have you no pity at all ? Are you injured virtue 
through and through ? " he cried, stung to fury. " God ! 
No wonder the average man is driven so frequently to 
avoid virtue ! " 

"There is something venomous about it, I must 
allow," she sighed. " To be virtuous a woman must 
often seem a cat ! " 

" I was ready to sacrifice everything for you. I am 
ready now." Suddenly he leaned across his chair 
heavily. A quick pity caught her breath. He looked 
tired. He was so unlike a man who could look tired. 
She had never imagined him tired. 

An unusual pathos in a man, even though it be the 
result of her own conscientious exertions entirely, is 
apt to overpower the better judgment of a woman. 
Judith paused and stared. 

" No, no ! " she said softly, unconsciously answering 
herself half aloud. " It was an impossible thing 
with Max." 

Desperately in earnest, absorbed in himself though 
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he was, Graves yet caught the silvery words. The 
worm will turn. 

" I — I have a great deal to lose. You admit it I — 
I have something also to give, and it costs something 
to give it. I can't pretend to the shiftless abandon- 
ment of a boy, still less to the retail instinct in the 
average marriage. Let women jeer, scofT, shriek as they 
will, it's only in a case like this that a man has any 
chance nowadays to sacrifice himself for any one 
of them." 

" I see. This is the voice of chivalry as expressed 
in the modem man. It's a new rendering ; it would 
delight Max." 

He wrenched himself up and faced hen 

" May I ask," he demanded, " why you sent for me ? 
Was that also a mood — a woman's whim ? " 

*' No ; it was her deliberate intention. I had ar- 
ranged to do it months ago ; but it has been impossible 
until now. Want of money has made it impossible." 

Once more he could find nothing wherewith to 
confront her but a stare. 

** I have the money now, and I thought it was time 
we understood each other. You began to look a little 
haggsird. Thinking for any length of time on the im- 
pending sacrifice of oneself must be wearing. It's 
different with us. We sacrifice ourselves first and 
think afterwards. And that's the pity of it, you see. 
A course of previous thinking would be ruinous to the 
best complexion, so if we undertook it we shouldn't 
be called upon to immolate ourselves at all. That for 
the moment might be mortifying. We're weak crea- 
tures. But think of the higher morality resulting. 
Mrs. Grundy could rejoice and be glad. She could 
skip like the little hills " 
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A note of pain trembled into her little flinty voice. 
She broke off abruptly and looked at him, waiting as 
though for an answer to some question. 

Graves had some strong qualities. Resignation to 
the inevitable was amongst them. He could retire, 
in good order, with the best He had before this 
been even magnificent in defeat Under a broadside 
of this order it was, however, difficult to show a gallant 
back. The sheer sincerity of his love, moreover, 
interfered with his dignity. He liked her well. He 
liked her too well to have hurt her ; a thousand times 
too well to leave her. The unyouthful quietness of 
her face upset him oddly. His heart literally bled 
for her. He might have been twenty. 

When the next instant he thought of the manner 
in which he had given himself away, of the years, all 
told, of his befooler, he felt older. On a variety of 
counts he blushed, the purply puce blush of the forties. 
"Yes,'* said he briefly. It was a pain-fraught 
syllable, and spelt in the near future, liver. 

" I want you to do something for me," she said 
briefly. 
"Indeed!" 

" It does sound odd." She watched him curiously. 
" I have hurt you — I meant to hurt you. There was 
no other way in which I could do it properly. The 
armoury of the average woman, when you come to 
think of it, is very ill-furnished. But my weapons 
haven't been altogether ineflective. You love me ? " 

" For God's sake " 

" And you won't forget me for ever so long. But 
just because I've behaved so abominably badly to 
you you'll do what I ask. That's man for you when 
he's magnanimous." 
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He laughed with grim mirthlessness. 

" What do you want me to do ? '* Her changing 
face moved him to a sudden vague curiosity. Wavering 
sensations were making him more numb, more stoical. 

**I want you to tell me just exactly how much 
Max owes you." 

He started violently. 

" Mrs. Morland ! That's an impossible thing to 
ask of a man." 

'* It's the only possible thing for me to ask of you. 
I let things go. I allowed people to couple me with 
Mrs. Maur. Oh! I allowed a great many things." 
He stared at her amazed. " All because I was 
practically helpless. I had no money, nothing but 
protest; which, in the circumstances, was a feeble, 
womanish sort of tool. The only thing that would 
have helped me and Max effectually," she said simply, 
"was money. Now I have some — a little; and if 
he wants any in future he must borrow it from me 
and not from any one else." 

" Beastly hard lines on a man's friend," he broke in, 
every wholesale masculine instinct in him quivering. 

" But the contrary, in the circumstances, would be 
harder on a man's wife. Oh ! you'll see it directly ! 
Youll see it's reasonable on the face of it, and that 
it's what will have to be ! " 

She stirred on her chair tiredly, and for the first 
time her voice faltered genuinely. 

"You don't know what you're doing," he cried, 
afire again all for that one soft falter. "You don't 

know what you are .'* He put his hands on her 

two shoulders suddenly, and shook her frankly. 
Caution, resentment, the future, the derision of man, 
the pity of woman, dull foreign towns, duller ones at 
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home, the outskirts of life everywhere, the oflf-scourings 
of happiness, all these unpleasing spectres had been 
assuming in his mind, in starts, their proper commercial 
value, but in the face of this one visible throb of a great 
mother heart in a fragile little body they faded all to 
a dull mixed grey. '' You're a child, a fool, a baby. 
You'll break your heart, but you won't re-make Max. 
Make me I unmake me, re-make me, do what you will 
with me, only for God's sake let me take care of you ; 
for never, surely, did any little foolish child need care 
more ! " 

" Oh ! " she said wearily, " I thought we had finished 
all that!" Her tone was a stab, he shivered away 
from her. " I think you'll promise," she went on 
quietly. " You can't help yourself You see you're a 
gentleman ! It would be difficult — almost impossible 
— ^if you were in town and met Max often ; so what 
I want you to do is to go on that trip of which you 
have so often spoken. I — I want to rest. I'm very 
tired." 

His blank, irresponsive face ui^ed her on. 

" You're generous — you were ready, just now, to be 
a failure for my sake." She paused and whitened. '* I 
wonder if you know anything at all of what being a 
failure means ! It's a slow, dull drab torment that no 
modern man living could endure for the sake of any 
woman long. You were ready to do many noble, and 
some ignoble, things for me, so I know you'll do these 
little ones ! You will, won't you ? " she said at last. 

He was torn with a thousand agitations. He was 
perplexed, astonished, angry, bitterly resentful, but he 
was overwhelmingly in love. The very audacity in 
her treatment of him interested him profoundly. 

She was, moreover, in her way, reasonable. Graves 
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had a passion for reason as applied to women ; as in- 
dwelling in them to his wide though special experience 
it was original, and a spur to action. 

The blurred faithfulness of women to God and man 
was common enough in all conscience. But this clear- 
visioned, balanced fidelity — ^the girl's quiet acceptance 
of her husband as an impossibility to be cared for and 
protected ungrudgingly, a faith won obviously enough 
through sorrow and striving — ^was something more than 
a mere feminine instinct It seized the imagination. 
It was pathetic — embarrassing. Any tinge of em- 
barrassment in the sensations of a jaded man is 
cheering as a symptom of enduring youth. He felt 
momentarily braced up. 

For the rest, there was in the attitude of Mrs, Morland 
a fine freedom from the ban of conjugality. 

He looked at her delicate, bright face, her eyes full 
of steady light, her quiet, strong, small hands, the easy 
erect grace of her pose, her glance meeting his simply 
and directly. His eyes travelled quickly over her 
dress. It was as finished and fine and purposeful as 
dress could be, and as uncomplicated. And it was 
her own — ^hers ; neither fashion-plate nor any other 
woman had part or parcel in it. The stamp of Judith 
was upon it Graves turned his eyes away with a 
helpless look Jn them. 

" I used to wonder," he thought, " what the woman 
could have been . like who had the heart to kill that 
poor devil Sisera. There she sits I She'd have done 
it, looking just as she does now, and have done it 
precisely in the right way. It was always a puzzle to 
me how the other woman hit the nail so straight — they 
mostly fumble on the heads. I know now I She 
could kill me this minute, precisely and methodically, 
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and without turning a hair, if necessary and right, and 
when I was finished she'd cry her heart out for the job 
that was put upon her. I daresay Jael protected Uiat 
poor chap's body for the rest of that day from the 
jackals. Having paid me off just now most infernally 
well, she doesn't bear me a spark of ill-will ! She just 
orders me off on a sea-voyage, for which I have no 
mind whatever, and, hang it all. 111 have to go, too ! " 

He looked at her again. It struck him of a sudden 
that in that other unspoken demand of hers on his 
pity — on his, who had caused her sorrow, or the 
bigger part of it — there was something very child- 
like, very eternal and large. 

There jwas no retail-trade instinct in any part of 
her. She could give largely and demand largely, 
but for the life of her she could strike no sniggering 
bargain. 

A very big and gentle pity swept into the heart 
of Mr. Graves, and, obliterating his past, his future, 
and a large portion of his present, made for the 
moment a new man of him. 

As Judith watched several unaccustomed expres- 
sions bcautif}nng his countenance she felt in one 
instant a vague sorrow, but in the next a more distinct 
one for its predecessor. This was no weak thing to 
be taken care of by her. She had enough for whom 
to care. He was self-sufficing, responsible in his 
actions, and exceedingly consecutive. 

" You're very long in answering," said she ; " I did 
think you'd have been quicker." 

He broke into a sudden laugh. 

** Since they went to the Scriptures for your name,** 
he said, " they might have chosen Jael. I'll do any- 
thing you want me to da" 
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"I knew you would. Well, tell me first the 
amount— just exactly." 

" Please !— oh, hang — as nearly as I cain remember, 
it's about four hundred pounds." 

" Are you understating ? " 

'* I shouldn't attempt to lie to you, Mrs. Morland ! " 

" No, you wouldn't. I beg your pardon. One gets 
into the way of distrust, somehow. I thought it 
might have been more. I have plenty to do all I want 
with." 

She had pulled open a drawer, and was counting 
a bundle of notes into his hand. '' Here," she said ; 
"and here! I — I couldn't very well give you a 
cheque, you know." A smile of irrepressible cynicism 
touched the corners of his mouth. The tables were 
being turned on him with a vengeance. 

" You'll do all I ask you, won't you ? " said she. 

" I'll do any mortal thing I can to make your life 
easier, Mrs. Morland," said Graves. 

•* Even to foi^iving me ? " 

" Shake hands," he said briefly. 

" I — I'm glad your horridness is— circumscribed, 
you know," said Judith. " I'm glad— I can trust you. 
And now, please, will you tell me when you're going 
on this trip ? It will be a relief, won't it, to make 
a reality of it at last ? " 

He laughed with grim amusement 

" I can safely promise I'll go as soon as ever I can. 
A change will,, on the whole, be rather agreeable. I'll 
probably join Quarles at Naples on Tuesday. I 
wonder when I shall see you again ? " 

"This room is rather hot and small to think of 
the future in. Shall we leave it ? I hope you'll like 
your change. You've had rather an overwhelming 
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amount of civilisation just lately. A sea-voyage will 
build you up." She broke off with a faint laugh. 

" You're a real, good woman ! " he said suddenly. 

"Am I? I don't feel very like one just this 
minute. About this — you mean, I suppose? But, 
you see, there wasn't any resisting of the devil, or 
temptation, or anything else of that sort, in it" He 
felt, at the lowest calculation, sixty-five. "There 
are," she said hurriedly, "conceivable circumstances 
in which I might have been rather heroic, and good, 
and noble, you know." She paused, and flushed — 
hot, hotter, so hotly and painfully that she put her 
cool hand up to her cheek unconsciously. Then a 
horrid distrust, smarting, inexplicable, vile, took Mr. 
Graves. The girlish, irresponsible flush upset him 
disastrously. It seemed to be scorching him, burning 
him in an absolutely ridiculous fashion ; but he had, 
just then, to put the analysis of his sensations aside 
in order to attend to Mrs. Morland. " As it was, I've 
just paid you out," she continued, " in rather a cattish 
and vulgar way. However, I'm glad you think me 
good. It's very encouraging to be thought good ; it 
makes you try to act as if you really were." 

" I have no doubt," said he, taking her hand, with 
his old, slow smile, •" that God will help you. Any-- 
way, you'll help yourself. Not a doubt about that ! " 

She sat up straight. 

" I don't want help," she said. " Besides, no one 
can help grown women. It's only little children people 
can help, and birds, and beasts — and men, sometimes. 
Good-bye! I think I envy you your sea, and your 
mountains and things, and to be able to get away 
from everything. It must be nice ! " 



CHAPTER XVI. 

By the time Graves was in the street his temporary 
confusion of mind was already concealed under a 
smile, too easy and tolerant to be in any sort of way 
sardonic. It was a characteristic smile, and well 
became him. 

But Sandy, who happened just then to be stalking 
round the comer, took it seriously and detested it. 
At this particular moment it seemed to him rather 
more obnoxious than usual. He was about to pass 
on with a curt greeting when Graves stopped him. 

** I may not have the opportunity of seeing you 
again," he said genially. ** I've arranged to join 
Quarles at Naples on Tuesday ; we'll be away some 
months. Just been up to say good-bye to Mrs. 
Morland." 

The manner in which Sandy preserved the stolidity 
of his countenance might be called his first work of art. 

" By Jove ! A sudden move ? " 

^ Not altogether. I had arranged long ago to go 
either with Quarles or to take Heron's yacht, and start 
on my own account Heron's too pig-headed to deal 
with, so I'm off with this other man rather sooner, 
that's all." 

" What about the party you and Max had arranged?" 

said Sandy, with civil disbelie£ 

" Oh, I'll regret being out of it, of course. It's in 
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the nature of things, I suppose, that some regret 
should come into every plan. I'm glad you're at home 
just now. Max is one of those amiable beggars who 
miss their friends. He'll keep up that sort of thing 
till he's eighty, I daresay. I envy him. Primitive 
virtues, so I'm told, are soothing to the practitioner. 
Well, good-bye; see you again here or in India." 
With admirable agility he jumped into a cab, and 
I Sandy, having acknowledged a graceful hand-wave 

with a sour bow, made slowly for the stairs that 
led to Mrs. Morland's flat 

When he reached the landing he paused, turned 
tail, and hurried down again. 

" What a brute I am ! " he thought. " She won't 
want me now ; she's better alone. But I'd have given 
a lot to know how she took it — hang it all ! though 
it would have been playing it pretty low down if I 
had gone in. Bah I I wonder what induced me to 
go up? And yet I'd give a lot to know! I'd give 
a year's screw to know." 

As for Max, he took his tribulation heavily. He 
was shocked, baffled, and infinitely pained; while 
egged on by one of his unerring feminine instincts, 
he perceived the hand of Judith in the entire transac- 
tion, and with a quiet insistence quite new to him 
resented her inexplicable interference. 

One morning, soon after their return from Brittany 
— a dull, docked jaunt, interrupted cruelly by visions 
of absent friends and present duns — ^he came into the 
drawing-room looking harried. A productive mood 

rhad been sterilised by a fatuous want of considera- 
tion on the part of the early post 

" A woman's smile," said he gloomily, glancing un- 
easily at his wife, and sitting down by the open window, 
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'* used to be a man's inspiration ; but that was before 
effort had scraped her coarse finger-nails across their 
brows. Phew ! — the pall of work is all over this room." 

" That's odd, then," said Judith cheerfully ; " for at 
the present moment it's about the idlest room in 
London. I'm occupied solely in mental designs for 
my autumn dress. My one consuming anxiety is to 
find the right shade of green for six buttons and four 
yards of ribbon." 

He looked at her suspiciously. 

" I wonder if in the whole course of your life you ever 
wanted to fly from yourself — to hide yourself from 
yourself. Pah ! the very need to do it makes one feel 
smeared, and you can't fly for rest and healing to a 
hive." He stirred in restive unreason, and looked out 

"The streets are worse. One might forgive the 
grcyness of them and the unspeakable slated roofs, 
even the window adornments — we're all victims of a 
mixed nationality. But the women ! — they deserve 
no forgiveness. Why women are permitted contin- 
ually to torment the thinking men with their infants' 
teething fits and the price of soap scrawled all over 
their faces is beyond me. Talk of street noises I 
They're angels' songs to the petty cares of life that 
women flaunt indecently in one's face at every street 
comer." 

" One might start a society for the suppression of 
the current feminine facial expression," suggested 
Judith with philosophic calm. " Women in grey streets 
have so little contrast to take ofl* the slur of the soap. 
Perhaps that's why it is." She at least looked bright 
and unharassed — a glance assured him of that. 

"You live in a grey street," said he in a smart 
compunction-spasm. 
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** Oh, I ! Vm light-minded and can forget soap. 
Besides, I gain a reflected glory from you. Besides— 
oh, in my case there are several alleviations.'' 

"You have your Work, you mean," he groaned, 
" spelt in scarlet capitals ! There are, I believe, this 
minute scores of, men who would give their very 
heart's blood to see a woman dreaming dreams again 
as in the good old days ! But they've lost the art 
Why, Grod bless you ! they never sit still long enough 
now even to finish an intuition ! A woman in an 
orchard dreaming dreams ! Think of it ! But thaf s 
gone with their religion. And look here, Judith, 
even for the most ephemeral work you want religion. 
Cultivate a spirit of devotion, of prayer, and flood — 
even your puppets with both. Why, child, you'd 
not know them ! " 

" But I have so little time/' said Judith, laughing. 
"That sort of thing requires leisure and genius 
perhaps, and an income. I can only just grovel on — 
and dress my puppets in common, unsanctified rags ! " 

With one of his terrible instincts Max felt chilled 
with the breath from some outlying pathos and 
correspondingly restive. He stood up quickly. 

" Ah ! well, I'll go to see how Halle/s getting on." 

" Oh, Max, do ! The walk will do you good." 

Just as he was about to start he paused and came 
back into the room. 

" Oh, Judith," said he, " that beast Coppen came 
to me to-day to ask me to lend him a fiver. I couldn't, 
as it happened. But it's hideous to have to refuse a 
man of that order. He looks beastly young and con- 
sumptive. Imagine the bad taste of the fellow's asking 
me though, after all I've done for him 1 That last 
little game of his, as you know, cost me £$0. How- 
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ever, I told him to come to you. Fortunately for 
them, women have principles about these matters, 
and refusing isn't to them what it is to us poor devils. 
You'll let him down lightly. But of course, you know 
it would be sheer cruelty to his wretched wife to lend 
him a brass farthing." 

Judith sprang up catching her breath. She was on 
the point of amazing her husband permanently, when 
that look of his that so often confounded her stalked 
stark and awful in his gentle eyts^ stilling her fury, 

" Max," said she, panting a little, " do you think 
he'll come ? " 

*' Come ! Rather ! Catch Coppen not coming 
where coin beckons ! Good-bye, little one ! and think 
of what I said." He put his hand on her head caress- 
ingly. " I — I believe it would — break me up com- 
pletely — if that outrageous devil-possession of work 
really tarnished the best in you. It's so divine a best I ** 
he said fervently. 

Judith plumped down on her chair with a faint smile. 

When Max was half downstairs it struck him that 
there was really something of the woman dreaming 
dreams in an orchard about Miss EUice Gayer. In- 
stead of going to see Halley he would call upon her. 
It was, after all, very much the same thing. 

While Max was changing his mind Judith was still 
smiling, a strange, nervous little smile. 

"It's the woman in Max — and — " she stopped 
smiling and shivered, flinching away from some fear — 
'^ SLtid—sometAin^ — that makes things — awful. I 
wonder it never struck any one to put some woman 
into the devil — to make a mixed combination sort of 
creature of him. He'd have been — very confounding ! 
I must— I must put on my hat and flee Coppen. If 
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I stay out long enough he may fall upon some one else 
perhaps, and forget me! I wish it didn't rain so 
depressingly." 

Miss Ellice Ga3^r was rich and her own mistress. 
She liked beautiful things, what's more she knew them I 
She was pretty, vivid and changeful, and she liked 
men to obey her. 

Directly he entered her room, noted the colours in 
her curtains and took heed to her attitude. Max felt 
at his best. Besides, however gently he might have 
put the matter to Judith, the girl, without any sort of 
doubt, did need guidance. Yet she demanded service. 
The paradox took hold of Max. The demand 
seemed to fill some vague want in him. It gave him the 
zest of a new hunger, remotely connected with ethics. 

For pure purposes of philosophy. Max found him- 
self after this frequently in Miss Gayer*s flat in Cadogan 
Gardens. To serve, to have service demanded of him, 
became in quite a short time a sort of new play. Max, 
found in it a hundred gay subtleties. 

Considering the matter calmly he felt himself some- 
what injured in Judith's having allowed this want in 
him to become apparent to the point of requiring 
satisfaction. It was inconsiderate, careless 1 

Truly at that Great Day wives will have a vast 
deal to answer for ! 

As for Ellice, her red-brown eyes gleamed and 
glimmered with a variety of new lights. A vehemence 
grew in her gestures, a warmth in her thoughts, and her 
voice lost for ever the last of the shrillness of its youth. 
And though in the depths of her hard, immature little 
heart she was as valiant as she was vain, her eyes yet 
fdl and faltered when she saw Max coming to her. 
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Meanwhile she had discovered in Haliey several 
foolishnesses, small but destroying. The obviousness 
in his articles fell like road-metal upon her writhing 
sensibilities. His appetite was immense. He had 
called her favourite French modem a skunk. He had 
a gross habit of exploding into laughter upon insuffi- 
cient provocation. His platitudes, with the beef-like 
honesty in his making of love, reeked of the Known, 
the Accustomed, the Domestic He reminded her 
of gruel. 

She was supremely unhappy. In an inconsidered, 
but, after all, not ungirlish moment, she allowed Mr. 
Morland a glimpse into her fretted soul. 

Max was delightful, sorry and consolatory, making 
complications gaily. He was gently humorous upon 
Haliey, and said some witty things in his defence. 

To have absorbed the entire serious attention of 
Max was in truth a many-sided revelation. 

But the visits to Cadogan Gardens troubled Judith 
not at all. She had her two little children and her 
one big one to think of, and for, and around, and 
always to keep carefully from thinking of one who 
was not of her children. Her hands and her thoughts 
were all quite occupied, her life as full as it was empty. 

And just then something in the nature of a miracle 
was happening to Sandy. In the course of one week 
two several offers of substantial advancement had 
been made to him. 

One was a post on the Afghan border. This meant 
hard and harassing work, misapprehension probably, 
death possibly. But it called, at any rate, for all the 
powers and the full strength of a man. 

The other was at Dover. It spelt ease, society, soft 
living and a young middle age. Sandy's first impulse 
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was to laugh to scorn the mere notion of such a 
shelving. 

•' If I had been fifty," he thought, " or falling into 
flesh, or had a rheumatic tendency — or — or a wife ! It 
looks — ril be shot if it doesn't look like a hoax ! " 

With that he went down the street towards his club. 
On the way he came upon Halley staring at an obso- 
lete pistol in a shop window, looking aged and forlorn. 

Sandy liked Halley, and what he knew of Miss 
Ellice Gayer could have filled columns. 

Halley indeed had no conception of how much 
of the young lady he had heaped upon the patient 
Sandy. It is fatally easy to tell things to a silent 
man, whose one and only honest love is his profession. 

The headlong, undisguised, old-fashioned in-loveness 
of the boy pleased Sandy. It was straight, healthily 
obvious, and extremely British. But he had a notion 
or two of his own concerning the Object. 

When he perceived the boy's woful visage, ako 
that his lips had lost a sort of whistling pout which 
formerly adorned them, without further ado he bullied 
him back to his rooms, and with the help of half-a- 
dozen pipes and an excellent dinner worried out of 
him enough truth to go upon. 

Sandy discerned with entire approval that the truth 
would have been quite true but for the boy's un- 
abated attachment for Max and his native loyalty. 

Max made no comment, to speak of, on the story, 
but he deferred accepting the Afghan appointment 
and dallied with the Dover one, and forthwith, for 
a full week, converted himself sadly into one of Miss 
Gayer's most devoted admirers. 

Having reached the end of the week and his tether 
at the same moment, breathless and exhausted, he fell 
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into his chair, and having rested two full hours, 
laboured conscientiously through a wakeful and singu- 
larly discomposing night, spent, the latter part of it, 
his head in his hands and two official communica- 
tions staring at him from the table inexorably. 

By six o'clock he tired of this inhuman contempla- 
tion, and since sleep was out of the question, performed 
a slow and exact toilet, and came down as neat as wax 
to write letters, firmly persuading himself that he was 
now indeed clothed and in his right mind. It would, 
however, appear otherwise ; for, after two hours of vain 
labour, he pitched the pen into the grate and swore a 
little. 

"Tm a shirker," he said at last, "a confounded 
shirker. Moreover, although I shall play the deuce 
with myself all round, I shall benefit nobody. And 
still it seems the only possible thing to do." 

He spent an aimless morning in the unexceptionable 
society of the TimeSy and an aimless afternoon at his 
club, where an old man, made fretful by the dull aching 
of a bullet-wound, foi^otten by his country for a matter 
of three decades, fastened himself upon him. It eased 
the old man to growl and snap unopposed, and Sandy 
had fallen into the way of offering himself as a target 
when he happened to have a few minutes to spare. 

To-day he actually envied the fellow the crass truth 
in his complaints, the undoubted fret of his honourable 
wound. He had at least earned the right to suffer 
and to swear. He had borne the burden and heat 
of the day, and that he had gone unrewarded was 
his country^s shame, not his. 

During the querulous patter of words Sandy had 
gathered his wits, and was on the point of starting off 
to impart his appointment at Dover, as a casual piece 
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of news, to Mrs. Morland, when he was handed a 
telegram from Lady Grindal, asking him to call on 
her at once. It was dated, to his surprise, from her 
own house, this residence having now become to its 
possessor almost unknown territory. 

Lady Grindal was in the library in a big chair, and 
she looked old. 

" So you're back," said Sandy, " and, by Jove, you're 
altered ! " 

" I had been wondering for some minutes whether 
that would be your first greeting. Will nothing teach 
you, Sandy, that women were made to be lied to ? " 

" They fulfil their destiny without any help of mine," 
he said gloomily. 

" You're to smoke. I came down here entirely on 
your account" 

" Just like you ! Are you going to stay long ? " he 
said gratefully, whipping out a pipe. 

" No," she said slowly, " I think not. Sandy, what's 
to be done now ? This new departure is— confusing." 

'^ I don't think we can do anything. What has to 
be done will have to be done by Mrs. Morland." 

"Judith, Judith 1 Everything has to be done by 
Judith. She's taken possession of herself in a way 
that's ghastly. She wrests every circumstance that 
confronts her out of our hands." 

" I daresay hers are more capable." 

" That's quite possible," she said impatiently ; " but 
they're rather small for what they're expected to hold. 
You seem to take it all quite coolly," she went on 
irritably. " No one even seems to think it necessary 
to be furious, or frantic, or outrageous with Max." 

"Curious," said Sandy, in his cold-blooded way, 
" how much more charity you'll find in an ounce of 
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science than a pound of Christianity ! You wouldn't 
be furious or frantic with a man for having a cast in 
his eye or a tendency to cancer." 

" Bother science ! Fancy coupling science and 
Max ! He hasn't a vice," she mourned irrelevantly, 
" not a solitary one. His taste has always saved hinL" 

"If he had, one would know where one was," said 
Sandy dejectedly. "No man can catch hold of a 
vague obliquity. That needs a God — or a woman " 

*' If Max could, just for once, see himself as he is," 
she persisted viciously. 

Sandy smoked silently for a minnte, then he took 
his pipe out of his mouth to stir the ashes in its bowl. 

" God forbid ! " he said, in a quiet voice. " There's 
normal pain enough about for my taste." 

" You're extraordinarily sentimental, Sandy." 

" Am I ? Well, I begin to think God is more 
merciful than woman. For knowledge of self, except 
in half flashes now and then, is the only one pain 
hidden from the like of Max, and things like that 
aren't done without some good reason. If Max once 
got a knowledge of himself lasting consecutively over 
twenty-four hours he'd amaze us all." 

" You speak of the boy as though he were — insane," 
she said, with a quick, keen, strange look at him. 

" Well, is he sane ? " he asked, looking fixedly at a 
sleeping cat. 

" It seems to me," she said in a faint voice, " that 
he has all the drawbacks of — insanity, with none of 
its advantages." 

Sandy said nothing ; he made up the fire. When 
he got back to his seat he roused himself out of his 
great pain to wonder at the thinness of the old 
woman's comely hands. 
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" You're right," she said at last, leaning back in her 
chair with half-closed eyes. "Judith — my delicate 
little Judith — will do all the work while we jabber. 
She'll save Max from that little fool as she saved him 
and herself from Churton Graves. But she won't save 
either him or herself from Max." 

** What do you know about Graves ? " he asked 
quickly. 

"Nothing and everything. Judith can hardly be 
called communicative. But I'm beginning to know 
her." 

" I — I wish I was," said Sandy. 

" H'm ! I ought to make a moral observation on 
that, but I'll let it pass. Judith must be told that her 
husband needs hushing back into the fold. My poor 
little shepherdess 1 What an enchanting girl Max 
would have made ! " she sighed. " I doubt though if 
he'd ever have reached any sure womanhood ; many 
of the sts^es are inartistic, and they all try the nerves." 

" You'll tell her ? " he said. 

" Yes. I shall lose no opportunity now of increasing 
my knowledge of my niece. One can do so little for 
her, so humiliatingly little, and yet it seems almost 
inhuman to desert her just now." 

Her voice fell suddenly weak and laboured. 

" But who's going to desert her ? " said Sandy in a 
vague panic 

" You are going to India, and I " 

" But I thought Where are you going ? " 

" God knows, Sandy. I'm going to die." 

" My dear lady ! " He sprang up. 

" It— it isn't sciatica. I never had a twinge of it ; 
it's a horrible creeping sort of thing. It's been pursuing 
me these three years, and has caught me up at last." 
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He seized her hands, his own shaking, and held 
them up to the light 

" Can't say much for your condition," said he, 
laughing unsteadily. " But — if s rot, of course. Ill 
not believe it; are you sure?" 

" Sure and certain. My dear boy, you don't suppose 
I'd bother my friends with doctors' guesses ? " 

" I was about the loneliest little be^ar in London 
till I met you," said Sandy, simply and sadly, stroking 
her thin hands gently. " You're the only thing in the 
shape of a mother I ever had." 

" Sandy, it isn't you who are going to make me 
lose coun^e. Dear God ! if I only could leave my 
other boy with as light a heart as I can leave you. 
However, I find a tendency to mawkishness comes 
with dying," she resumed ; " check it, my dear boy, 
whenever it appears." 

He was-watching her closely, for he loved her very 
dearly. 

" You've suffered a lot," he said in a low voice. 

" Sit down, boy. It's been pretty bad — often. 
Except for several things, I think sometimes I should 
be quite glad to rest And yet— and yet 1 like life." 
She looked dreamily into the fire. " I like it for its 
own sake. There are moments, when the pain will 
let me, in which I like it as well as I did at twenty. 
I hope I shall make my bow to it decently and without 
any cheap emotion, but I doubt if I shall do it joyfully. 
I have lost none of my curiosity ; I like watching 
things as much as ever I did. And I am wanted ; 
and, with the sublime egotism of a woman, to be 
wanted has been the one craving of my life. To be 
no longer wanted is the curse of a childless old age 
whose jointure dies with it. And now, when I'm 
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wanted more than ever I have been in my whole life, 
jointure and all, I must go — I must go," said she, with 
a sad, amused little laugh, *' jointureless, where perhaps 
I may not be wanted." 

" I wish — I wish to God I could say anything decent," 
said Sandy sorrowfully. 

" Don't," she said. " Let me say indecent things 
instead. I shall have to trim my speech quite soon 
enough, and order all my ways. It's a big change, 
Sandy — a big change for a feeble old woman. One 
grows so conservative with the years. In one's adven- 
turous youth one longs for death, but that wears off 
when one gets used to life. It's a sorry business, but 
it grows on one — one clings to it just as one does to 
an old shoe." 

"Couldn't you have further advice?" he asked 
eagerly. 

" Advice ? I'm sick of it I've been all round 
Cavendish Square and its purlieus and back again; 
besides, my own old doctor is about the best of them." 

" He shouldn't have let you fall into this hopeless 
tone then." 

" My dear Sandy, he did his duty nobly. He lied 
to me until I told him I might be a dying woman, 
.but most certainly I wasn't a congenital idiot. I 
ventured farther, knowing him, in spite of a frigid 
scientific bias, to have a kind heart. I asked him if, 
by any chance, he knew of any quack who could by 
some nefarious method of his own patenting, gal- 
vanise me on for a year or two. My name, you see, 
would be a catch for the advertisements of a person 
of that order. He'd do his best for me. I told my 
old friend there was nothing I wouldn't do for the 
creature in return. I'd even write up my case myself — 
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better still, get Max to do it, and so immortalise 
quackery. It was no good ; I might as well have 
harangued a post." 

" Nothing in the world will ever make me under- 
stand women/' said Sandy, after a long pause spent 
in miserable discomfort 

" The more you understand them the more likely 
you'll be to be taken in by them," she said faintly, 
but with a whimsical smile. '' That's the queer thing 
about women. Stick to your ignorance, Sandy ; it's 
the best guide." 

" I — I wish to Heaven you could smoke," said 
he. 

" Dear me ! I hope you don't think me morbid. 
I'm not really, Sandy. It's only that it's been such 
a relief to talk about — it — that I've talked too much, 
that's all. When did you see Judith last ? " 

" On Saturday. She looked well and bright." 

" When happiness smiles at her she can always 
smile back as gaily. It's a gift. How she can do so 
much and yet look as free as air is more of a wonder 
to a constitutional idler like myself." 

" I have seen her look busy — once," said Sandy, 
hesitating. 

" Ah ! and it was a look you remember ? Did you 
make any comment on the look ? " 

" Oh, I suppose I said something or other. I dare- 
say I ought to have held my tongue." 

" Oh ! " was her only answer. 

" She's one of the few women I have met who has 
never allowed the little foxes to spoil her grapes," she 
said presently. " I should like to remain to see how 
she will strive with the great wolves. Has it ever 
occurred to you, Sandy, that the day Judith took over 
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all Max's responsibilities, as she has donej she also 
struck the death knell of his career ? " 

" God help me ! I know it/' said Sandy, looking 
dully into the fire. " His sense of immortality went 
with the responsibilities. But there was nothing else 
for her to do." 

" There was nothing else. It doesn't alter the fact, 
though. One day she'll find out that she has helped 
to his downfall." 

He was silent. 
. " Oh, well," she said, moving uneasily, " to sacrifice 
everything and yet be ineffectual is a little experi- 
ence common to many women. And now, my dear 
boy, when do you go to India?" she demanded 
briskly. 

** I don't go at all," said he, after the pause of a 
second. 

She started half out of her seat 

" You what ? " 

"The other appointment from a dozen points of 
view is the best" He stared her in the face, una- 
bashed. " It means opportunity, leisure " 

" Fiddlesticks ! It means five years twiddling your 
thumbs, a bath-chair, a great swelling stomach, a 
soddened brain, very likely apoplexy — for nothing! 
Am I to be disappointed in both my boys ? Is there 
to be no hope * in mine end ' at all ? The three of you 
— you and Max, and Judith — have victory in every 
inch of you, and yet must I go down to the grave 
with defeat staring in the faces of all the three ? Truly 
the weakness of one man is a mighty lever. It can 
move mountains, while faith and giants kick their heels 
on a fence. Let Max fall by himself, Sandy. There's 
no duty in your case " She broke off, exhausted. 
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" I could not hope to influence M^x's fall by the 
breadth of a finger-nail ; I " 

" You're quite content to pick up crumbs from his 
wife's table ! " gasped the lady. " However " — her face 
brightened in spite of its leaden haggardness — " I'm 
not well enough for aimless contentions." She drew 
herself up with portentous dignity. " I am not fit 
for these scenes," she remarked majestically. " You 
appear to forget that I'm a dying woman. How 
many people know of these offers of yours, may I ask ? " 

" Only yourself." 

" Hem ! In consideration of the fact of my approach- 
ing death may I venture to ask you not to make a 
fool of yourself — on official paper — for three days ? " 

He promised hurriedly, glad enough to do anything 
to help such helplessness, such pain, such marvellous 
pugnacity. 

" After all, I am, I believe, tired of life. It's a degener- 
ate age" she said wearily. " It no longer appeals to 
me. Muddle, topsy-turvism, no order anywhere. Duty 
and desire messed up until a man doesn't know which 
is which ; thus he can shqflSe them to suit his con- 
science, if by reason of a few decent ancestors he has 
one. 'Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is 
vanity ! ' The poor wretch had to deal with another 
generation of prigs ! but there's a vast deal of Puri- 
tanism in the priggishness of a Jew," she murmured. 
''Will you be good enough to tell Brook to send 
up my maid ? " She sank back on her chair. The 
greyness of her face and the spiritless droop of her 
eyelids set against her warlike attitude confounded 
and amazed Sandy. 

He said a limp good-bye and went out to instruct 
I |L Brook. His left arm was scarcely in its coat-sleeve, 
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however, when he pulled it out and went back to the 
library. The old lady's chin had fallen on her breast, 
her hands lay nerveless on her lap, the fingers spread 
tiredly. Sandy, with resolution in his mien, marched 
across the room, lifted up her face in both hands, and 
kissed it very gently. 

" Ha ! " said she, rousing herself promptly. " For 
you that was a singularly graceful act But it's not 
the first time I've seen a man metamorphosed and 
uplifted on the spur of a false inspiration. Supposing 
you spend an hour with a new notion, Sandy dear. 
Which would be the bigger sacrifice of the two — to 
stay and — rot — ^at Dover and be near — Her — or to — 
live — in Afghan — away from Her ? " 

" You are abominably unfair," said he, reddening. 
** You — by Jove ! — you're crying 1 Steady now ! For 
heaven's sake, don't do that, any way. I — I know — 
so little about that sort of thing. I — I believe I must 
have been a brute." 

" You were, Sandy, you were. But it's only because 
you're being a fool just now," she admitted gener- 
ously, drying her eyes with a trembling hand. " And 
this," she said, " is, as I warned you, the mawkishness 
of death. To think of a woman of my age howling in 
public ! You don't suppose, Sandy, that I have known 
you all these years and yet had any doubt in my own 
mind as to your contemplated folly. I came up yester- 
day. I started directly your letter reached me." She 
made no mention of the fact that she had got out of her 
bed to do it, and fainted twice while her maid dressed 
her. " I should have sent for you on my arrival, but 
— well, I was hardly fit just then to attack any heroic 
idiocy. I am not fit now, as I have just proved All I 
ask of you," said she, with a new and unaccustomed 

18 
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meek pleading in ber voice that embarrassed Sandy 
exceedingly, " is to consider the matter from its com- 
monsense aspect ; also to reflect," she murmured, in the 
softest of tones and with an angel's smile, " that when 
the desire of one's heart lies hid in any act of self- 
sacrifice, there's a danger of the act's losing in ethical 
value. We have all of us in our time heard of the 
martyr with a woman at the back of him. After all, 
it's but a short step from the sublime to the ridiculous." 

The lady looked benevolently at her young friend 
biting his Ups dejectedly. " Ah I " she thought, " I've 
planted an arrow firmly in that Puritan breast, and 
I don't think I can bear any more just now. Good- 
bye, my dear boy," said she, her valiant old head 
again erect. " Go now, and let me rest" 

Sandy went off confused and bewildered, with vague 
pain on his own account and full of grief for what, 
with an opened understanding, he could now read 
blazoned clearly enough across the face of his oldest 
friend. 

Lady Grindal was looking sadly down at her 
withering hands. 

" If he were even within call of her," she was think- 
ing, " it would be a little easier to die. But I must 
save one of my three — or rather Judith must do it 
She has chosen her path, and she must walk it alone. 
And when I have seen her bum all her boats, then I 
shall die! Sandy won't go near her to-day — I'm 
sure of that. So II! write and tell her my news 
myself." 

When later on she sat up in bed to write her letter, 
she paused when she had written the date with a 
chuckle that was half a sob. " It will upset Max con- 
siderably," she thought, "upon various grounds; it 
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will be a most painful — 'interruption. 1 feel almost 
inclined to enclose a note of apology/* 

The words as she wrote to Judith refused to come ; 
she had to pause many times to think and rest a 
little. 

" I wonder — -I wonder a good deal/* she thought in 
one long, tired interval, "how much the child will 
mind — how far it will touch her? How selfisli we 
grow ! It is strange that we should yearn, and cry, 
and reach out after the pain of our beloved. It's the 
penalty, I suppose, of those who have brought no life 
into the world. Mothers know the full depth of all 
joy and of all sorrow ; it floods back to them on the 
tide in full measure, naturally, without any cravings 
or cries. But we — we who have no rights, have to 
look to charity for our concessions. I wonder if it*s 
ludicrous at my age, or immoral, that I should still 
feel the rocking of a cradle in my heart ? I wonder at 
what age it ceases to torment in the God-fearing, 
righteous woman who is prepared to die— or thinks 
she is ? I believe in my case it's senile decay." She 
moved restlessly, and held her hand tightly over her 
heart to dull the pain there. " It would better befit 
me to be thinking of my soul," she decided, " and to 
get on with my letter." 



CHAPTER XVII. 




Were the feminine mind capable of a consecutive 
mood Lady Grindal must have been deeply gratified 
by the strange, tense quietness on Judith's face when 
she came in that night about nine o'clock. But with 
a contrariness native to her sex the lady felt sur- 
prised, annoyed, and totally unprepared for any such 
strenuous signs of visible agitation. 

Judith had thrown her cloak off in the hall ; her 
shoulders gleamed soft and cool out of a billowy cloud 
of frills. 

** I had entirely forgotten the Anketells' dance," 
exclaimed the old lady, touching the ruffles. " How 
stupid of me ! I detest being an interruption. What 
— what about Max?" she asked with irrepressible 
eagerness. " How have you managed about him ? " 

" I — Jerry is croupy to-night — I hid the letter." 

'* Just what I might have expected ! An exceed- 
ingly silly and unreasonable thing to do, and precisely 
what I should have done myself. We have fallen into 
the habit of giving Max all his powders smothered 
in jam, you and I. It's demoralising for all of us, I'm 
beginning to think." 

Judith was kneeling down beside her, looking with 
terrified eyes up in her face. 

"Is this true?" she said. "Aunt Dolly, say it's 
not true." 

376 
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This was worse than she had expected, it was 
rather impossible, but Lady Grindal roused herself to 
a brief jauntiness. 

" Dear child, it's true enough. After all, when one 
comes to consider it, it's not so big a matter. Just 
one more old woman going to her rest" 

Touched, despite her boasting, by her own striking 
unfitness for the situation, she put her hand upon 
Judith's head — a move fatal to jauntiness. 

The girl thrilled and trembled under the touch of 
the soft frail old hand. 

"You — ^you wouldn't mind so much, dear," she 
faltered with odd, wistful jealousy, "only that you 
haven't a mother of your own." 

" I should mind just as much if I had fifty mothers," 
cried Judith in bitter sorrow. " No mother could have 
understood me — understood everything as you have 
done." Lady Grindal looked down at the burnished, 
carefully-dressed head drooping on her lap. "It 
wouldn't have seemed to me half so pathetic, so heart- 
breaking," she thought unsteadily, "had it been a 
dowdy wisp. When — when shall I begin to look at 
things from a heavenly point of view ? " Suddenly 
Judith lifted up a rebellious face. " It's too unjust, 
too sad, too unfit," she cried. " Here have you been 
wandering about the world, lonely and in pain, that 
we might laugh and live softly. You — you wouldn't 
have come here now but that a sort of natural instinct 
has driven you to the self-indulgence of dying in your 
own house — women and rats like to creep back at 
the last to their own holes. Sandy has beggared 
himself; Mr. Graves has gone to climb mountains 
and stray about deserts, places he detests like poison 
—and all for what ? Oh, Aunt Dolly, for what ? " 
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" We have fought with God and we have not pre- 
vailed," murmured the old woman solemnly. " Who 
can lift from any man the curse of Reuben? Who 
can gather in what was meant to be scattered ? " 
, "You have lied to me and I have lied to you," 

Judith said presently ; " we have degraded ourselves 
and each other with petty falsities every day we have 
met — for years — for years," 

" My little girl, my little Judith I " Her voice broke 
off faintly. 
^ Judith sprang up. 

" How horrible I am," she cried, " with you ill and 

in pain, only to think of myself. I couldn't help it 

I had to speak aloud for once — just for once. But, 

F dear, I won't do it again. I'll only think of you in 

future." 
" Sit down, Judith ; we're both a little feeble and 
y emotional to-night. No, don't sit ; for once the hearth- 

rug suits you better than a high chair." 
" But you must lie down." 

** I can't lie down, my dear. I shall never lie down 
again ; I shall probably die sitting up. There — crouch 
there, and lean against my knees, and let us both be 
quite natural to-night — I, a foolish old woman who 
doesn't want to die, and you a poor little wife who 
has attempted the impossible. The one thing that 
can take any of the sting out of death for me will be 
for you to speak out your thoughts. I want, before 
I go, to know the whole of you, little Judy. There, 
that's right Your hair is pleasant to feel, soft and 
smooth, and yet offering a slight resistance to stroking ; 
it's modem, independent hair. Judith, did you go to 
Ireland that time to learn to forgive Max ? " 
♦' Forgive ! But you can't forgive a man for being 
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himself. I went, I think, because I wanted to get 
used to the thought of the strange man I should have 
to live with. And — I felt on the edge of everything 
— ^then, I could have sunk to most things. I could 
have screamed out against my fate, and nagged and 
snarled at Anna, and flirted with any man who came 
first I felt equal to any vulgar, commoti revenge on 
myself for my own mistake. It seems so silly to 
revolt against the inevitable. And even if you find 
you must go your own way, it's as well to go nicely 
and look as if you liked it" 

"Judith, you're an old-fashioned little woman." 

" I'm not really," she said after a pause. " I think 
in this matter I've been, on the whole, rather modern. 
A real, properly constituted old-fashioned woman 
would have continued to love, honour, and obey her 
husband, and have followed his lead to destruction 
meekly, with hair arranged d la Madonna^ strictly on 
principle. Else she'd have turned her face to the wall 
and called all men liars because one was, or, as a third 
alternative, tripped into the divorce court, also on a 
sort of principle." 

"You — you love him still," said Lady Grindal quickly. 

" Is it love?" Judith said slowly. "I think more 
about him than I do about my other children ; but one 
demands the best in one's beloved, doesn't one? I — I 
understand now how a mother feels to a docked, 
maimed, helpless little child, I think." 

" Ha ! Pity's a sorry staff for a tired woman to lean 
on ! " said the old lady sharply. 

" I'm not going to lean on it I — I think I like 
taking care of people." 

" Yes, it's a common form of feminine egoism. You 
have a stronger will than I gave you credit for." 
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Judith twisted and untwisted her hands in silence 
for a minute. 

" I haven't a strong will," she said at last " I think 
I began by having no will at all. What I have now 
is a manufactured article, and I think it's jerry-built ; 
any strong wind tries it a good deal. Besides, not 
being quite used to it myself yet, it hurts horribly to 
use it freely. I believe I was made to be dependent, 
to drift, to be just an old-fashioned, despicable, second- 
fiddle of a woman who could have hugged her chains. 
Besides, the amount of sentiment I expend upon this 
affair goes plainly enough to prove my servile dowdi- 
ness. Heaps of women wouldn't have minded. Max 
is faithful and admiring always ; sometimes he's ador- 
ing. It's a good deal as things go ; and, after all, I 
shall not stagnate. I should not have liked a stagnant 
life." 

" Dear me, no ! you won't stagnate." 

" Aunt Dolly," she said suddenly, her pupils wide 
and black, " Danny's a little tiny bit of Max. What 
do — do you think of commonsense, as applied to the 
lying habit— early, quite early, you know, before it 
has time to catch on quite ? " 

" Commonsense, milk, and Parish's Food," said the 
elder woman, repressing with some heroism a trembling 
that seemed to pursue her, " are excellent correctives, 
my dear. I could wish that his father had had the 
advantage of such a bringing up. He was nourished 
on art mostly, and a spiced diet." 

She sat for some minutes silent, trying to steady 
her nerves, jarred with pain and a great sadness. 

" Judith," she said presently, more cheerfully than 
she had yet spoken, " hasn't it occurred to you that 
you've been neglecting young Halley lately ? " 
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" But it's he who's been neglecting me ! When I 
do meet him he seems so embarrassed, so borne down 
by his privileges, there's no getting anything out of 
him. Why, directly he comes near me he stutters 
and squirms and gets incoherent You'd think he 
was suffering from a guilty attachment to myself. I 
suppose one should feel thankful, in a flippant age, to 
find love taken so seriously ; but it makes a man 
rather dull as a companion." 

Judith spoke half absently, her hands clasped 
round her knees, her sad eyes brooding upon the 
fire. The other paused to watch her curiously, and 
fight down a pinch of pain that, in its turn, fought 
to make her make faces — a habit of the dying for 
which she cherished a profound antipathy. 

"It's a wonder you haven't inquired further into 
those symptoms," she said. "You don't generally 
leave a subject which concerns your friends so, nearly 
unsifted." 

Judith started, and drew her fingers across her eyes. 

"Oh, I daresay I have been rather horrid and 
neglectful. I — I have been thinking so much of 
Danny lately. He makes me afraid. Imagine a 
creature of that size making his mother afraid I " 

" Max sees a good deal of Miss Gayer, doesn't he ? " 
persisted the old lady quietly. 

"Oh yes; she's his latest object. She has sym- 
pathy and a fine eye for tone. She also needs guid- 
ance, and she costs ever so much less than a distressed 
artist, or a — a raw-plexus with genius, you know ; so 
she's very much more beneficial for Max, and less 
harassing than philanthropy in any of its more simple 
forms. I hardly know the girl, and yet I often feel 
quite grateful to her." 
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" Oh, do you ? " 

The marked lack of enthusiasm in the remark 
caused Judith to look up. 

" Why not ? " she asked. " What's the matter ? " 

"Nothing, if taken in time. But the time is 
come, Tm afraid, when you must take it That's 
aU!" 

Judith stared at her. 

" You must look after Max, dear." 

** But I never seem to do anything else. Have I 
neglected him ? " 

" Dear me ! " thought Lady Grindal impatiently. 
" This comes of being a mother to your husband !— 
After all. Max is a man." 

" A man," murmured Judith, her thoughts still 
wandering after Danny ; " he's Max." 

" Max is a man," repeated her aunt. " And given 
a man who leads blindly, a girl who follows blindly, 
idleness and a costly atmosphere of true art " 

" Oh ! good gracious ! " gasped Judith. " It never 
struck me! Never. I — I am, you see — I'm so 
necessary to Max. He'd perish — without me — just as 
the children would. More — there are orphanages for 
— for little children. Oh dear! I — I believe I must 
have been idiotic ! " She stood up, and leaned against 
the chimneypiece, looking white and stricken, yet 
laughing a little. " It's — it's almost ludicrous, such a 
new point of view ! " 

" The novelty will wear oflf directly, dear," said the 
elder lady dryly. 

" It's so surprising," she persisted, with big, amazed 
eyes. " Max is so utterly unfit for any enterprise 
undertaken entirely on his own account" 

In spite of her pain. Lady Grindal laughed out- 
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right. Judith stared, and the next instant joined 
her. 

" I feel as if I had done some imbecile thing, 
just as I felt once long ago when I knew hardly any- 
thing. I was so tired one night that I let the fire go 
out when Jerry had croup, and he nearly died. 

"Too much fire," said Lady Grindal gently, "is 
sometimes more harmful to maimed, helpless children 
than too little." 

Judith whitened slowly; then she flushed scarlet, 
and her eyes flashed. 

"Sandy told you this," she said. "You've been 
discussing it, and I suppose, after all, it's only in the 
direct line of temperament, and I shouldn't have 
needed hints. It was rather more than a hint when 
I come to think of it! How dull I must seem I" 
She paused and beat her foot upon the fender slowly. 
" ril do what I can. I'll try to do it adroitly. And, 
Aunt Dolly, don't let us speak of it ever again ! It's 
been such an unexpected sort of — indignity, you 
know. And — and that it should have been unex- 
pected seems somehow to blazen forth my own 
idiocy." 

The old dying woman stirred in her miserable 
pain. 

" The worst is to come," she thought " I used to 
imagine fondly that the one consolation of the dying 
was to be able to be absolutely selfish and egotistic 
with an applauding conscience. I'm mistaken, it 
seems. I wonder how I shall tell her." 

" Judith, reach me that stuff there in the glass," she 
said ; " it's supposed to do miraculous things for sick 
women. I can't say it's done them for me. Perhaps 
it's want of resignation and a prying mind. These 
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things interfere shockingly with the action of drugs. 
A kindly affinity for physic and a marked religious 
tendency generally go together. Pah ! put it back. 
The taste is beyond words. Now, child, kneel down 
again. I want you near me." 

Judith stroked her hand tenderly. 

** I believe I should like to go with you," said she 
wistfully. 

" You wouldn't like it at all, my dear," replied her 
ladyship promptly. " It's exceedingly unpleasant." 

" Years qtnd years of scooping little children out of 
fires I " said Judith drearily. " Oh, how tired one 
will get ! " 

" When you have gathered a little wisdom you will 
begin to rest, dear. I used to be tired once. I have 
almost forgotten it now — that tiredness — that was — 
anguish. You will forget too." 

" But, in the meantime ? Wisdom comes so slowly, 
and — with you — away ! " 

" Life is what we choose to make of it" 

Judith laughed sharply. 

"Why — why don't you quote domestic duty and 
the virtuous woman " She stopped, shivering. 

Lady Grindal took a cloud that lay near, and 
wrapped it round her shoulders. 

" But for me you'd be dancing yourself into a glow 
at the Anketells' this minute. I'm glad this didn't 
happen — at least, in the middle of everything. It's 
— seemly, after all, to die with the fading leaves and 
everybody out of town." 

« Oh, don't ! " 

" Oh well, I dislike it, I assure you, as much as you 
can do. But, you see, I must get myself into training. 
However, TU not bother you, child. It is hardly 
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decent to practise aloud ! Judith, you know, of course, 
about Sandy's two offers ? " 

" Offers ! No. What do you mean ? " 

The lady explained circumstantially. 

"Sandy will stay, at Dover," said Judith, after an 
instantaneous pause, sharply. 

" Probably, if you say so. With the sublime impu- 
dence of a Puritan conscience, Sandy Muir — God help 
him ! — has made you, and a twist of chivalry that was 
always in him, stand for a leading principle ! Don't 
imagine for a moment he'd do evil knowingly for 
the sake of you ! Dear me, no ; he'd only ruin his 
career I " 

" It's — it's a good appointment It — wouldn't in 
any sort of way — r-ruin his career!" she said dis- 
jointedly, steadily whitening. 

" No ! " 

Judith stood up with an effort, and walked to and 
fro on the hearthrug, trembling and going a little 
blindly. 

" You think, then, that a man does well to wax fat 
and kick in suburban ease when he might be making 
a name for himself? " serenely observed her senior. 

"I — I can think of nothing — but that to be — near 
him — makes — me do my best I can think of nothing 
but that to be — near him — makes — me able to bear — 
anything. I can think of nothing but that — he never 
forgets anything that concerns me ; there's no action 
of my life too trivial for him to think of I " she cried, 
in uncontrollable passion. ** His strength has saved 
me from myself — from— a thousand crosses — awful — 
a thousand times I You will — go — he will — go— 
— what — what then is to become of me? Must I 
never demand anything for myself? — never I Am 
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I never to be thought of at all, never to be con- 
sidered ? " 

" Dear, dear I And yet for your domestic con- 
venience, you'd be quite ready to pare the nails of 
the makings of a very decent forest beast and convert 
him into a house-rabbit It strikes me you demand 
a good deal ! Sandy must cultivate a red face, an un- 
speakable stomach, and the contempt of every right- 
thinking person, male or female, of his acquaintance, 
because a woman wants to be considered, forsooth ! 
A woman, by the same token, who has borne two 
little children and adopted one ! " 

Judith said nothing for full five minutes. She stood 
by the fire, shivering. 

" You're ungenerous," she said at last brokenly. " I 
thought to be dying was so sad and weak and mortal 
a thing, it must make one understand — make one — 
lenient to weakness — or — wickedness — perhaps that's 
the right name. I'm Max's wife, but Sandy's life is my 
life — his strength is my strength — his goodness — is 
my goodness. You say you foi^et having been so 
tired — so tired — you forget — a great deal — I suppose 
— in time, but you can't foi^et — this — if — if it has ever 
happened to you ; no time can make you — fot^et — 
this. Aunt Dolly — can it? Tell me — I think you 
know." 

" I know, my little heart I I know, my Judith ! It 
can't Neither time, nor dying. I felt as you feel to 
Sandy to Sandy's father twenty years s^o, and in 
spite of all the morals in Europe I shall feel the same in 
my grave clothes I If it s a sin, may God forgive me." 

" I— I'm not often exaggerated, am I ? " Judith said 
presently. 

" No^ dear." 
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'* Now that I have made you about twice as ill as 
you were when I came in, I'd better go home, I 
think." 

"Yes, dear, go home. Go home to your little 
children." Suddenly the old woman looked up at the 
young one enviously. " Ah ! it's a hard thing to go 
out of life without ever having brought life into it ! " she . 
thought bitterly. " Judith is saved one inextinguish- 
able sorrow!" 

" The Bechers are over," she said when Judith came 
back with her cloak on. 

" Yes, for a few weeks." 

" What made them come ? " 

"The potato-harvest is good and Cousin Daniel 
wanted to go to the British Museum. He's writing 
a history of Connaught, and " 

" Yes ? " 

" Well, I think he wanted to see me too. He has, 
I fancy, a sort of hazy notion that some day I shall 
snufTout suddenly like his — Dorothea. Cousin Alethea 
came to see Max I " 

" I think, my dear," said her ladyship reflectively, 
" in view — of — approaching events, you ought to get 
Miss Becher to come round to-morrow to read the 
Bible to me — bits of the Prophets and the Psalms, you 
know, with their fine sonorous flavour of human passion 
and wrath. The tenderness of the Gospels would, I 
think, fall better from the old captain's lips. Curious, 
too, isn't it ? considering that it is he who has raged 
furiously in his day, and shed the blood of man, while 
she for the life of her couldn't kill a mouse, or rap out 
so much as a genteel expletive." 

Judith laughed softly. The elder lady, the pain 
being for the moment dulled, joined her cheerily. 
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" There ! that's what comes of being the widow of 
a patron of art," said she. " You sec I've lived so long 
among the temperament that it's only natural some of 
it should adhere. Dear me ! I sincerely trust I may 
be enabled to overcome it — in time. My tired little 
girl, good-night ! " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The next morning M^x was struck by the worn 
appearance of his wife ; he felt uncomfortable. Follow- 
ing his invariable policy upon these occasions he went 
out. But even after he had gone Judith laughed 
several times. In her laughter there was some 
amusement, but in her eyes neither merriment nor 
sparkle. 

When, after luncheon, she dressed herself with great 
care and looked for the last time in the glass, she 
laughed once more. " It's funny," she thought, " to 
feel so wooden and yet to look so nice. The flashes 
of the scarlet give me a victorious air rather. At least 
she won't be able to pity Max because of my clothes. 
She wouldn't wear scarlet herself to save her life ; 
she's far too sentimental I — I'll take a walk first ; 
it may help me to meet her in a more Christian 
spirit." 

The noises of the streets and the rush disturbed her 
oddly. She hurried nervously away from them and 
got at last to Kensington Gardens. A snap of frost 
had put an edge on the air. A feathery haze hung 
low on the earth, and the sun was turning bits of it into 
pale golden showers and setting faint gilded shadows 
here and there to dance fitfully. It was a pretty day, 
but Judith did not pause to look at it. She was 
occupied entirely in strengthening her mind with the 
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memory of all the amusing things she had heard 
lately. She found them quite as ineffective as nature. 

She fetched up at last just opposite the vast glitter- 
ing back of Albert the Good, and looked from him 
abstractedly to see Captain Muir coming towards her 
in some amazement. 

" You I " she exclaimed, in spite of her spent breath ; 
** I have been here a thousand times and never met 
you. Have you also come to reflect on the back ? It 
says something for the nation that in spite of it he 
still remains our hera And yet they say we have 
no sentiment" 

There was a look about her he did not like at all. 

" It had not struck you" said he» '' to be amused at 
the back when I saw you first." 

"One can't stand and moralise upon a national 
institution alone and grinning, in one's best hat ; it 
might look like lunacy. If we do it together, sadly 
we may be mistaken for superior persons." 

" Supposing we go on. I don't feel as though I 
could say anything appropriate. It would take a deal 
of sentiment to make so large an acreage of gilding 
inspiring." 

" But then," said she, glancing back at him sweetly ; 
" when one takes oneself and other people seriously 
one can find inspiration in anything. Even," she 
added, now contemplating the westering sun, " even in 
the act of growing fat at Dover." Again she glanced 
at him. " Don't look tragic. A man who has been 
criticising himself from his cradle shouldn't look coldly 
resentful if other people venture a little criticism on 
their own account" He walked on in silence ; her 
face made him dumb. " Can't you say something ? " 
she remarked serenely. 
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" I — I prefer to listen to you." 

" Vm glad ; I have such a lot to say." There 
was a sort of irrepressible little pant in her voice that 
made him feel cold. She looked at him critically. 

"It's humiliating," said she, "once you're over 
twenty-four, to find that you've been mistaken in a man. 
You see, it makes you feel rather sordid and common- 
place — just like every second woman you meet— only 
there's an excuse for her — it's invariably in her 
husband she's made her mistake. It's been her first 
trial in classifying mankind, and her judgment's been 
hampered by a variety of emotions." 

" Fortunately in your case you are quite unhampered 
and the mistake isn't irretrievable," said he in a low 
voice. 

" I was about to say, when you interrupted me, that 
having had experience it's more inexcusable. How- 
ever, since you're evidently full of it, let's think of this 
fat pause of five years you intend to spend grovelling 
among the flesh pots. It interests me. Five years 
of tea-parties haranguing a rapt audience on the Decay 
of the Empire I Don't look unbelieving and nervous, 
they wtU listen to you. Every really womanly 
woman suffers instruction gladly when conveyed by 
a truly masculine intelligence and funereally, and 
there's nothing like a sense of waning power among 
men for inclining you to the society of women. The 
alluring charm, too, of being a heavy father to grinning 
subs.— think of it ! and in the end — unspeakable joy ! — 
marrying a frump. Ignoble inaction makes a man 
so hopeless," she sighed ; " and so servilely obliging, 
he'd do anything." 

In patient amazement he lifted up his eyes. A 
sudden little falter made Judith slip on a round pebble 
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and lurch slightly forward* He caught her arm ; it 
quivered and shrank in his grasp. 

" Are we to quarrel, then ? " he asked, making no 
pretence of loosening his hold on her. 

"It was a pebble/' she said quietly, " not agitation. 
Thank you so much, I can walk alone. I'm not 
hurt" 

*' This mood will precious soon see me in Bedlam," 
he thought dejectedly. 

" On the whole, I tiiink it would be better for you 
if we did not quarrel," she continued pleasantly. 
** For if a man has got a reputation for soundness 
at your age it isn't one woman in a million who'll 
tell him a word of truth. That," she said, looking 
with great sagacity at a bed of wilting chrysanthe- 
mums, " is why that sort of reputation is generally 
so fatal. I like to think the best of my friends " 

" Yet possibly you may misunderstand them. One 
may accept a good appointment from other reasons 
besides indolent easiness. The position is excel- 
lent " 

" You need hardly tell me that you're a snob," said 
she, chin in air. " I always knew it." 

" I — I have some one dependent upon me. I " 

" Since you have learnt to live on nothing yourself, 
your four dependencies could maintain life royally on 
your Indian screw. That excuse wants backbone. 
Haven't you another ? " 

" It hadn't occurred to me that I wanted any." 

" You thought your worst was quite good enough 
to throw to your friends and the Decaying Empire ! 
Sublime conceit ! " 

" I thought nothing of the sort, and you know it." 

" I really know nothing at all about you," said she 
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in silver tones, "except that I believe you are 
under the extraordinary delusion that if you do go to 
India your friends will not survive the loss ; that 
without you at heel, within whistling distance, you 
know, for shield and defender, they and their 
moralities must inevitably crumble and fall. Is not 
that," she asked softly, "being portentous and a 
prig ? " While making these pleasing remarks Mrs. 
Morland had dropped into a saunter, a mode of 
progression which made Captain Muir feel his legs. 
The fact added to his constitutional lack of fluency. 

" Am I not even to be allowed the privil^e of a 
buffer, then ? " he said at last, stung into hasty speech. 
" Sweet position for a man to crave for, isn't it ? so 
exalted, so peculiarly gratifying to all his decentest 
ambitions ? Will you take nothing at my hands ? " 

Judith looked straight out before her. 

*' Since you will make it a personal question," she 
said, "I may distinctly tell you that I won't take 
your worst There's more demand in me, you see, 
than you may have imagined. I'm — tired of— of— 
men's worsts. Women are like dogs, they've got 
into the way of taking gratefully the crumbs of men I " 
She spoke with a sudden vehemence which in less 
than an instant she restrained. " I want, just for 
once, I want — some one's best. It's so easy for 
people to do easy things, at Dover and places, but 
it's so dull to watch them. I want the stimulus of 
seeing somebody doing a difficult thing well. And 
let me tell you, it's just an insult to friendship to turn 
it into a stumbling block. It's — it's an insult to me to 
suppose that I'm only just one other woman to be a 
brake on a man's wheels — uphill or down." She 
here perceived a slight inaccuracy in her illustration, 
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but continued unabashed. " She — that sort of woman 
knows nothing of the rules of the road I She can 
only recognise a height when a rag from her own 
petticoat is floating on the flagstaff ! Oh ! it's — it's 
a pretty compliment to pay me ! " 

He looked down at her with the pathetically patient 
smile that always rather demoralised her. It was 
impossible to reply to this torrent ; he would let it 
pass. 

" Killing Pathans is not so very exalted an occu- 
pation," said he with some irrelevance. 

" It's wholesome, and out-of-doors. It's — it's not — 
hampered with woman." 

"No!" 

" You're trying," she said, " very trying. It's almost 
an impertinence in a man to be trying to any woman 
— except his wife. To argue with you is like ai^uing 
with a hay-stack ! " 

" I deplore my size," he said, tingling with misery. 

Her face was brilliant with colour, her eyes mocked 
and sparkled. The touches of scarlet in her costume 
blazed like little tongues of living flame. 

" To think that one could have hoped to help her ! " 
he thought despondently. " But, dear God ! how that 
spurious strength must hurt the fragile little creature ! " 

" I don't care what — what you think or what those 
who want you to be of use to them have persuaded 
you to think in the matter," she remarked sweetly. 
" I want my friends to be useful to themselves, not to 
sleepy War-Oflfice clerks, and so I tell you distinctly 
that if you persist in turning yourself into a — a — 
Government Incubator for young war-chickens I shall 
never willingly set my eyes on you in those intervals 
when it may occur to you to take a spell — weather 
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permitting, of course, and D.V., with spats on and a 
muffler — in order to range the morals of your friends ! " 

Sandy was wondering whether the physical pain 
of this sort of thing could appear so intolerable to 
any woman as it did to a man. 

" My dear Mrs. Morland " 

"How — how did you propose to save Max from 
the Divorce Court ? " She broke into a ringing laugh 
with a jerk in it. And the jerk snapped some odd 
thing in Sandy's simple heart. 

" It occurred to me," said he in a quiet, kind way, 
taking no notice of her reniark, " that the loneliness 
of a long march might perhaps be lessened from the 
fact that there was some one within— whistling dis- 
tance—a dc^, since you seem to like the word. It 
seems, however, that I've been an ass." 

For one passing instant two heavenly eyes melted 
on the long-suffering Sandy, the next they fell 
absorbed on a pug, a huge coat-of-arms emblazoned 
flamboyant upon his loin-cloth. 

" What a ghastly object ! " said Judith, turning her 
gentle, mocking face upon her companion. "No— 
you're only a man — and men know very little ! " She 
glanced again at the pug now fawning on its owner. 

" Isn't the magnanimity of dogs wonderful," said 
she, " and an example ? That creature, now, adores 
his mistress! They'll be life-long friends, and, re- 
gardless of his crested back, he'll probably whine 
himself to death on her grave after the approved 
manner of the anecdote-d(^. Very different from 
men I A man might forgive a woman for helping 
him to make an exhibition of himself while the 
supreme moment of exalted egoism — ^some people 
call it self-sacrifice — lasts, but directly it is over — 
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while the exhibition remains — ^wouldn't he detest her 
just ! " 

'' I'm hardly subtle enough to venture on an opini<Hi." 

" Don't, take my word for it ; we've — I really think 
we've been on the brink of melodrama for several 
minutes. Melodrama at four o'clock in Kensington 
Gardens ! It's indecorous ; only one degree less bar- 
baric than quarrelling." 

"We can't afford to quarrel, you and I," he said 
gently. 

" No, we're both rather poor ! and quarrelling's 
expensive and vulgar, I suppose. I have been a little 
uncivil. Haven't I ? " 

" Well, rather ! " 

" It's idiotic to be uncivil. Still " 

" Be as uncivil as you like. You know I'm pre- 
pared. We arranged that you were to wreak yourself 
on me." 

She winced and flushed in an unaccountable way. 
Sandy somehow felt as though he had put his foot 
m It 

" Melodrama is rather tiring, and I have a call to 
make at a house where I must not look a fright or 
battered. I'll sit here, and you — you've had perhaps 
enough Eternal Feminine for the present — go home 
to the Classics. No ! women abound in the Classics, 
so Tm told. Well, go to the — the Birkbeck Institute, 
and call on the three Miss Snoads — they exude pure 
reason — and if all fail try your club, and be sure not to 
forget the Buttons' party." 

Something in the gentleness of his face made Judith 
think that in some circumstances it may be almost as 
bad to be a man as a woman. 

" Must I go ? " 
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"Yes, you must The visit Tin going to pay is a 
singular one. I want to rehearse my part And," 
she added with a laugh, "you'd be a disastrous 
prompter." 

He watched her with grave, shocked, concerned 
eyes. 

"You're not to come to say good-bye," she said 
suddenly. " When you go — wherever you go. This is 
good-bye." She put out her hand suddenly and caught 
his arm, gave it a little pull towards her — the next 
minute she pushecl him sharply away. " If you don't 
go," she said, " I shall rehearse aloud and shock you." 

" I should like to laugh, to scream with laughter ! " 
she thought as she watched his retreating back ; smil- 
ing to herself for the benefit of a passing young man 
with a silk neckcloth and an emphatic pulmonary 
complaint, who was hoping sincerely that so pretty a 
young woman wouldn't catch a chill. " But he'd come 

back and then — and then " She stirred after a 

long time. " Now," said she, " I must go to the rescue 
of Max, and, indeed, it's a doughty enterprise ! " 

The next minute she was stricken with a new point 
of view ; she bent her head to the sharp flick of it 
" If — if— if — I let it go on — I— should be free — and 
then " 

In Ave more minutes she stood up and shook out 
her skirts. " 1 wonder," she thought with dry lips, 
"if— she'll be too— too— preoccupied to notice the 
hang of them ? " She shivered slightly and sat down 
again. 

" Certainly, loving people you shouldn't muddles you 
rather. Imagine thinking it at all possible to embar- 
rass and perplex a foolish Puritan conscience with a 
half-widow suspect sort of person and two small slurred 
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• 

children ! Ah I Sandy my heart ! I wonder if I should 
be less miserable if you were less good ? " 

When her visitor's name was announced Miss EUice 
Gayer hardly looked enthusiastic. She flushed, how- 
ever, in rather a youthful way for a young woman with 
a deepest self, and made an involuntary pounce towards 
a great bunch of moss-rose buds that lay beside her on 
the sofa. 

Mrs. Morland saw the blush and the movement, 
and she knew Max's bunches by heart. She smiled 
with amazing sweetness, and came forward with her 
little hand outstretched 

'* I daresay you're surprised to see me. Miss Gayer. 
I hardly ever pay visits ; they're dull things generally, 
and people's rooms are so much alike. I'm going to 
keep most of my calls as a solace for failing sight, 
like knitting. But your room is charming, and I 
want to see you." 

A hundred rapid changes were chasing each other 
across the girl's delicate, sensitive face. Judith had 
hardly troubled to notice her particularly until this 
minute, but now, somehow, she reminded her of herself 
before she had grown up. In the girl, however, there 
was more surface heat and tempest, more demand ; 
she would require and exact service. Her little slack, 
unmotherly hands were never made to serve. Judith 
had time to be a little surprised. A sharp contrast 
would have seemed to her more in the line of Max's 
development "Unless," she thought quickly, — ^"Un- 
less the sentiment of the likeness may add piquancy 
to the situation. That may be it 1 " 

," It's a lovely day," said the girl feebly, edging a 
pillow an inch nearer the flowers. " Won't — oh ! won't 
you have some tea ? " 
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" No thank you, no tea. How well lighted your 
room is ! The sun shines in just at the right angle. 
I believe my husband has been giving you lessons in 
the adjustment of blinds ! " 

A visible start intercepted another surreptitious 
push to the pillow. 

Mrs. Morland laughed softly. 

"Don't/* she said in a gentle, motherly voice — 
" Don't distress yourself about the flowers. I don't 
mind in the least. At the same time I believe, in 
your case, I should have been rather more ready. I 
wonder it didn't occur to you to sit on the flowers. 
You could have managed it beautifully as I came 
round the screen, and I know from experience that 
Max always snips off the big thorns." 

The girl had been well brought up, and had she 
been put on her mettle by a touch of legitimate 
tragedy, skilfully applied, might have acquitted herself 
respectably. Had tempered scorn, or haughty disdain 
even not tempered, but just tinged with language — 
fine for preference — been flung upon her, then would 
her finer sensibilities, inflated of withering insults, 
without any doubt, have soared heavenwards upon 
the wings of a magnificent wrath. 

But this ! — this ! Miss Gayer gasped. She had 
many things to inspire her to a heroic attitude. — 
sympathy, insight, appreciation, illimitable pity. Nor 
had she in any sort of way neglected moral obligations. 
For while rehearsing, in vague regard to this hour, she 
had the wounded deer at bay with the most gratifying 
results, she had yet preserved, through striving and 
tears, a throbbing, superb sort of pity for Mrs. Morland. 

But this — this mocking tolerance I this amazing 
motherliness ! It — it — made her wriggle. It made 
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her open her mouth. The depressing spectacle of a 
chicken in pip she had once seen, gaping to the 
breeze, slashed, like a knife, into her memory. 
Romance lay a-dyingt The situation was low] 

With three shaking fingers she hid her traitorous 
red lips and stood up ; but only to drop back on the 
sofa, and the audible flop, flop, of her descent was 
like the knell of all greatness in her heart But 
through all hindrance she grabbed frantically at the 
vanishing skirts of her dignity. 

" I don't understand you, Mrs. Morland," said she 
superbly, with — she hoped prayerfully— a steady eye 
■Mi steel 

" I could hardly expect you to," said her visitor 
indulgently. " Even if I were to explain myself 
to you I fear you would not then understand — quite. 
I only want you just to understand the simple fact 
that as I am the only woman in the whole world who 
really knows anything about Mr. Morland, and," she 
added slowly, " who can take care of him, that I 
intend to do it," 

The bruised wrath of Miss Ellice, her deathly shame, 
her genuine hero-worship of the husband, her sublime 
contempt for the wife, culminated all in one long, 
shrill laugh. 

" You — know — Mr. Morland — you — and you speak 
of him as if— he were a chiH. Mr. Morland — a — 
child!" 

" You're too young to see that — that — may be a 
very great thing to say of a man. There have been 
geniuses of fifty, or even older, who have been little 
children always ! Mr. Morland, you see, is not quite 
so easy to understand as, for example, a curate, or one 
of those nice young army students I met with you one 
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day in the park. The genius in him makes him more 
difficult for you " 

" And yet he comes to me — to be refreshed I " 

'^ Ah ! that's quite simple and natural. You, my 
dear Miss Gayer, ar^ his latest enthusiasm. You are 
pretty and fresh, and have appreciation. You offer 
a most graceful channel for an overflow of poetic 
emotion I You have, besides, the charm of absolute 
leisure. You illuminate Mr. Morland for the moment ; 
while with you he is full of a brilliant tumult of living ! 
I can quite understand that you should have become 
possessed of this mood of his ; it is very compelling. 
My husband is so charmingly catholic, too, in his 
tastes ! His last illumination was a curious old 
miniature painter — with surprised eyebrows and an 
ear-trumpet But she was incandescent with sunny 
memories. That's Max, I need hardly say, not me I " 

A grey shade had fallen on the girl, and an abject 
little flutter in her eyes, oddly enough, hurt her visitor. 
In a nervous efibrt to say some telling thing the girl 
rushed out with a banality. 

" You — ^you don't even love him," she cried. 

For a minute Judith paused and stared, as 
though she were reflecting on some strange animal. 
" That," said she, " is very irrelevant. It doesn't 
touch the point at all. What we have to consider is 
that my husband loves me and is absolutely loyal to 
me, even though he may, for the moment, have per- 
suaded himself that he isn't When Max takes himself 
seriously in hand he never can resist his own powers 
of persuasion." She looked Miss Gayer up and down 
with kindly interest "4 Nor could you, if it should 
occur to him to put you to the test " 

" H-How dare " 
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" If a spasm of self-sacri&ce — of pure nature, or a 
strong, experimental impulse even were to seize upon 
Max there's really no knowing what unpractical folly 
you might not commit between you. And then 
when Max would fall to longing for the accustomed 
and me, circumstances might have arisen that would 
make it impossible for me to receive him again. It 
would be hard on Max, wouldn't it ? He is not the 
sort of man one could bear to see cast to the breeze." 

" Are— are you mad ? " 

" Max was never made for elopements. The storm 
and stress of the — day after — with a lot of complicated 
. arrangements imminent would be the death of him." 

Miss Gayer sprang up reckless, seething with words. 

" This is horrible t It's — it's an insult ! You speak 
as if there was — awfulness — in our friendship. You 
don't understand, you couldn't — the beauty of such a 
— a — friendship. You're — you're — jealous." 

Judith was gazing at her with an air of surprise 
and pity. 

" My dear child I My dear child I So far it's hardly 
a matter personal to me at all ; on Mr. Norland's part 
it's certainly quite impersonal — a mere matter of 
temperament." 

The girl's jaw dropped, the words froze on her 
tongue. " I wish," continued Judith, " merely to im- 
press upon you what might result from ignorance 
on the one side and temperament on the other. To 
meddle with temperament, let me assure you, requires 
a special training. It's flying in the face of Providence 
to attempt it unprepared." 

" Do you — do you ■" 

" Of course you mean no harm. You are far 
too nice-minded to do wrong intentionally. You're 
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a good girl with crowds of clerical relations. You 
wouldn't willingly hurt their feelings, I feel quite sure. 
It would be rather a ghastly thing to annoy a bishop 
— permanently — wouldn't it? and think of the bad 
taste of it. But still other people feel things badly, 
even though they are not bishops." 

Miss Gayer, who, in her way, was artless enough, 
looked up quickly, her eyes brimming with hope. 

" Mr. Halley," said Judith — ^hope slid into space— 
" is, I know, grieved and perplexed at all this. He 
loves Max and he adores you." 

" Oh I oh ! " murmured Miss Gayer. 

" I'm so sorry for him ; I always liked him more 
alq[iost than any man I know, and now I respect him 
just as much as I like him. He has shown that he 
is strong and staunch, and can hold his tongue like 
a man. I'm proud to have him for my friend." 

For one amazed minute the girl rose superior to 
her abasement. 

" Proud," she murmured, flinging her eyes to the 
ceiling, — " Proud of anything connected with Teddy." 
She glanced at Mrs. Morland with a great pity. 

" He's an honest man. The affection of an honest 
man is a thing to be very proud of. You have his 
devotion, a thing so rare and antique that it should 
commend itself to you on every ground." 

EHice threw her head into her hands. 

"Teddy," she groaned, "Teddy! . He sometimes 
makes me think of Lazarus and the dogs. Oh ! if 
I were a leper — or — or had warts ; or — or liked oleo- 
graphs, he'd love me just as much. I — I want to be 
loved for — for my soul. I — I don't think Teddy has 
even thought if I have one." 

" Nice wholesome-minded boy ; probably not Nor 
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will you once you're married. All you've got to do 
then is to forget your soul and amuse your husband." 

Miss Gayer bounced up and threw her head ag^nst 
an orange cushion. 

"How — how can you understand? You! I — I want 
to be something. I — I want to grow." 

" Marriage, whether with Teddy or another, offers 
very many opportunities for growth." 

" Oh I " she cried brokenly, " how unhappy I am ! " 

" Not half so unhappy," said Judith after a pause, 
" as if you had done any real harm. All your instincts 
make for virtue — and a fashionable life. You were 
never fcM-med for heroic indiscretion. You'd be 
wretched as a sinner — not in society, remember — 
your photc^raph shed about in halfpenny papers." 

Judith paused and regarded her, shaking her head. 
" No, it wouldn't do. In your anguish you'd nag, and 
Max would repent, and you'd both be unutterably 
dull, and have headaches. Besides, in a month Max 
would be round to see what I could do in the matter." 

" What ? " she screamed. 

" I assure you he would. He'd insist, moreover, 
on your coming too. Oh ! I know Max. It would 
all be very ludicrous." She looked at the girl, she 
was too slight, too querulous, to be anything but a 
passing phase to Max — a picturesque exploration. 
The tawdriness of the thing filled her with a sort of 
scornful tolerance. Had Max been a man, a man 
even with the vagrant instincts of strength ! but this 
pitiful, unworthy falter into such foolish, unmotherly 
hands ! It degraded them both. She turned impa- 
tiently from the girl. And yet it was not the girl's 
. fault — not quite. " So far as I can see," she said, 
in her quiet voice, " there's nothing heroic or sublime 
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in this whole business. Not a flash of higher tragedy 
anywhere." 

** How — how — can you " 

" My dear girl, you don't suppose I care to have to 
tell you all this. However, fortunately there's not 
much more for me to tell, except that the only daring 
original thing left in this hackneyed world for a girl 
who is conscious of her soul to do, is to marry an 
honest man honestly, and to be so happy and young 
and gay that the mere prospect of lying together at the 
last, in one grave under one little white cross with a 
text on it that is not a rampant lie, becomes a 
tempered joy." 

" What — what can people like you know of joy or 
of misery, much less care ? " 

" I have met misery in my time, and hob-nobbed 
with him," said Judith gently. " After that you can 
always recognise the family traits, and they tie us all 
together in the oddest way, so perhaps I do care a 
little. I wasn't so altogether unlike you once — ^years 
ago. And so long as one is a woman one can always 
be sorry for oneself in another. That's what makes 
the hardest of us so tender to our little children, I 
think." 

The girl hid her face in her pillow and shook. 
Judith, on a curious impulse, went over and touched 
her in the odd, amused way in which she sometimes 
touched her naughty little children. " You won't be 
half so unhappy," she said, with a low, soothing laugh, 
" now you've got me to hate ! You foolish little girl, 
good-bye." 

When she got to the door Judith came to the 
conclusion that, cost what it might, she must have a 
cab. Her knees shook, her head felt as though it 

20 
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were whirling away from her around space. When 
she got into the cab she lay back tiredly, conscious of 
nothing but a quiet, assured sense of misery. " If 
only I had a strong man to fight for," she thought at 
last, " or to be weak for ! But to fester for ever in 
tepid paltriness ! I wonder if I shall ever fee) rested 
again ! To live, even for a week, among great events, 
great sins, great sorrows 1 It would be like a tonic I 
I should be a new woman, able for anything — even, 
perhaps, to exult in a mean, cattish little victory like 
this ! " 

The door was hardly shut before the girl sprang 
from the sofa and flung the rose-buds furiously into 
the fire. When she had watched the last waxen leaf 
shrivel into a brown blob, then crumble to a pinch of 
white ashes, she threw up her hands. 

"And this," she groaned, "is life — and life is — 
despair— and — and the blackness of night" She 
slipped down on the hearthrug. " And, O God ! 
why did You give me a soul ? And— his wife — she 
c:an smile, she can grin ! The shallowness of wives I 
the hcartlessness of them I to grin, with his heart 
breaking because of the seriousness of life, the sadness 
of it, the failure I Sometimes I can't breathe when I 
think of that pain of his — that even — art fails to heal. 
I wonder — I wonder — if the devil made— wives ? If — 
if they're not cats — they're Things—sometimes they're 
both I" This she pronounced with stern conviction. 
" No — no wonder — h-husbands — do things 1 Teddy 
and I under one tombstone — Teddy and I ! I — I 
wish I had never been born ! " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Days and months swept by, and the years tripped 
them up, and new anxieties scrawled themselves 
sharply upon Judith's horizon — the education of her 
little children, the needs attendant upon the growth in 
irresponsibility and amiable dependence of her big one. 

EUice Gayer was now Mrs. Halley, with two mar- 
vellous infants. To the eldest Judith was godmother> 
while the diet and domestic medicine of both were 
under her sole superintendence. 

Max, moved by the snap of novelty in the notion 
had shown serious symptoms of himself undertaking 
the spiritual fostering of Mrs. Halley's first, but on 
religious and family grounds Judith overruled his 
yearnings and adroitly substituted the bishop. 

The episode of Mrs. Morland's visit to the Sloane 
Street flat lay, with other pre-historic events, lapped in 
the irresponsible blue haze of the distance. 

Mrs. Halley had discovered in her husband a genius 
for repressed emotion and a talent for the triolet She 
now called him by his second name — Saumarez — 
and if, in her presence, any of his friends lapsed unre- 
generately into Teddy she frowned and looked terrible. 
But sometimes when she was very tired, and she and 
Saumarez stood together face to face before some 
truth — and never since time began was there a truth 
that could be called a gay thing to face— she forgot 
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her higher self and called him Teddy, and the boy 
could live for many a day on this one little wOid and 
the amazing sweetness of the voice that spoke it. 

But one night, shortly before Saumarez the younger 
appeared, Mrs, Halley came to a firm resolve that 
Saumarez, pure and simple, should alone figure on the 
tombstone. And with that a v^ue woe took her, and 
she fell a-sobbing and awoke Teddy to pour upon him 
breathlessly a weird narrative, which her husband to 
the day of his death will impute entirely to the myste- 
rious workings of Providence in an agitating period. 

The little Kensington House still floated among the 
mists of dreamland, and in proportion as the boys 
expanded so did the little flat dwindle. 

Max now worked altogether in spasms of varying 
length. The many-sidedness of his work was 
dazzlingly bewildering ; but for many days he had 
brought nothing consecutive to completion. His 
dreams were throbbing with magnificent beginnings, 
his teeming brain weary with the pain of vain throes. 
Otherwise the one visible alteration in Max was that 
he was perhaps not quite so exquisitely clean as he 
once had been. 

Danny grew apace, and each day new little bits of 
his father peeped out in him. He derived dramatic 
enjoyment from his prayers. Church-going exhilarated 
him, more especially if he had come to repent of some 
evil behaviour, or if there was a change among the 
curates, consequently a new peculiarity to observe 

More than once had his mother observed in him an 
odd sprout of philanthropy. At three he had adopted 
stray cats, and purloined the nursery milk for their nur- 
ture. He was eminently and triumphantly free from 
the slightest tincture of greediness ; nor was it possible 
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for him to be clumsy. Never in all his little life had 
he trod on a toe or smashed a bit of bric-^-brac. Nor 
were his lies the rude, barbaric lies of unregenerate 
infancy. They partook of the heroically spiritual, and 
trended all to the glory and honour of Danny. 

As for Jerry, he had a vast gift for feeding, an 
entirely undistinguished habit of lies, and, regardless 
of period, he smashed crockery healthily. Whereupon 
his mother, thanking God, paid the bills joyously. 

For months both boys had been protesting solemnly 
against a limp daily governess who had superseded 
their nurse. The revolt was due to Danny's awaking 
one morning to find himself the owner of a pair of 
long trousers with two pockets in them. This induced 
a spasm of manhood, which insisted forthwith on 
finding its proper expression among other men- 
children. Danny, with the incomparable charm of his 
father, pleaded for his rights. The demand came in- 
opportunely. 

Judith had not quite enough money for a first-rate 
school and also a proper outfit for both boys. One 
project must inevitably go to the wall. 

It was, on every count, a trying period for Max. 
He had at the same moment become possessed of a 
minor passion for education, and a major one for 
economy. A friend who knew something of the 
singularity of his financial instincts, and harboured a 
kindly affection for his wife, had obtained for him two 
foundation scholarships for a certain excellent charity 
school for the sons of gentlemen. 

Max was full of it ; his zeal in the matter quite un- 
consciously affected by the fact that he was himself for 
the time being in sore need of every stray penny there 
might happen to be going. The curious obstinacy 
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of his wife in the matter jarred upon his urgent 
mood 

" Think of the influence on the boy^ characters," he 
said one day, " in that steady, gentle, watchful discipline. 
Every trait, every impulse tenderly observed " 

" I don't want them to squirm under such watchful- 
ness," broke in Judith. " Don't I know those noses 
and eyes trained to scent out defects in little souls? 
Guardian — ^ferrets I I had the experience. It isn't 
one you can forget, and mine wasn't a charity school 
either ; it cost a small fortune." 

" You're the best woman God ever made," said he, 
for so thankiiii a spirit in a somewhat extenuated 
voice ; " I could wish He had given you a touch of 
artistic proportion. When I think of you in that 
German baby-farm — a small, wondering creature with 
great eyes — good God I " 

" But that very thought chases me day and night 
I want to save Danny and Jerry." 

" With them it would be only the pause of one year." 

" All the years of a lifetime can't blot out some one- 
years. A year may mean a minute or a century. I 
have seen the boys " 

" Seen the boys," he repeated dumfounded. 

" Yes ; I went down yesterday. Their eyes were 
always on the alert, always swinging round on the 
official creatures who swarmed in the place," 

" The realism of the unimaginative woman," he 
muttered, " is a scourge of scorpions. We order meat 
from the butcher, we do not go to the shambles to see 
it killed." 

He looked at her pleadingly, it seemed to him as 
though a viper's brood of domestic necessities were 
gathering about her red lips, withering them. He 
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pounced upon his hat, which he had previously pitched 
under the table, and fled, heavy-hearted. 

And thus it came to pass that the unime^inative 
woman had her way. Her little boys, outfitless, alas ! 
were plunged fearlessly into the seething cauldron of a 
big school. And they carried their temperaments 
behind them. 

Jerry forged on cheerfully, found his level in a week, 
and maintained it. Danny, stunned, nervous, confused 
from the rush and the roar, did foolishly, and wobbled ; 
and presently a vague, dull sense of being somehow 
outcast crept dumbly and gradually upon him, while 
the relations between himself and Jerry became some- 
what strained. 

Jerry had sound and fitting notions in the matter of 
moral obligations, and to his way of thinking Danny's 
interpretation of them was embarrassing and out of 
order ; besides — a most unfortunate, circumstance for 
a young boy — Danny looked sickly. 

Jerry made casual and incidental mention of his 
brother's vagaries to his mother generally as they 
were on the point of starting for school ; the small 
disagreement resulting usually preventing their arriv- 
ing together. This, on various grounds, best suited 
Jerry's line of country. 

One particular morning this pointed delay, with 
Jerry's running comments considered in regard to 
certain late events, irritated the sensitive vanity of 
his senior. 

" Why aren't you coming, Jerry ? What's up ? " he 
demanded suspiciously. " Look sharp, else you'll be 
late." 

" Look sharp yourself. I'm going by the next train." 

"What's that for, Td like to know?" 
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" If you would, then," said Jerry, with grand serenity, 
plumping down on the piano-stool, " it's the Jew boy. 
Danny's collared hold of a Jew boy, mother, that 
blubs if Danny isn't at the comer to the minute. He 
funks going in alone." 

Danny got crimson, and his fit^rers clutched 
nervously on his satchel. 

" The k id's all right," he declared gallantly. " Besides, 
his mother took good care to have him converted 
before she let him come to school." 

" Wish she'd converted his nose then," sniffed his 
junior. Having, however, in his time accepted tribute 
from the J^w-mother Jerry felt a qualm and mag- 
nanimously added, " Still, I daresay she did her best" 

Danny stalked off, but Jerry lingered yet a minute. 

" It's like this, you see," he explained to his mother, 
" the train is so full that you generally have to stand, 
and you'd think that might make a chap dry up. But 
not it ! This baby, directly he spies Dan, he's off like 
a rocket, and all on the subject of his family." Jerry 
squirmed with wrath and scorn. " His pa goes out on 
his bike every morning, and his ma waters the window 
plants, an' Cissy I — ugh ! the name ! — oh, she practises- 
It gives mc a stomach-ache. If Danny, now, would 
take the kid quietly somewhere and punch his head, 
he'd have it knocked out of him in a week. Even," 
said Jerry sadly, " if he'd let us do it ; but stars ! if we 
did, he'd punch ours. That's the beastly part of it," 
moralised Jerry. "Danny's stronger than you'd 
think by his whey face. He could lick a chap twice 
his size as easy as say scissors, and why can't he let 
the fellows know it more — that's what I'd like to 
know. Good-bye, mother. Oh, by the way, do you 
happen to remember the plural of vill " 
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"Vill, Jerry?" 

" Yes, vill ; it's a French word for towA." 

" But you don't pronounce it like that ! " 

** Well, the French master does," said Jerry magnifi- 
cently ; " but I'd keep to my own way if I was you," 
he added indulgently. ''Don't suppose he knows. 
After all, what can you expect from a French- 
man ? " 

"Jerry, go at once; you'll be late — and — do — do 
you think Danny's happy, dear ? " 

" Oh ! he'd be right enough if he wasn't Danny," 
said his brother oracularly. " Don't forget to feed the 
dormice, darling dear, and may we have buttered 
toast for tea? an' do tell Anna to put more butter 
on. I often wish mothers were a bit greedy," he 
added reflectively; "they'd know rather more then, 
you see." 

The restlessness in Danny's eyes gathered and grew, 
and day by day his mother felt more uneasy ; while 
to Jerry the unpopularity of Morland, senior, brought 
unconditional annoyance. It is impossible to continue 
to belaud the strength of fist and fitness of muscle of 
a fellow who appears to be stolidly indifferent to the 
claims of honour upon either. 

The fact of his unpopularity brought Danny an 
abundance of vague anguish, but it was only slowly 
that he was privileged to fathom its cause. It was at 
first indicated by a series of small hints spat venom- 
ously. From these tender reminders he gathered that 
he was different from other people. 

He felt guilty, and wished dimly that he wasn't ; 
but he liked class, and the library was a find, and, 
anyway, Jerry was all right with the fellows. 

Meanwhile he strucl» out to grow ; his trousers 
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shortened hourly, while the sordid trail of a careful 
brush appeared more damningly upon bis Eton jacket 

The full depth and quality of his iniquity was 
divulged to him one day by chance. He was curled 
up in a chair in the library destroying the entire French 
fleet with one admiral and ten staunch blue-jackets 
while two of Hawke's young gentlemen were curled 
up on the sofa discussing him. 

They had proceeded gaily for several minutes before 
he paid any attention to their genial murmurs, but 
suddenly his own name, rapped out sharply, thrilled 
into his ear, paralysing that unexplored quantity that 
in a very small boy stands for honour. 

" You couldn't expect much, anyway, from a swat," 
said Jenkins, senior. " If they don't have ways they 
have gc^gles. But it's his clothes ; they're a disgrace 
to the school. By Jove I I wouldn't walk down the 
street with him for a bob's worth of tuck ! " 

" No more would I," said Johnson, junior, raising 
his voice proudly. "His mother's right enough," he 
reflected amiably. " My mater met her somewhere, 
and she couldn't see much astray with her." 

" She must be an ass, all the same, to send a fellow 
out like that She might have a bit of consideration 
for the school if she has none for Morland, senior." 

" Bad enough," mourned the other, " to have day 
boys swarming all over the place ; but it's too hot 
altogether when it comes to having 'em in ra^ An' 
he's so long and lanky, you'd see him a mile ofl"." 

" Yes," sighed Jenkins ; " an' eyes like saucers." 

" Oh, well, he can't be blamed for that." Being 
himself afflicted in much the same way, Johnson, junior, 
felt magnanimous. 

There was a scutter of feet 
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" Blest — if he wasn't there ! " they gasped, whirling 
to the window. 

'*Sure enough! cutting across the court now at 
full lick. Shouldn't wonder if he heard every word." 

" Looked black enough for murder." 

" Do him good, anyway." 

Johnson, senior, turned a somersault airily, and to- 
gether the friends swaggered to the tuck-shop as gay 
as grigs. 

School was over for the day, so Danny was free to 
go home. Jerry had already gone. He happened 
that day to be rather keen on domestic joys, Anna 
having predicted potato-cakes for tea. 

Danny took up his satchel of books and paused 
irresolute. In order to reach the street he must cross 
the great courtyard, every window bristling with sinister 
eyes. 

His trousers, even as he stood in the doorway, 
were shrinking — shrinking. He could feel the cold 
wind on his bare ankles. He stooped furtively to tug 
at his trousers. He had already let down his braces 
to the last hole ; but nothing made any difference. 
Nothing ! 

Catching his breath he plunged across the court, 
his head thrust forward like a partridge. As he 
rounded the last comer he heard a guffaw of laughter 
from Keene, senior. 

Now the laughter of Keene, senior, was like unto 
the blast of a cornet, and reverberated just then be- 
cause of the antics of a meek white rat, but it twisted 
up something in the inside of Danny and gave birth 
to another horror. 

When the chaps said that about the mater by all the 
laws of decency he ought to have punched their heads. 
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He hadn't funked it It never occurred to him, 
somehow, to funk things. But just then he had 
felt tcx) beastly to bother. Supposing the chaps should 
think it was funk ? Sticky water seemed to ooze out 
of him and glue his cap to his forehead. 

When he got out of sight of the school he slowed his 
pace. Then, as always, his mother's little pink room 
was for Danny the one warm sunlit corner in the whole 
wide world. His mother, nice and idle and laughing, as 
she was always, waiting for him. His father stretched 
out in his chair, his eyes half closed very likely, but 
certain sooner or later to burst into stories, rampa- 
gious I incomparable I And potato-cakes for tea 1 

Danny shivered with misery, and grew hot with 
desire ; but face It he couldn't, any more than Adam, 
once self- consciousness had thrown itself upon him, 
could have faced the Maker of his paradise. 

Danny crept up the stairs ; slipping his books singly 
into the letter-box he shoved his wisped-up satchel 
after them and fled out into the cold. 

What mattered a few hours of gay warmth ? There 
was school to-morrow, and the fellows' eyes, and the 
trousers shorter than ever, the coat greyer at the 
seams, and in the middle of his waistcoat that unspeak- 
able darn. 

Through all this detailed misery there ran vaguely 
the indelible shame, the indignity, the degradation of 
being called upon to soil one's mind with the mud of 
mean things, while at your feet lay the whole world 
bursting with splendour. 

Presently, as Danny was swinging his heels on a 
seat in Kensington Gardens, with a horrid feeling 
that the cakes were now eaten, and, anyway, that for 
beastly flabbiness cold potato-cakes couldn't well be 
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beaten, he was suddenly caught up out of himself 
into a glow and a vision. 

Marvellous effects of light and colour fell to disport- 
ing themselves before his big eyes ; cold and hunger 
and misery were all forgotten, and for a wonderful 
half an hour he rampaged, God-like, among courtly 
pirates and green and glittering snakes ; he roamed 
fearless through forests of great beasts, plunged 
breathlessly into plumbless whirlpools in pursuit of 
shrieking damsels ; single-handed he encompassed 
armies; returning at last, red with carnage, gashed 
with wounds, to be the hero of a thousand songs. 

A griping hunger and two stiff legs aroused Danny 
at last from his abstraction, and he sneaked home. 
But between the unspeakable misery and the 
ecstatic reaction lessons that night fared but scurvily, 
and in the morning Danny, to his own vast surprise, 
found himself uttering a sordid, luke-warm lie to his 
classical master — the decentest of the crowd ! Queerer 
still, he seemed not to care a hang when he had 
uttered it 

Meanwhile the misery of the curtailed trousers-legs 
resulted in an increase of stateliness in the manners 
of Danny. This on the part of Hawke's young 
gentlemen bred offensive disdain. For Danny there 
ensued despair. And one day the long-suffering head- 
master found himself under the painful necessity of 
flogging Danny publicly. 



CHAPTER XX. 

It was a drenching, spiteful, marroW'Searching diy, 
and Judith sighed a little as from the window she 
watched her boys out of sight 

The skimpiness and shortness of Danny's trousers 
were growing painfully apparent, while he himself was 
stretching out at an amazing rate. But it was im- 
possible just yet to give him a new suit. 

There was the rent to be thought of, besides a 
score of other things. And above all — there was the 
unexpected. It was invariably the unexpected that 
tripped up Mrs. Morland. 

The thought of the trousers pursued her in snatches 
into the kitchen and through each room in turn, and 
as she went she hu^ed tightly her one little mite of 
consolation. 

It was Danny, not Jerry. Danny's thoughts soared 
far above trousers-legs ! And, after all, had she not 
snatched for him his heart's desire f And yet the 
trousers followed upon her — hot-foot ! 

She hated shabbiness, it offended her every instinct 
She frankly loved all things costly and beautiful, and 
to see her handsome boys go sordidly made her feel 
sick and tired. 

Presently theinsistent trousers-legsgot mixed in with 

certain changes she had rxiticed in Danny. She had 

lately missed a wondering, unabashed look in his eyes, 

— the only one she quite recognised as her little son's. 
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This was a thing she could not begin upon. She was 
so busy, and it could only paralyse action. She thrust 
it aside and fell to« her work. Whatever she might 
feel, she must be ready to idle comfortably when the 
boys came home. 

She was getting on quite creditably when Anna 
entered with a card, the name on which was unknown 
to the household. Judith started, paused, and was 
afraid. Mysterious visitors always carried terror in 
their train. She passed the events of the last month 
rapidly in review. Max had been undergoing an 
amused and cynical phase. He had neglected his 
Missal, his appetite was excellent Every bill of 
which she had any knowledge had been paid. 

" He's a gentleman, ma'am," said Anna, with a view 
to consolation. 

" Oh I " said Judith, accepting it gladly. The last 
unknown visitor had not by any means been a gentle- 
man ; as a matter of fact he had been a bailiff. 

In the next five minutes Mrs. Morland found that 
a University Honour man of stately aspect can bring 
with him more distress and disturbance than any 
bailiff yet created of man's needs. 

Danny had, for weeks past, been growing slack, 
shifty, inaccurate and unaccountable, unlike himself 
in every point, and this morning he had not put in 
an appearance at the school at all. 

When her visitor, feeling resentful enough in having 
been converted into a bird of ill-omen for any head- 
master's convenience to a woman so singularly agree- 
able in voice and appearance, had left, for several 
minutes' Judith sat immovable. Then she got up and 
went to tell Anna, who had proved her full right to share 
in any tragedy or comedy the family might produce. 
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Anna wiped her eyes with her perennially spotless 
apron. 

"You'll be for going after him, ma'am," she observed ; 
" and you can't go far on an empty stomach." Here- 
upon she whipped a skillet from off the pot-board and 
began to put things into it " An' the master, ma'am ? " 
she inquired. 

Her mistress was silent, her mind harping upon the 
same string. There were two courses open to Max : 
he would succumb at once to the sordid horror of the 
situation, else plunge into disorganised action. In 
either case he could only be an added anxiety. 

While she was still silent, thinking, she heard the 
well-known rush and the quick knock that followed — 
Max had never yet been known to remember his 
latch-key. 

" I'll open the door," said she. 

A joyous humming reached her through the key- 
hole. When she opened the door she had not yet quite 
decided, and her face conveyed a hint of struggle. 
The humming snapped off short 

" Phew ! domesticity rampant again. You — ^you 
look — harried ! I've been working like a horse, and 
with such results ! What is it, dear ? Laundress 
burnt a hole in a best towel? Anna's cakes gone 
sad?" 

" You're a bad guesser — I — I have a headache." 

" Oh," he cried, relapsing into affection, '* I'll soon 
cure that. Beaumont liked my work immensely. 
He'll take all I send him. It's the best paying 
paper in London and the most brilliant" He looked 
at her suspiciously, the joy departed from his visage. 
" I'm extremely sorry," he said dejectedly. " Can I 
get you anything ? " 
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" Oh, Max, no ! Til be better directly." 

'' When I came in I had an article in my head that 
would have made them all sit up ; hanged if I don't 
feel more inclined now to write an ode to a mute I " 
Here the extreme frequency of his own aches struck 
him sharply. He threw himself into a chair, his whole 
being a mere blot of mixed misery. 

Judith laughed. 

'^ Poor old Max ! " said she ; " the gracious abun- 
dance of your soul makes me feel frightfully drab 
and sordid. No man with so much colour and 
splendour about him should have been put off with 
a mes^e allowance of one small wife and a flat You 
should have been a Mussulmans of vast possessions 
and a just eye for conjugal necessities." 

Max found it far easier to be amiable than nasty# 
He laughed good-humouredly. 

" With you for wife," said he gallantly, " I prefer 
being a Christian and penniless. — By the way, dearest," 
said he presently with some hesitation, '^ Beaumont 
wants me to go down to Bourne End till Monday ; 
as his guest, of course. But still one must have coin. 
Can you lend me a couple of sovereigns without 
bothering yourself ? You see," he explained hurriedly, 
''for sheer commercial reasons I couldn't refuse. 
Every man there will be a power on the press. Those 
three days represent at the very least a year's 
income." 

'' I'll see," said Judith, standing up to leave the 
room. 

When she had gone, Max squirmed in his chair. 

" That's woman all over," he muttered. " Td as 
soon have cut her throat as let her ask for those 
wretched pence. No razor could hurt in the way 
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it hurt me to have to ask her. Lombroso's quite right ; 
woman's sense of pain isn't worth mentioning." 

"When will you go?" said Judith, handing him 
two sovereigns borrowed from Anna. 

" Oh, directly. Thank you, dear," he said coldly. 
"If you'll tell Anna to put my things into a Gladstone, 
rU be off and leave you at peace. Give my love to 
the boys." He turned as he was going out, dived 
into bis pocket and fished out two half-crowns. " Let 
the poor little chaps have a small spree. It isn't 
often," he sighed, " that I can give them any amuse- 
ment nowadays. But wait and see what this year 
will bring forth ! " 

Judith was lacing her boots in her room when she 
became aware of a quick rush of feet to the door and 
^n agitated knocking. She rushed out, her heart in 
her mouth. It was Max, flushed and panting, looking 
very much like a kingly boy. 

In a high-principled moment he had frowned off an 
expectant cabman and jumped on to a bus. But 
directly his foot struck the platform he had become 
maddeningly conscious that he had been brutal, 
abominable, outrageous — a fiend — ^to the best woman 
God ever made I He had been a cur, an unmannerly 
cad, an unforgivable scoundrel I He jumped off 
again, in his emotion forgetting his Gladstone, which 
the conductor, unused to the spasms of genius, hurled 
after him with a flurried oath. 

Having emptied a full measure of deep-dyed crimes, 
unutterable « sins, and profound repentances upon 
Judith, exacting in return a corresponding portion of 
affection and forgiveness ; having likewise assured her 
of her perennial beauty and the incomparable purity of 
her soul, he departed comforted, to delight and dazzle 
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his entertainers with reckless munificence, to shed 
epigrams broadcast upon Bourne End. 

" 'E*s a writin' cuss, 'e is," said the corner passenger 
to the conductor. He had witnessed the transaction 
with gloomy interest and it struck him as well 
worthy of comment " 'E come into my shop t'other 
day, 'e did, an' laid it hon right an' left over lobsters. 
They wyles like bybes, 'e says, for a solemn fac*, wen 
you byles 'em. Blest hif hi ever heem 'em wyle like 
bybes. Lethal chymbers an' chloroform or sech 'd 
be the things for 'em. Like to catch my customers 
a*buyin' of lobsters hout of lethal chymbers or a- 
stinkin' of drugs ! Them press fellers know the world, 
an' all. Nothin' is 'id from 'em exceptin* 'ow to 'old 
their tongues ! " 

" 111 wait," said Judith, " until Master Jerry comes 
at four. Master Danny won't come back until it 
grows dusk, and I know all the places he's likely to go 
to." She went to her little room to crouch down 
by the fire. She was cold right into her heart 
Presently Jerry bounced in, agog with not entirely 
unpleasurable emotion. There was nothing parti- 
cularly funky in cutting school. All the swells of 
which he knew anything had in their time done like- 
wise, and unless — harrowing doubt ! — captured in tim^, 
returned, invariably with a pirate or some tons of 
treasure in tow, having in the meantime killed a 
shark, or saved an army or so. 

The little white face of his mother stripped, some- 
how, from the imaginings of Jerry all the light and 
colour. The occasion seemed to warrant some 
unusual action on his part He shut the door care- 
fully, and with a — ^so to speak, without-prejudice — 
attitude of mind, he hugged her. 
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"Don't bother, mother," he remarked. "You see, 
he's hardly worth garrotting with clothes like his, 
and a penny farthing in his pocket, and his studs 
brass." 

•* Jerry, do you know anything about this?" 

Now, the fact of the flogging was not unknown to 
Jerry, nor were its exciting causes. At the same 
time, even to a mother, you can't very well sneak. 
He put his head on her lap, and magnanimously 
rubbed his pink cheek all over her hands. 

" Shouldn't wonder," said he, " if — if it was bags." 

"Bags!" 

" Yes — bags — trousers, you know. They were pretty 
short for a long chap, and the other fellows don't like 
it Day-boys aren't thought up to much, anyway, and 
if their clothes are wrong, why, it's pretty hot for 'cm, 
that's all ! " 

" Jerry — ^Jerry, you're sure he did mind «o much ? 
You're quite sure ? " 

" Oh, sure's anything. Any chap would, don't you 
know ! " 

"Jerry, Anna will give you your tea. I think I 
must go now," she said, presently. 

" Where's father ? " demanded Jerry, looking round 
suddenly, with some slight disapproval 

" Father has had to go away for a few days, on 
business." 

" Oh well," said Jerry valiantly, " I'd better go with 
you." He was nearly dead with hunger, and it 
certainly would be pretty beastly if any of the chaps 
should come on him sneaking after Morland, senior, 
as though he were a stray cat 

" Oh no, dear ! Danny mightn't like it" 

" Like it ! Rather not ! He'd jolly well punch 
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my head ! Any chap would/' he added indulgently. 
''But still, it's a beastly sleety day to be out in 
alone." 

" Never mind, Jerry ; I'm not made of sugar." 

" No," said Jerry, philosophically regarding her. 
'' But still I suppose you're made of woman, and the 
cold's awful." 

As Judith hurried down the grey street through 
the sleet she felt upborne by a curious tense sense 
of fitness in her surroundings. There was some- 
thing small and bitter and womanish in the fitful 
spurts of wind spitting hail needles viciously in her 
teeth. 

The blues and greens and yellows bindii^ up 
myriads of white curtains were womanish. The little 
glimpses of bazaarish rooms that caught her as she 
passed were fundamentally feminine. From one 
house she could hear a shrill treble reproaching the 
cook from the first landing ; from the next a peal 
of thin, girlish laughter ; the uncertain treble of a 
piano disturbed the atmosphere some steps farther 
on ; tea-party chatter literally oozed from the corner 
house. 

There was no bass anywhere, no manhood. It was 
woman, woman, woman up the dreary street and down, 
and she herself the chief corner stone ! 

" It's true for Max," she thought ; " I'm clogged 
with femininity, and that's just why I hate his saying 
It. My little, little son, my little weak son. To think 
of your pain and my want of understanding! If 
Max hadn't been — Max ! he'd have told me — but— 7 
but I had so many things to think of. It's vile to 
be a woman who knows nothing except a few little 
foolish things about herself ! And yet at the present 
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moment I'm describing the innermost sensations of 
four men ! " 

She broke into quite a spontaneous laugh, and a 
passing family man paused to stare and wonder if any 
woman so free of petty cares as to laugh in the teeth 
of a hailstorm could by any chance be quite sane or 
entirely respectable. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The immediate effect upon Danny of his richly- 
deserved flogging was to startle, daze and bewilder 
him. For the rest of the day and in the morning 
before starting for school he walked as in a dull dream 
— not much nightmare pain in it, but a great heaviness. 

Of his lessons he absorbed the parts that came easy, 
the rest, with an apathetic calm, he pushed aside. His 
food he swallowed with the same absence of emotion. 
He was physically, mentally, morally incapable of 
effort. 

Had her husband not been in the thick of a nerve 
storm, reactionary on his healthy attack of cynicism, 
demanding, therefore, all her attention, and setting 
each individual nerve of her own on edge, Judith 
must have wondered how it came to pass that every 
spark of expression had flown from the big eyes of 
her little son. As it was, Danny laboured through his 
dull dream alone. 

He was still stunned, appalled, stupefied, when his 
foot touched the shadow of the great porch that led 
into the school courtyard. Then the voices of the 
boys recalled him to a poignant aliveness. His fore- 
head spurted out cold and clammy, in the sickenii^ 
way it had done once before. 

A hideous scarecrow effigy of himself jigged up and 
down before his eyes — shanks bare to the knees, coat 
grey and greasy with the greyness and grease of years. 
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Nothing but the dullest lie of which he could for 
the moment think could fit the mouth of so depressed 
a figure of fun ! He turned, leaden-eyed, and told it 
to Jerry. 

With that he slunk across the road to a little narrow 
byway that, through a labyrinth of mean streets, led 
down to the river. 

He pulled in his shoulders and stooped in a frantic 
effort to give an appearance of length to his trousers- 
legs. A cad threw, once or twice, a playful stone at 
the school-badge, but Danny, considering it in regard 
to a visible inch of intolerable stocking, although he 
returned it haughtily and with unerring aim, winced 
and paled. 

When he reached the water's edge he huddled down 
on the bank, peered round to see if any one was in 
sight, and one by one slowly flung in his books. 

As each dropped resistlessly into the stream, 
fluttering out its hapless leaves appealingly to the 
cruel wind, Danny felt somewhere a pain worse than 
any earache. When the last book, with an air of 
agitated protest, had whirled away under the bridge, 
Danny arose, dumped down in a mass behind a boat, 
and sobbed after the silent, inbreathing fashion of a 
boy who has lost his souL 

For those books were not mere paper and ink 
arrangements, compounded of fiends for the confound- 
ing of fools, as school-books mostly are, they repre- 
sented for Danny the end of all things holy and safe, 
the eternal damnation of a career. 

For Danny had an artistic eye for proportion and 
order, and, scorning nefarious methods, he preferred to 
undo the world upon a cee^spring triumphal car — laden 
with classical honours and breast-plated with Victoria 
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Crosses. And so presently, with every chance of legiti- 
mate shedding of blood cast to the devouring, rain- 
flogged waters, Danny arose from his abasement, set 
his face towards the great ships, his eyes fixed upon 
lawlessness and the unknown. 

On he went, through sleet and hail, aching most 
abominably. The ache grew at last so inexplicable 
that he concluded it must in some way be connected 
with hunger. So forthwith off he turned from the 
towing path and invested in a penny-farthing's-worth 
of buns at a coffee-stall huddled behind a wall. He 
would gladly have paused to consume the plunder in 
the strong-smelling warmth of the stall, but the keeper, 
having some idle time upon his hands and being of 
jovial humour, fell to delighting himself and a pal 
with some fine wit upon bloated toffs and dripping 
Etons. 

Choking with rage and hot bun, Danny stalked off. 
Could he never, never, never escape from this curse of 
clothing ? 

He put it, however, in somewhat different words as 
he went thumping down the lane. He pulled his 
coat as far as it would stretch across his shirt-front, 
and hitching down his trousers showed legs miserably 
thin. If only the beastly sleeves of his overcoat hadn't 
been so short he might have been wearing it now, he 
thought pathetically. His trot turned into a run, his 
run to a rush, and more than one turned to watch the 
strange, beautiful face of the boy flying, hag-ridden, 
through the driving sleet 

The one desire of Danny was to cling close to the 
river, that tireless, ever-moving, everlasting road to 
fame and the world; but he had to turn aside fre- 
quently, and to make long and weary cUtours in order 
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to keep in line with it ; and by this time he was more 
hung^ than ever he had been in all his little life, and 
bitterly conscious that he had chosen the wrong time 
in which to devour his bun. For an empty pain had 
fastened on to the first raw one, and there seemed to 
be cats fighting inside of him. At last he curled up 
on a seat near a fountain, whose presiding dolphin 
appeared to pass the time in grinning at him. Here 
he began to reflect upon all the other boys who in 
their time had also run away. 

So far as he could remember there was not one who 
had not enjoyed an adventure of a stirring nature cer- 
tainly within five hours from the time of his start 
Every authenticated record but his alone was full of 
blood and wounds and general ecstasy ; flaming with 
colour ! A dreadful sense of ineffectiveness paralysed 
Danny. Could — could he by any chance be a funk ? 
Could this laggardness of opportunity have anything 
to do with his clothes ? He panted with misery. Then 
of a sudden a vision of the warm pink room turned 
him sick and giddy. 

He had been enabled to push aside all this rot while 
he forged on boldly for his goal ; but the darkness, 
the heavy chilliness, the deathly gloom of the mid- 
winter twilight interfered somehow with the heroic, it 
also brought his mother most exceedingly close. 

The wind screeched in and out of the branches of a 
tree above him, it screeched likewise in and out of his 
shirt-front — ^and yet other boys had mothers to leave 
and the night to face ! Here a bright idea struck 
Danny. He remembered all at once that the belong- 
ings of those other chaps were invariably aunts of 
vindictive and cheese-paring habits, or else murderous 
step-dames. That would account for many things. 
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He sighed relieved. The better things would come, 
perhaps, when this awfulness went. 

Of a sudden Danny started violently. Through the 
beating and the shrieking of the blast he felt — felt 
distinctly — the touch of a little soft, cool hand upon 
his cheek. He bounced from his seat and stumbled 
on towards the flare of a gas lamp. Breathless he 
leant against the post, his fearful eyes straining for- 
ward into the gloom. In vague, disjointed terror he 
bethought him of the bridge and the upturned boat ; 
and in his great loneliness they grew into little frag- 
ments of his home. Bits from stories his mother had 
told him in the shade of that little boat danced in his 
brain, rivers of the blood he proposed to shed slopped 
about his heels ; it was cold, ghastly, death-like blood. 
There was nothing in it at all of the genial humanity 
of warm human gore. 

Confused, cold, afeard, and fearfully empty, Danny 
cast his manhood and flew precipitously along the path, 
on — on — ^away from the glory of the great ships back 
to the mean refuge of a little upturned boat ! 

But dejected and afeard and degraded though he 
was, to give Danny his due, this base tail-turning was 
a mere temporary thing, a brief check in a triumphal 
march. He would proceed next day upon his career, 
a giant refreshed. It was quite easy to do things when 
you could see your way. 

It was dark now, pitch dark. He need no longer 
dread observation. He could cut up and down streets, 
in and out of lanes like a hare. 

He was soon back on the river road. But, alas ! 
here the friendly gas failed him, and presently a 
weakness fell upon his legs, the rush slipped from off 
his heels, broken-up stars floated before his eyes, 
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blinding him, for the Horror that flies by night had 
got him. 

Then cold fingers fell to pattering about his neck 
and pinching him. Queer swishing, hissing, chill 
breaths caught him impishly on either cheek. Things, 
big Things and little Things pressed hard upon him ; 
fearful alive Things that hate and hurt you. They 
fetched him weird, flabby, corpse-like blows; they 
nipped and bit and spat upon him venomously. Their 
dreadful brethren stretched lean necks from out the 
tumbling waters. They jibed and jeered and screeched 
horribly. 

Danny fled away in agony down the opposite bank, 
flat into a roaring drain. He lay immovable, possessed 
body and soul of the awful night-horror, soaking amoi^ 
the weeds. He reflected with inane satisfaction that 
his place of refuge was too unspeakable even for Things 
to follow him there. But this was only for a minute. 
He found presently that a lengthy sojourn in a drain 
may be put aside among the impossible things. He 
tore himself from the gutter, beating the air with his 
little fists, and he rushed up the bank. Hectored, 
pursued, bufleted, he stumbled on, leaving in his path 
trailing streams, for the rain had ceased but the wind 
had risen. 

And now the voices of the Things had grown more 
intolerable even than their corpse-fingers. And many 
times did little Danny sway perilously near to the 
great river ; for it was in flood that night and vora- 
cious, insane for prey. 

And at last, after days and years and centuries of 
inextinguishable woe, Danny cast himself down under 
the boat, curled up with anguish. 

And in just one little minute more he heard the soft 
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swish, swish of a mackintosh, and a little hand touched 
him gropingly and a voice called out softly, — 

" Goosie Gander, it's you at last." 

'' Mother," howled the adventurous pirate, " Mother 
—I— I'm sor " 

" Not to-night, poor little Danny. No more sorrow 
to-night ! Nothing but home and warm clothes and 
a big fire." 

And when, ia all the state and glory of a cab, they 
reached home, and Danny was fed and warmed, soft 
creatures hovering about him, the one feather-beddy, 
fatuous, enfeebled with acute relief and uncritical affec- 
tion, the other keen and sweet and mocking, the boy, 
to the further confusing of his puzzled little brain, was 
on the highroad to becoming once again a hero. For 
thus it is with boy at nine ! 

His hopes of immediate immortality were, however, 
cut short by the amazing spectacle of a queer, sudden 
swerve upon the part of his mother, in the very midst 
of a little jeer at his own foolishness, and then her fall 
flat on the hearthrug, to all appearance as dead as — 
anything. 

And it was neither tiredness, nor fear, nor relief 
that made the mother of Danny do this foolish thing. 
Oddly enough it was a shuddering horror that took 
her of a sudden at the speedy return of her firstborn, 
at the flaccidness that lay at the root of his retreat, 
at the likeness to his father that in these few brief hours 
had grown almost blatant upon little Danny's face. 

If, however, it is rarely given to mortal man to 
eradicate a temperament, he can at least scotch a 
phase ; and this Mrs. Morland proceeded to do. 

By means known only to herself and her jewel-box, 
she returned Danny to school in all the bravery of a 
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new outfit And for three months she nourished and 
sustained him on Kipling, Stevenson, and Sir Walter 
in his most blood-thirsty and inspiring moods. 

She fell likewise warily, albeit somewhat at random, 
to dig into Max, feeling assured that somewhere among 
the layers of so discriminating a being there must lie 
latent a rich vein of patriotism, a quality too rare, grand, 
and antique to have been forgotten in so complex 
a personality. At last she struck upon the lode, and 
carefully, with praise and suggestion, began to unearth 
treasure. 

And Danny, as he listened entranced to its wealth, 
scattered lavishly in tales of blood and glory from 
Troy to our last little war — idealised — his chest b^an 
to puff and his eyes to blaze, and he fell to swagger 
with the swelling vanity and the bold strut of the 
beef-fed, sheer Anglo-Saxon. 

Knowing nothing of the flogging or of the curtailed 
trousers-legs, Max could only be acutely amused at 
his wife's sudden lurch into politics ; her magnificent 
intolerance, her unblushing ignorance of every ulti- 
mate issue. 

And while he expounded the root of the matter by 
the fire, the heart of Max heaved and glowed with 
stem love of country, the purest, the most God-like 
of all our loves ! and a poignant interest in his novel 
sensations seized and swayed him deliciously. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" Max/* said Judith one evening, " I wonder if you 
were ever really disappointed in me ; I'm turning out 
so entirely different from anything you expected. 
To have its prophetic soul play it false is rarely very 
pleasing to the masculine intelligence." 

Max had been so gentle all that evening, so boyish, 
he had so fresh and gay an air, so unspotted-from- 
the- world, a general effect, that Judith found her eyes 
constantly turning upon him, and always with a smile 
in them. 

He was, moreover, himself obviously touched and 
softened by his own mood, so much so indeed, that at 
dinner he had been impelled to celebrate it in a bottle 
of costly wine. Even then Judith had felt angry with 
herself because of the little flicker of anxiety that 
blurred suddenly the brightness of the evening and the 
sparkle of the wine-bubbles. It was, after all, only a 
man's way ! urgently she assured herself. She did her 
utmost even to look as though she believed Max's 
thoughtful statement that he had just paid the last 
wine bill. 

It was delightful to see Max absolutely happy, 
absolutely innocent, entirely persuaded of the rightness 
of his own conduct. Not worried and harried by 
passing conscience-spasms, which although productive 
of infinite pain and groaning in no sort of way altered 
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or checked, by the breadth of a hair, the course of any 
single action. They seemed so cruel and ruthless and 
unnecessary, as applied to Max; counter-irritants 
most ludicrously inapt ! 

This mood was a rest, an hour to be remembered, 
a soft dropping back into a child's life. 

''Disappointed in you, dearest — never ! ** said Max ; 
^ never for one passing second. How could I be? 
There have been moments, indeed," he confessed, 
^ when that excrescence of words better left unsaid — 
Feminine Fiction, they call it — which God in the ex- 
ceeding mystery of His ways permits to fasten itself 
upon a multitude of hybrids and a handful of good 
women." 

** Don't bother about the excrescence to-night, old 
Max. Just think of me, the me opposite you inside 
this yellow cr/pe de chine. You don't in your most 
depraved and depressed moments look upon me — ^the 
— unexcrescenced me, as a failure?" 

" A failure I " He looked at her for a second or 
so, boyishly at first and gaily admiring. Then his 
face began to alter. 

" Well," she said, " well ! Are you afraid to tell 
me ? I am a failure then ? " 

. She was watching him with her half-derisive little 
smile stirring every dimple, but suddenly the smile 
faltered nervously, the merry movement in the dimples 
turned to a little tremble. The alteration in Max's 
face was growing precipitate, and then to her absolute 
and entire astonishment Judith saw growing up with 
gourd-like rapidity under her eyes a Max she had 
never either met or imagined — an adult, dulled, 
fatigued creature staring right before him at Fear. 

" Max," she cried ; O Max !" 
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'* Failure," he said slowly, his voice sad, permeated 
through and through with uneventful notes. He 
threw up his hands quickly as though to ward off 
something. " Failure," he repeated ; " it's a beastly 
adhesive sort of word. Curious that you of all people 
should have spoken it." 

"Oh! But, Max " 

" I know, my heart, you didn't mean it for me ; 
but the cap fits. Some one had to say the word 
once. I — I think once is enough," he added slowly, 
speaking jerkily. There were odd little twitches 
about his lips, in his fingers and his limbs, and the 
veins on his forehead stood out like cords. " Whoever 
fails, my Judith, it won't be you. Although," he 
added, with a wistfulness that made her numb and 
dumb, " I don't believe you'd care a hang for the most 
flagrantly shameless defeat for yourself so long as 
you could see victory anywhere ahead for me. Oh, 
you poor, poor little fool ! what makes you such a 
woman, Judith ; such an imbecile, incomprehensible, 
dear and most wonderful woman ? It — in your case 
— it doesn't pay ! " 

"Max!" 

He stood up with a strange, remote dignity quite 
new to him. 

" I mustn't stay chattering, little woman," said he ; 
" I have something to finish." 

She sprang to him and caught his hands. " But 
mustn't I come too ? " she cried. 

"No, dear, not this time. I daresay," he added 
with an odd, haunting laugh, " I won't be very long. 
I can do most things quickly." 

She stood where he left her, shivering. 

" He's seen himself," she thought at last with 
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horrified eyes, " he's seen himself as he is. Oh dear ! 
Oh — what will happen next ? What will this bring ? " 
She tried to think ; but this was beyond the reach of 
reason. She tripped and floundered in a fog of 
doubts, awful, grotesque, tormenting. 

" Will it last ? " she panted ; " can it last ? God is 
a reasonable Being ; He never made Max for facing 
truths permanently. He can't expect him to begin 
now after all these years. He — he has had no practice. 
Perhaps he's only getting rid of the nasty taste of 
just one blatant truth. Oh ! perhaps that's it He 
couldn't be asked to face everything at once, with no 
training at all ; he couldn't," she murmured wildly ; 
" it would be too atrociously unfair on poor Max." 

She crept out into the passage, feeling somewhat as 
she had felt that night while she waited for Danny 
beside the boat She crept to his door and listened. 
He was walking up and down the room slowly, pausing 
now and then, and once she heard an oath rapped out 
vehemently. 

'* That's better," she gasped, crouching behind a 
curtain ; '' it sounds healthv and evanescent" But 
upon it there followed no cheery torrent of its like ; 
nothing but a great silence. Judith stole away, her 
heart heavy and dull in her breast, and waited, help- 
less, for two hours. 

Then Max reappeared, gaily flourishing " Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern." 

•* I have made a discovery," said he. " The one 
form of literature into which a woman may venture 
without injury to herself or offence to others is the 
writing of hymns for little children, or for those with 
the faith of little children. See this — ' There is a City 
far away.' But you know it! A few simple, in- 
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fantile words, too small and foolish for the tongues of 
men, fit only to lie unspoken in their hearts. Yet 
they contain the sweetness, the power, the eternity of 
all motherhood. Judith, if you'd written these ! " 

Judith held her hands tightly, and tried gallantly 
not to choke, for, despite his gaiety, Max's eyes held 
a secret. He had wrestled with God and he had not 
prevailed, and upon this matter he must keep silent 

It was the first blank, expressionless, stunned 
silence of a lifetime ; it held for Judith all the bitter- 
ness of death. 

" But I couldn't to save my life," she managed to 
say steadily enough. 

" No, you couldn't '' 

« And " 

'' Let me finish. It wouldn't keep the pot boiling." 

" I never dreamed of saying that ! " 

" No, dear, you didn't — as if I hadn't known you 
better I" He paused to look at her, his eyes and 
mouth incredibly sweet and luminous. 

** I wonder," he said presently, turning his face, 
grown weary of a sudden, upon the fire — " I wonder 
how far one is justified in writing piffle — for any object?'* 

" I — I have often wondered," she said, groping with 
an effort into speech. '* Oh I there's a letter on the 
table for you," she said at last, breaking desperately 
into the pause. Silence seemed, after all, more unen- 
durable even than senseless words. 

Max rose listlessly to fetch the letter. 

'' It's Halley," he said, his voice a little eager ; 
'' he's seedy, and wants to see me. Poor chap 1 be 
hates illness, he gets so deucedly bored with his own 
society. Small blame to him ; it is somewhat filling 1 
I think rU go to-night" 
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''But, Max, it's twelve o'clock. EUice will think 
youVe burglars ! " 

" Oh ! Well, I— ni go for a walk.'^ 

" Max, O Max ! let me come too ! " she pleaded. 

** No, little woman, dear little woman I You must 
go to bed." 

She did not go to bed, however. For hours she 
sat quiet, with sad eyes, by the dead fire. 

Max, after a fashion odd and vague, as incompre^ 
hensible as it was inexplicable and entirely his own, 
had in the last hour justified himself of his manhood. 

She was after all wife to this man ; mother no 
longer to a dear and wayward child. But wife — ^wife 
to a man ! It felt so extraordinary, she a wife and 
Max a man. Just a little tired wife, ineffectual in a 
great crisis, and very lonely. 

Next day Halley was no better, but rather worse, 
and by nightfall the heart of his wife quaked within 
her, for his illness was found to be diphtheria. 

The instant Judith knew she hurried to the house 
to find chaos rampant, EUice uncontrolled and use- 
less. Taking possession of both the babies, she 
deposited them with Anna, and, hardly pausing to 
breathe, went off again to choose a nurse among several 
recommended by the doctor. 

When she came home Max was there before her, 
looking white and beyond belief serene, not a symptom 
of nerves to be detected about him ; but his strange, 
ardent look of youth appalled Judith. From the face 
of him he might have seen a vision. 

The quiet, insistent sense of coming disaster that 
had been pursuing her all day suddenly tightened 
around her heart, nearly strangling her. " He's ripe 
for any folly," she thought wearily. 
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" It's a horrible case,'' said Max. '^ The doctor is 
very anxious, and it's getting infectious now." 

'* He's got a splendid nurse/' she said quickly. 

" Yes, she's an invaluable machine." 

" She's ever so much more. She's nice and plump 
and pillowy, and quite human ; I chose her out of 
five sticks." 

** I don't suppose she'll drink the brandy or go to 
sleep," he said. "There's an exasperating look of 
experience about her. But imagine gasping for 
breath and watching a pillow fighting for life on your 
behalf. Halley always wanted pushing on, leading, 
inspiring. That excellent creature will give him his 
draughts regularly, no doubt, but she'll hardly inspire 
him. As sure as the devil's in London, Teddy will go 
off unless some one breaks the road to life for him." 

"But his wife — he loves her so." 

"He's sharpening his ears this minute to catch her 
hysterical howls instead of fixing his mind on extri- 
cating himself from the mess he's got into. How is a 
man to get well like that? I don't believe it's disease 
that kills half the time ; it's want of imagination. 
What Teddy's got would fit on the point of a knife, 
and, failing imagination, it's the touch of a spur a fellow 
wants. If you can keep him moving — moving — ^he 
won't die unless — unless he wants to, then it's easy 
enough." His face glowed brighter. Judith's heart 
sank lower. "But Teddy doesn't want to die, not 
he! All he wants is to have his distaste for death 
made positive. The screams of the lovely EUice," 
said Max ungratefully, past benefits forgot, " are keep- 
ing it down to the negative level. What fool, I'd like 
to know, bothered to invent a^ diern:^oii\eter wit^ 
V^Qme^ about ? " 
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*'l wonder if I could persuade Ellice to come 
here?" 

" Bless you I she has her wifely duty to attend to ! " 

*' Still ^e could howl here." 

** There wouldn't be any self-sacrifice in that," said 
Max cruelly. 

The eager, ecstatic youth seemed with each minute 
to grow on his face, his eyes blazed fanatically, an 
occasional odd, nervous relapse into half humble, half 
imperious appeal to his wife touching the strenuous- 
ness of his mood with a pitiful grotesqueness. 

Judith watched him in silence for several minutes, 
her own face whitening. 

''You're bent on madness," she said at last ** And 
since I can't take your place in any sort of way it's 
only imbecile to protest" 

'^ I knew you'd be reasonable," he cried joyously. 
' ^ If — if only I could do it It seems so horrible of 
me somehow " 

~ You have taken my place too often," he interjected, 
his voke broken with a sharp snap of pain. 

** 1 have done nothing of the sort," she said gently, 
with a fearful glance at him. 

^ Did I tell you that Mrs. Halley has lost three parts 
of her fortune in that bank? They only knew for 
certain on Monday." 

"You didn't tell me." 

" Teddy mustn't die." 

'* But it's you I have to think of now." 

** You've had to think of me too long," he said in a 
low, gentle voice. '^ It occurred to me last night that 
it was perhaps time I began to grow up— to think for 
myself and you." 

«• Oh, Max I oh, Max ! " she cried ; " you— you 
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don't know how to — you couldn't — at least you couldn't 
do it alone — don't you know ? " 

" Oh yes, I know. Still, it's precisely the sort of 
thing other fellows do manage to do alone." 

"But, Max, not you, dear. You're you — ^nd no 
other " 

" Oh, well, little Judith, we'll see ! You've got into 
the way of bossing the show ; you're growing jealous 
of your authority. It's quite time you were taught to 
know your place I You see, little woman, I could 
never think decently of myself again unless I did go," 
he said wistfully. 

" Then, old Max, of course you must go," she said ; 
"only— only — I wish, I do wish you needn't For 
you to do it, and leave me here idle, seems so awfuL" 

" I'll be very careful, dearest. I'll do everything 
I ought to — even the little things; although," he 
groaned, " they're sure to be the deuce itself. Dear 
God," he thought as he went to change his clothes, 
" how she must despise me I To see yourself in your 
wife's soul is sweet — it — it's rather too sweet to be 
wholesome, I think." 

When he had gone Judith sat on, her heart full of 
a multitude of tormenting pains and one small 
humiliation. 

To find absolutely unknown regions in the mind 
of a husband after ten years' exhaustive explorations 

must fetch a blow to the self-respect of any woman. 

***** 

Max flung himself into self-sacrifice magnificently. 
In his first hour in the sick-room indeed he paralysed 
the nurse — a kindly, skilful person with a profound 
belief in the usual. His bearing disturbed her, the 
beauty of his countenance struck her dumb. With 
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a distrust implanted of God and of experience she 
distrusted fleshly beauty. Through the length and 
breadth of her moral sense there ran a twittering. In 
the ominous pause she trod warily among putative 
lusts, her feet well shodden with disapproval, when of 
a sudden she stepped sheer upon adoration I 

After a breathless trial she found the path an 
exceeding pleasant one, and not unchristian — very 
decidedly not unchristian ! 

From that moment she and Max joined hands and 
fought death bravely. And one day the humours of 
the marvellous partnership caught the sick man's 
wandering attention, he turned his tired eyes from 
watching the door for hts wife upon the ill-yoked pur 
and smiled languidly. 

" Hullo I " said Max, " that's good I Curiosity will 
do more for him than ever the drugs did," 

But neither drugs nor curiosity could keep the foul 
growth from crawling up his throat and choking him ; 
and one day the doctors had to let the air of heaven 
into his lungs through an ugly gash in his neck. 

The operation was nearly the death of Max. His 
actions, however, showed no signs of the distemper 
of his mind. Anguish notwithstanding, he was 
invaluable and inimitable. 

The doctor who — having a large, neurotic practice — 
had for five years past been too busy to consider the 
rights of a single new point of view, snifTed that night 
when his son, made anxious by the genial Christianity 
of his parent, uttered a heartfelt oath at the new 
humour of a contemporary ; he was on the Press, 
and himself Hellenic and antique. When he had 
finished his wine, the doctor remarked pleasantly 
that " he was sick of this mawkish cant against the 
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age — it was only young idiots who could find no 
place in it that fouled their own nests." 

What particularly struck the nurse about Max was 
his pathetic obedience and patience in carrying out, 
to the uttermost, the niggling details of the orders 
she imposed upon him for his own disinfection, and 
the way in which his face shone as he hurried 
down the street to his home. 

For our forfeited heavens grow dear as they recede, 
and his longing for Judith, his children, and the little 
accustomed room seemed like a constant sob in the 
heart of Max. Sometimes this sob would leap silent 
into his eyes and confound the simple nurse, who 
would wonder with a great wonder what manner of 
grief this might be that could thus, in a twinkling, 
turn youth to age. She had seen men and women 
widowed and made childless ; she had seen lovers 
snatched asunder and lusty youth turned to dust ; but 
never in all her experience had she come across such 
a variety of baffling and novel emotions as in this 
sick-room. 

While her patient slept she would ponder and 
weigh these matters ; and now whenever Max left 
the room, carrying with him half the light and life of 
it, his fellow-watcher would pray, pray and plead 
softly that the terror which pursued this incomprehen- 
sible tender of the sick might be removed — possibly 
in time explained to her frail, human understanding ; 
for, indeed, the poor soul was torn with curiosity. 

And she was a good woman ; but even had she 
been a bad one, to see hell in two human eyes must 
have driven her to praying. And when all's said and 
done women, good or bad, are poor tradition-crammed 
creatures of convention all ; and directly they draw 
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near to the Infinities, the one thought that possesses 
them is to cast themselves and their confused burdens 
down in the dust at the feet of God. 

One day Halley lost his curiosity and turned his 
weary thoughts inward. Max was desperate. The 
nurse maintained her serenity, but increased the 
brandy. Then Halley began to cough ; hereupon she 
drew her lips together, stood up straight, and astonished 
her coadjutor with a superb flash out of her mild eyes 
and a sharp tone of command in her order. 

"What's the new danger?" Max asked. 

** He may cough the tube out" 

^ But you can put it back." 

"Yes — once, twice, three times, perhaps. The 
breathing tube may, however, get stopped up ; then 
he must choke." 

" But — I read in that book there ^" he stooped 

down and whispered something. 

The nurse turned and stared up at him. There 
was a look on his face that had no business there 
with death about There was an altogether imprac- 
ticable glory and glow of everlasting youth upon 
the man's face. It offended and exasperated every 
separate particle of sound commonsense in her. ' 

" Excuse me, Mr. Morland," said she, in her best 
scientific manner, "laymen had much better steer 
clear of books of that order ; all they do is to put 
foolish notions into the heads of the ignorant" 

"But," he persisted obstinately, his eyes shining 
more ridiculously than ever, " it has been done — it has 
been done successfully." 

" There have been fools in the world from the be- 
ginning," said she. "All that mortal skill can do 
we're doing. We can't fight against God." 
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" We can even do that," he said, " sometimes, and 
win ! " 

The woman stood up stolidly and mixed a stiff 
glass of brandy and water. 

" Drink this," she said, " at once. I felt sure all 
the time if anything really happened you'd be breaking 
into poetry and foolishness. What's bred in the bone, 
you see I Do consider what a nuisance you will be if 
you lose your head with my hands as full as they are." 

" But it's been done," he persisted ; " you don't 
deny it ! " 

** It has been done," she said gravely, watching him. 
^ But so few of us can afford to die — I can't, and most 
certainly you can't" 

** I haven't generally paused to think whether I could 
afford things or not," he said gently. 

" No," said the woman dryly, ** I suppose not" 
But a great heart full of compassion confounded all 
her morality. " No," she added softly ; " no, poor boy, 
who could expect it of you— or of the like of you ? " 

Max's head was in his hands, he hardly heard her. 

Halley coughed wearily, and strange things rattled 
in his throat, the cough struggling with them oddly, 
and in one big spasm the tube flew out 

But the nurse knew her work and did it Then 
the doctor came, and waited and watched. His eyes^ 
when he left the room, were dull 

And all the time the youth gathered and glowed on 
the face of Max, and a new tenderness touched his 
mouth, and as his lost Heaven grew more dear and 
distant, the sob sobbed in his heart. And sometimes 
he was afraid lest it should mutinously break bounds 
and escape in a great cry. 

Suddenly there came a cough and a dreadful rattling. 
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The nurse stooped and fumbled with contained des- 
peration ; then she stood up hy the bed, erect and 
defeated, while Ellice, from the other side, whimpered 
on one monotonous note. 

Max drew a quick breath and sprang forward, 
pushing the nurse aside. She caught him in her arms 
and held him like a vice. 

" Are you mad 7 " she demanded sternly. 

" No, I'm sane — and I think it's for the first time in 
my life. Take care, dear woman ; I don't want to 
hurt you." 

He stooped down on Bailey's neck, and presently 
the dreadful rattling ceased, and the blackness gather- 
ing on the sick man's face faded to a deathly white. 

" You've saved him this time," the nurse said 
hoarsely. " Stand back, it's my turn now. Disinfect 
your mouth," said she presently, without looking round. 
" Take Mrs. Halley, and go " 

For hours Halley lay still in the balance of life and 
death, then the scale rose by the eighth of an inch 
on the right side, and hope looked in at the window. 

The evening of the next day the nurse put her 
hand kindly on Max's shoulder. She was the most 
discreet of women, but what, after all, was he but a 
beautiful boy ? 

" Go home," said she, " and stay there. I've told 
the doctor to send a second nurse, so I shall rest too. 
Do you know, you're the only person I've ever yet 
shared the first stages of a throat-case with ? It's too 
terrible a responsibility to share with a fool, and the 
world," said she wearily, " is stuffy with fools." 

" I feel beastly seedy," said Max. " I'll not go home, 
1 think. I have taken a little room — round the comer. 
No. 7, don't forget. If— if I get pretty — bad— you 
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know — I wish you'd make it — all safe — for my wife 
to come. I daresay I oughtn't to — bother. My wife 
— can't afford to — die— but if a man's pretty bad— you 
know," he said, in a shy, boybh way, with an odd 
laugh, " he wants his wife." 

" Tell your landlady to light a big fire at once," she 
said stolidly, "and go to bed. I'll look in on my 
way home." 

Directly Max had gone she sent post-haste for the 
doctor, who came, swallowing a gasp carefully. 

" What ! " he exclaimed, with one lightning glance 
at Halley. " Why, God bless my soul, he's splendid ! " 

" Mr. Morland is down," said the nurse, " and I'm 
going to him. Can you send some one until the night 
nurse comes ? She'll be here at nine." 

" Phew ! " said he. " However," he added, nodding 
cheerfully at the bed, " we've saved him." 

" Perhaps it's as well to speak the truth for once," 
said the nurse ; " the boy's saved him ! " 

The doctor whistled inaudibly and laughed ; the 
two were old friends. 

" Oh, the — boy did it, did he ? He's rising thirty, 
by the way, with a wife and two big boys of his own. 
However, I suppose it was the boy who won while 
Saul and the prophets failed ignobly." 

** Well, we don't begrudge him his victory," she said. 

" No more we do," he said heartily. " But if any 
one had told me that so much sentiment lay behind 
that apron I'd have been considerably astonished I " 

"Oh! I don't mind death. It's so common — so 
common ; but to see a — boy — going out to seek it I 
It makes one — uncomfortable." 

*' Here, put on your things. Ill drive you round 
H^s all right His wife can look after him ; do her 
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good. Too much Dresden china about that young 
woman — hy a long chalk." 

When Max left Halle/s house he did not go at 
once to the little room he had had prepared for him. 
He crept feebly into an omnibus, got out near the 
little flat, and stood outside looking oddly up at the 
rosily-lit windows. 

'' If only it had been summer," he thought, *' the 
boys would have been hanging half out of the window, 
and I should have seen them once more." 

When the doctor and the nurse found no signs of 
their patient at No. 7 they stood aghast, but not for 
long. 

" Come along/' said the nurse, after the pause of an 
instant ; " he'll be near his home." 

It was hopeless, hopeless from the beginning. 
There was no direct disease anywhere ; nothing but 
a great tiredness. 

Max fell on his bed without a murmur, and lay 
there slack, while death waited leisurely, smiling for 
so willing a victim. And pain with all the ugliness 
of dying stood pitifully aside, and little bits of the 
old Max mixed themselves curiously up with the new. 

Sometimes Judith's heart would throb to bursting, 
for she would find her husband enjoying death with 
the same critical relish with which he had enjoyed life ; 
but that soon passed. 

"Oh, Max!" she said one day, "if only I could 
help you." 

" What have you ever done but help me ? " he said. 
" Did you think I should have been afraid ? " he asked 
presently. "Afraid of death! I have seen worse 
things, and funked them ; but death ! It's nothing — 
nothing, my heart ! It's a pin-prick to the man who 
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has seen failure and — and — something else" — he 
stretched out his hands to her as though he had been 
a little child, in his eyes the old terror. " I — I don't 
know what it was quite." 

" You loved me always," he asked one day, smiling 
— ^*' always, didn't you?" 

" Always — oh. Max, always ! You were dearer than 
all the others always in " She broke off huskily. 

" In a way," he whispered, smiling still oddly. " I 
know, my Judith ! Ah mel don't I know? Making 
ineffectual puppets is the deuce — but it," he murmured 
faintly, ''it has helped you to love me, a maimed 
child, — in a way ! But— ah, well ! — you loved me al- 
ways. And you never nagged. The nagging woman 
— ah ! I — I forget." He lay still and silent, watching 
her eagerly. " I was better always than — my actions," 
he murmured, after a long rest, with pleading eyes. 
" Wasn't I ? Tell me, my own ! " 

With streaming eyes she comforted him with all 
manner of love and tender assurance. 

" I — I never lied in my throat That's deception. 
I — I wanted your best thoughts, little Judith ; the 
best thoughts of my friends. I wanted to appear 
the man I might have been, the man I was — oh, 

Judith ! I was — I was, except for " He opened 

his eyes wide and stared at her. Fear, stark, still and 
naked, stood in the poor eyes. "Judith, my own, my 
little one, do you know why it was ? Tell me ! " 

" Lie still, my Max ; lie still and rest, my dear — 
my dear ! " 

"Truth! — I don't understand truth," he said half 
aloud, when he had slept a little. " Truth is a circum* 
scribed thing. It has a limited area, mostly governed 
by mathematics. It means conforming. Conforming 
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is SO uninteresUi^. Dear God I I couldn't conform. 
Sin is only eccentricity after all," he sighed, stirring 
feebly on his pillows, " a bulging from the circle of 
truth. Ah ! it's all been too complicated for me. I 
couldn't understand. It was that — scmttking. I can't 
feel your hands, my Judith. Your face is too far 
away. Come closer — closer. Judith, my heart of 
hearts I " he said after a pause. " Hold my hands 
tight ; never let them go ag^n. I am — I am, after 
all, a little afraid." He smiled faintly. " I — I want 
all your help now. I — I failed as a man ; but God is 
a just God," said Max, an incredible sweetness steal- 
ing over his face. " Some other thing will happen — 
afterwards ; meanwhile I — I'll make good potatoes. 
Judith, my heart, my " 

And thus ended the first chapter of that Max whom 
men had called " Poor Max." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

More than a year afterwards Mrs. Morland was 
standing on the hearthrug in her publisher's office 
buttoning her gloves. 

Her earthly providence— one eye on his agreeable 
client, the other on a neat bundle of MS. made up 
ready for transit — beamed as benevolently as was 
possible, consistent with a somewhat uncomfortable 
sensation — prosaic indeed, yet bred of innatest chivalry 
— at the pit of his stomach. 

" I knew," Judith was saying, — *' I knew quite well 
— all the time that it was just a little muddle of feeble 
foolishness. But I thought I might perhaps have 
been the one woman who has succeeded in gulling a 
publisher. That would have been delightful, you see, 
an achievement ! " She looked up from her last button. 
<* You're the kindest of them all," she said, with a 
doubtful smile. " Tm afraid it's no use going the 
rounds." 

" Mrs. Morland, my dear Mrs. Morland, I'm most 
awfully sorry, but there's not a red cent in it Yours 
is a good workaday style. Thanks be to God the 
British public isn't composed solely of the higher critic, 
but you mustn't sink below this fair average. We 
have to think of your reputation." 

" Oh ! " said she eagerly, " I don't care an a torn 
about that" 
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He looked most exceedingly blank. 

" Oh I you mean your own/' she said, laughing. 

" Our interests, my dear lady, are identical. I should 
recommend a rest" 

*' I've had one. I've been loafing about Brittany 
for six weeks. I lived on milk and honey and read 
the 'Pilgrim's Progress/ and waded and fished and 
floated in a child's paradise, and you have the result 
in that bundle." 

"You look uncommonly well on it/' he assured 
her, laughing. 

"And I feel imbecile." 

" A passing phase — a passing phase. I could tell 
you things of men and women with world-wide names. 
But perhaps I'd better hold my tongue." 

" Well, perhaps you had ; still, it might have been 
a comfort It's soothing to be able to quote the 
depraved moods of your betters. Good-bye, Mr. 
Curtis." 

" Rest a little longer, my dear young lady. And, 
remember, it's only a passing phase." 

But Judith knew better. To mew and whimper over 
any passing phase was not her habit, and her heart, 
as she went down the stairs, beat like a bell, for she 
had just exactly eighty pounds a year to keep herself, 
her two little boys, and a temperament 

She went home slowly, and sat by the window to 
look out over the roo& and find slack impotence 
reflected back upon her from every purple-grey slate. 

For six years had she made children on paper for 
the sake of those of her blood and bone ; and for 
their sakes those others had grown dear. They had 
helped to make gay her waking and sleeping. One 
is uplifted on the impulse even to jerry-build ! And 
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now this barrenness had seized her, and city of refuge 
had she none. 

Having carefully gone over ways and means and 
found them wanting, true to her sex she knelt to 
pray ; but until this minute when she prayed she 
had come hemmed in by children, made and warmed 
by her. 

With a child in her arms a woman feels always less 
like a speck of sand under the inexorable eye of an 
Infinite Incomprehensible. It is the unbreakable 
link of the Human Son, the indissoluble, comprehen- 
sible bond of flesh binding us to the feet of God. 

But with arms stricken and palsied, no longer able 
to hold or cherish a child, she shrinks from the 
remoteness of the glory back into her unhelped 
littleness. 

Judith left her chilly praying and went to look at 
her table strewn with pens and ink, and white, 
unspotted sheets — little sheets to be folded away 
on cold shelves, not tucked about any tiny weakling 
child ever any more. 

For two days she drifted in a feverish dream of 
misery, stru^Iing and resisting, inch by inch com- 
bating the inevitable. Then with strong hands she 
cleared the mists away and prepared to act It was 
not much of an action, just to write a letter. But 
when it was written gracefully and surely, with a 
strange smile upon her lips Judith thought that now 
surely had she tasted all the bitterness of life. 

While one is still young one is apt to think of 
things in rather a wholesale fashion ! 

For two days she hid her letter still shivering away 
from finality, alone in her Calvary and silent, save 
when her boys were at home, then she chattered and 
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laughed a little more and just a tone louder than 
usual 

But the third day when she was dressed to go out 
she went to her drawer and took out the letter and 
paused ; and in the pause Anna, beaming from each 
comer of her square face, came in with another letter. 
And the writing was not unknown to this faithful, 
familiar friend. 

It was one of Sandy's sharp, business-like com- 
munications. He would be home in three weeks. 
The Chancery suit was practically over, there would 
be heaps of money for " everything," said Sandy — 
somewhat vi^uely, considering the accuracy of his 
soldierly habit. 

When Judith was going to the kitchen to bum the 
Brst letter she paused and turned back. " No," said 
she, " I'll keep it to look at whenever I feel too 
dangerously happy. It may avert the evil eye." 

" Seven years isn't more than an hour," said Sandy, 
when he saw her and caught her, and held her out 
at arm's length to look at her ; " I don't see that 
Jacob had so much to growl at, after all." 

Judith felt that nothing, nothing, nothing in the 
whole wide world could make her feel tired again. 

The wooing was very quiet and uneventful. But 
Judith liked that ; she had had her fill of volcanoes. 
The boys adopted the big giver of gifts joyfully 
and unquestioningly, and the Chancery suit laboured 
on to its conclusion discreetly. " Which is fortunate," 
said Judith, " for I have just thirty pounds in the 
bank, and I can never write again." 

Oh, but she was happy, happy, and safe and at rest t 
She could look forward again ; she could claim a 
horizon once more with the best, and pierce forward 
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into the boundlessness of its golden mists joyously 
and unafraid. And her boys would learn to be men 
from a man. 

Her happiness was terrible ; and yet she forgot to look 
at the letter. She could only remember to be young 
and gay, as irresponsible as Jerry, and far more idle. 

This was so new, so unlike her other tiny flicker 
of joy ; this was unending, eternal. She could wake 
up at night to laugh in the face of the future. And 
still the letter lay unheeded in her drawer ! 

A new twist had to be undone in the law tangle ; 
there would still be a little delay. But what mattered 
days with eternity in the palm of your hand? So 
much to see ; so many ways in which to be idle 1 

She was waiting one day ready dressed for another 
expedition when Sandy came in. He kissed her 
before she had time to look at him. 

It was as well, perhaps. A man's kiss breaks bad 
tidings more kindly than could ever the sight of his 
foolish, stricken face. 

" What, oh what ? " she said. 

" We've lost the case irretrievably." 

Judith said nothing. She whitened, whitened slowly ; 
and as he put her gently into a chair her shoulder 
hardened and grew rigid under his hand The 
hardening muscle seemed in some horrible way to 
make half measures ludicrous. 

" On the strength of her approaching wealth," he 
said in an unmoved tone, "Annabel has borrowed 
£SOO. I—" his lips felt absurdly stiff,—" I left her 
in my rooms screaming threats at God. I — I daresay 
she'll repent to-morrow." 

" No," said Judith slowly ; " she won't Annabel 
never hedges. To-morrow shell call it prayer." 
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He put his other hand on her other shoulder. The 
muscles stood up taut under his touch ; not a tremor, 
not one little soft waver. Death in life was in this 
rigid muscle. He shuddered, lifted his hands sharply, 
took off her hat gently and stroked her rippling hair. 

** Yes," she said in a low, level tone, " pat my hair 
— it seems — it seems so appropriate to the occasion ; 
one's hair remains so softly feminine through every- 
thing — ^and — and you like the scent of violets. Is — 
isn't that muffin-bell — more cracked than usual ? The 
boys will be home for tea — presently, fearfully hungry, 
and there's buttered toast ! How commonplace ruin 
is. It's — uninteresting *' 

"Oh! Judith! mine! — my own, we'll weather the 
storm all right Together we can do anything, you 
and I." 

" We'll weather it, of course, we've got to weather 
it, my Sandy. We have souls dependent upon us. 
But — it won't be together — oh, Sandy ! not together." 

** It must be together," he said sternly. " I can't 
lose you now — I can't — not now ! I have waited too 
long ; suffered too long — hoped too long all these 
barren years I Before God, a man can't live on dreams 
for ever ! I won't give you up now. We can fi^t 
together." 

" Yes, we can fight and win and get the clapping, 
but it won't be together," she said quietly. She had 
to speak very low, the words hurt her sa "We 
don't travel alone, you see, you and I. We're 
handicapped — ^heavily. We must reach the winning 
post, of course, but not together." 

She turned her eyes away from the ^ony of prayer 
on his face. It took all her courage. 

" I have hoped so long " 
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" Men can always hope for something ! It needn't 
necessarily be one woman. There are so many ! I — 
I — had thrown hope away long ago— women do that 
soon — ^and then I filled the hold with — duty — and duty, 
oh I it's so hard, so hard, and so dull ! And then the 
other day hope was — ^born — again. And now — it's — 
it's like strangling a baby, Sandy, it's just like that." 

" Can't you be poor for a few years ? Do " 

"Poor I do you think I wouldn't starve with you 
—or die or live or do anything with you ? Oh ! 
you know. Protestations between you and me are 
laughable. But — I must have money ; I will have 
it Danny — Danny is his father all over again. He 
mustn't faint and fail for sordidness ; he must have 
colour and joy and light, and a gentle life. I'm strong 
— ^but — but — I'm not strong enough to face another 
failure ; I must lie on the bed I have made. No 
woman has any right to give helpless souls the — 
wrong father. And when the day of reckoning 
comes it's she must pay, not the children she's 
betrayed into life. Can't you see this? O God! 
it seems so dazzlingly clear to me." 

" Have I no rights in you at all ? " he cried. ** We 
can struggle through. My future is sure." 

"Oh yes; we could keep up two establishments 
and shut the grey out of life on — what is it ? — some- 
thing less than five hundred pounds a year — besides 
discharging Annabel's debt. Oh, practical Sandy ! " 

"Do you mean to throw me over then? Do — 
do " 

" I — I'll tell you everything — ^to-morrow. Sandy, 
go now ! Oh, Sandy, I'm tired again — so tired, and 
I thought I had forgotten for ever how to be tired, 
that it was a sort of lost art ! " A sob rose in her 
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throat " Oh I it's so hard to do right, so hard, and 
I have no one to help me do it but you, Sandy. 
You — you have helped me all these years to do — my 
best, here and in India. No distance can take 
your strength away from me. I — I used to try to 
do — as well — as you'd have done " 

" That sort of insane, blind belief in a fellow — helps a 
woman," he admitted miserably, " I suppose — but " 

"But you're blind and insane yourself, tool" she 
broke in. " There's a little bit of me in every honour 
and medal and advancement you've got You know 
there is." 

" I'm hanged if I see where the consolation comes 
in I" 

" I — I daresay you are — but it does ! Still, since 
it hurts — more than — the other things — I won't press 
it on you. And yet we've got to take it and make 
the best of it — you and I. We — shall help each 
other all our lives — Sandy, and it will be the one 
bond between us, the one bond that will keep us 
apart Go — my dear — my dear — my own — go^I 
have so much to do — and I'm so tired — ^so tired — and 
— and — I don't want to howl," 

When at last she draped herself over to her 
writing-table, the only alteration she made in the 
letter was to alter the date. 

" Mr. Graves was here all the morning," she said, 
three days later, when Sandy came in, worn and old, 
" and he's improved — he's quite improved. He's — 
leaner, what one would call in fine, hard condition, 
and beautifully groomed. He would look creditable 
under most conditions, and he has no Idiosyncrasies. 
Unless one is very young and sentimental it would 
be unpleasant to marry a man with idiosyncrasies." 
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'' God ! I knew it Although I hadn't even heard 
the brute was back, I knew it." He stood up and 
faced her sternly. " Do — ^you know that Churton 
Graves has every — vice— our Max hadn't? He's a 
beast — a skunk." 

" He's not a — ^skunk — he's not that I happen to 
know. He's everything else. Dear God! I know, 
I know, I know. Is there anything such sorrow as 
mine won't teach a woman 7 " 

" It's a disgrace — s, degradation " 

" It's not — not a degradation, I tell you. There's 
no degradation in it for me. No man and no circum- 
stance can degrade a woman or hurt what is worth 
considering in her if she declines to be degraded. 
Her degradation rests with herself, not with men or 
circumstances. Do you hear ? " 

He stared in her face, dumb. 

" He has settled ;f 10,000 on my boys whether I live 
or die; that's all I want. It's a magnificent price; 
they can have all they want." 

" To be loved — loved by that devil ! " groaned Sandy. 

'' Love ! what does he know of love ? I shall 
satisfy all his requirements ; I shall — interest him — 
I shall stimulate him. On the whole I shall be a 
saving to him. He has arrived at that age when a 
man prefers the one to the many, if she's various 
enough. I shall give him variety, and cost less in the 
end than the many and — and — save exertion. He's a 
little gouty. Excursions among the — many — ^would 
try — him — severely " 



" Great God !— child- 
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" He'll admire me always. Yes, always, even when 
I'm old and quite grey." Her voice was tremulous 
with unshed tears. ** I have no dull, barren pauses 
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in my life. V\\ never age into dull ugliness ; on the 
whole I'm a good investment for his money." 

*' Judith ! little Judith ! have you no mercy on either 
of us?" 

^ I have,** she said. " The wedding is to be at once^ 
at once. And — it's to be a triumph. And to make it 
tl^t — ^you must be there " 

** You, my Sandy, you — you. I must do my best 
that day — I can't unless you're there. It will be — ^be 
— rather a-— difficult day. But it must — it must be 
a triumphant one. He has been very generous. 
Can't— can't you see, Sandy — ^that even a woman 

must trade fair ? " 

• • • • • 

Mr. Graves still admires his wife unreservedly. He 
has found her a distinct success. Except for that 
unexplained but ever-pursuing flush, he might be 
happy. 



THE END. 
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